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CHAPTER I. 


INVISIBLE CHAINS. 


OAFING along the east side 
of Water Street as he made 
his rounds, the night watch- 
man flashed his lamp down 
the tinker’s pot blackness of Ram Alley, 
Forewarned by some tutelar power, 
Singleton had flattened himself against 
the sagging wall of the nearest build- 
ing The ten-inch projection of a build- 





ing a yard to his right shielded him 
from detection. For a moment or two 
the ash cans and refuse heaps of the 
alley were illumined by the white ray, 
and then the narrow channel that 
crooked down to the water front was 


choked again with inky darkness. When 


the unsuspecting watchman shuffled on- 


ward Singleton drew a breath of relief. 
Had he been discovered it would have 
forced him to abandon his resolution 
to kill Bronson to-night, and perhaps 
to-morrow he would have been too sick 
to put the miserable scoundrel out of 
the way. 

This narrow escape left him shaking 
a little and cursing himself for his 
Almost at once, however, he 
began chuckling softly because he was 
so strong. At this very moment he 
was supposed to be in his room a mile 
away and chained, helpless, to his bed 
by malarial fever. He had fooled the 
overtasked nurse who had undertaken 
to care for him night and day when 
the attending doctor had found it im- 
possible to supply a substitute. Doubt- 
less she was sound asleep now, after 


weakness. 
| 
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having grown confident that he was 
sleeping and would sleep for several 
hours, following the cessation of an at- 
tack. If he could complete his deadly 
job and get back unseen to his bed be- 
fore the nurse awoke no finger of accu- 
sation could ever be turned in his direc- 
tion. 

He listened a moment. It was well 
past midnight, and the town was quite 
still, save for a faint and faraway throb- 
bing of music and distant sounds made 
by a night crew discharging coal from 
a barge at one of the docks. He was 
still burdened by the feeling that some- 
body or something had been following 
him, and again he attempted to cast it 
off or to accept it as an illusionary con- 
ceit of his fever-taxed brain. 

Even in that dense darkness he had 
not much trouble in treading the twist- 
ing path along the alley, for he had 
followed it on many another dark night 
of other years when seeking a chance 
to “set in” with the gang of poker 
sharks that gathered often in the quiet 
room over McCurdy’s speak-easy. 

McCurdy’s was closed now, thanks 
to the dry law, but there was a way to 
reach the room under the roof without 
going through the old saloon. Single- 
ton found a narrow passage between 
two of the shabby buildings and slipped 
quietly along it until he came to the 
end and the door he sought. Then he 
used the key McCurdy had let him have 
six years ago; the key that had made 
him one of the trusted and favored few 
who hadn’t been compelled to pass each 
time beneath the inspecting eyes of old 
McCurdy. 

The lock clicked and the dry hinges 
whined. Inside, with the door closed 
behind him, Singleton stood at the foot 
of the first flight of steep and narrow 
stairs and feared that the drumlike beat- 
ing of his heart would be heard by the 
faithless wretch above. Then, reas- 


sured by conviction that Bronson would 
be entranced by the potent spell of the 


* 





poppy, Singleton boldly felt his way 
upward over the complaining stairs. 

He had his pistol in his hand now, 
and he was glad that he had become 
quite cool and steady, for he wished 
to do the trick with a single shot. One 
shot, fired in the topmost room of that 
wretched building, supposed to be 
empty—who, if he heard it, could say 
whence the sound had come? Swift, 
sure work; that was the idea. 

Beneath the old cardroom door there 
was a faint, yellowish streak of light. 
Singleton almost laughed aloud at sight 
of it. The man was there; there in his 
secret den, in the hide-out to which he 
had stolen away in answer to the irre- 
sistible call of a shameful soul-and- 
body-destroying vice. Faintly Single- 
ton could smell the drug. 

Unhesitatingly he slipped his key into 
the lock and flung the door open before 
him, ready to do the deed. 

A suspended oil lamp—the old shaded 
lamp that had formerly hung above the 
card table—cast an impotent, smoke- 
filtered light over the room. A faint 
bluish haze filled the place. A sicken- 
ing odor, heavy and cloying, slapped 
Singleton in the face. 

Against the wall at the far side of 
the room was a crude bunk on which 
a man was stretched. His coat and 
vest were off and his white shirt was 
open, baring a lean and bony chest. He 
lay on his curved arm, sleeping fitfully 
and jabbering now and then at the fan- 
tastic visions conjured by the opium 
pipe that had fallen from his lips with 
his final pull at the last pill. 

His jaws locked, Singleton stood with 
the pistol half lifted. The job prom- 
ised to be far simpler and easier than 
he had hoped. With Bronson in this 
condition there would be no scene, no 
disturbance, no noise save that of the 
single death-dealing shot; and his im- 
agination had pictured the doomed 
wretch, frightened and cringing, beg- 
ging for mercy with his last breath. 




















Keeping his gaze upon the uncon- 
scious man, Singleton reached behind 
him and thrust the door shut. Then, 
vexed as he perceived that the hand 
holding the pistol was quivering, he 
strode toward the bunk. Not until his 
foot struck against the low stand on 
which were the needle dipper and lamp 
for cooking the poppy gum, the blaze 
wavering within the open-topped glass 
bell, did he stop. Now, by stooping a 
little, he could place the muzzle of the 
pistol against his intended victim. 

But suddenly he found himself re- 
strained by invisible chains. Before 
him lay a lying scoundrel, a degraded 
wretch who encumbered the earth and 
polluted it, yet Singleton now found to 
his surprise that he could not slay the 
unconscious man. Not even after he 
had sought to steel himself by thinking 
of Lstelle—poor girl!—in an asylum 
for the demented. 

Angered because of his seeming 
weakness, he bent, seized Bronson by 
the shoulder, shook him savagely. 
“Wake up, you dog!” he cried. 

Awakening, Bronson squinted dully 
through contracted pupils at the dis- 
turbing figure looming over the bunk. 
“Don’t do that,” he complained thickly. 
“Lemme ‘lone. Go ’way.” 

“Wake up here!” insisted Singleton, 
refusing to let the drugged man relax. 
“Look at me. Well, do you know who 
I am?” 

“Sure—sure I know,” was the an- 
swer, as Bronson struggled against the 
spell of the drug. “You're Jim—Jim 
Singleton. What you want? What— 
what you doing here?” 

Singleton held the pistol before the 
heavy-lidded eyes of the man on the 
bunk. “I came to kill you, Bronson,” 
he re plied. 

Even this failed to arouse the fellow 
Mouth agape, he stared waver- 
y from beneath those leaden lids. 
He had changed greatly, most of that 


change having become apparent in the 
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last year, during which the habit over 
which he had previously maintained 
some control had asserted its mastery 
more powerfully. His cheeks were thin 
and sunken and his whole body emaci- 
ated. There was a sickly leaden tone 
to his skin. He was little more than 
a pitiful wreck of the handsome chap 
he had once been. 

Sudden revulsion smote .Singleton 
Was it possible he had even dreamed 
of slaying a human creature so weak 
and degraded? Why, he couldn’t do 
it! In spite of the fellow’s treachery, 
in spite of his beastly brutality to Es- 
telle, who had been driven mad by such 
treatment, Singleton couldn’t do it. He 
drew back, glowering sullenly at the 
wretch. 

Bronson had lifted himself to his 
elbow. The words last spoken by Sin- 
gleton were beginning to arouse the 
drug-dazed man to a hazy understand- 
ing of the situation. His gaze labori- 
ously roved round the room and came 
back to the intruder with the pistol. 


Then, with an effort, he swung his 
stocking-clad feet to the floor and 
sat up. 


“How’d you get in?’ he demanded. 

Singleton shook his head. “No, I 
can’t do it,” he said, speaking to him- 
self. “I didn’t think I'd hesitate an 
instant, but now I can’t doit. He ought 
to die, but I can’t put him out of the 
way.” 

Then Bronson laughed contemptu- 
ously in Singleton’s face. “Didn’t really 
expect a call from you to-night, Jim,” 
he said jeeringly. “Anyway, didn’t sup- 
pose you’d know where to find me. 
Quite natural, this being a quiet, place 
I’ve fitted up for use when I want to 
get away from people and play with 
the pipe a while. Oh, they all know 
I hit the pipe—everybody in this one- 
horse hick town knows it now and is 
talking about it. What do I care? 
None of their business now, is it? 
I leave it to you,” 
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“No,” said Singleton, shaking his 
head again, “I don’t have to do it. At 
this rate, he’ll finish himself before long. 
He’s little better than a dead man now.” 

“You're a liar!” said Bronson. “TI 
and better in all 


Was never stronger 
my life. Who told you where to find 
me? And how did you get in? Oh, 


you’ve got a gat in your hand, have 
you? What you trying to do, frighten 
me? Why, you couldn’t frighten me, 
not if you were a whole regiment in- 
stead of just one man. I! won some- 
thing while you were down in South 
America—oh, yes!” 

“Poor girl!” said Singleton. “You 
stole my letters, kept them from reach- 
ing her, lied to her.” 

Bronson sneered. “Lied! Why, I 
only told her about little Babette; little 
Babette, who nursed you when you 
caught malaria. You didn’t keep your 
promise to marry her, did you?” 

Sitting there and grinning in that de- 
risively triumphant way, the fellow 
looked like a dead man already, with 
his leaden skin drawn tightly over his 
skull bones. And the fever, beginning 
to rise again, caused odd fancies to 
flicker through Singleton’s hot brain. 
It was a remarkable experience, this 
into the old cardroom 


coming over 
MecCurdy’s and finding a dead man 
there who could move and talk and 


laugh! 

“Lie down and be still, Bronson,” he 
said. “You're not behaving right for 
a dead man.” 

The hideous grin faded from Bron- 
face. His eyes, with the pin- 
point pupils, turned again to the pistol 
in Singleton’s hand, became warning 


son’s 


semaphores. 

“Oh-ho!” he said. “I guess you do 
really mean to kill me. I thought at 
first you were just trying to scaré me, 
but—— Well, I won't lie down! I’m 
as good a man as you are—yes, better, 
better! I’ve proved out of 
here or I'll lay your 


(jet 


With a tinkle of broken glass the 
spirit lamp went to the floor as he 
grabbed a leg of the small stand and 
leaped up, swinging it above his head. 
Singleton dodged aside to avoid the 
blow needlessly. The stand fell from 
Bronson’s suddenly relaxed _ fingers, 
thudding down near the broken lamp, 
the small flame of which still flickered 
bluely. An expression of surprise came 
over Bronson’s face. His legs seemed 
to melt beneath him, letting him down 
beside the bunk in a sprawling, gro- 
tesque huddle. 


CHAPTER II. 
DELIRIUM OR REALITY. 


AFTER standing like a statue for a 

few long moments, Singleton 
dragged his gaze from the fallen figure 
of Bronson and stared at the pistol, 
which he held gripped tightly and lifted, 
Although he believed he hadn’t fired a 
shot, he would not have been greatly 
surprised had he perceived a wisp of 
smoke curling upward from the muzzle 
of the weapon. 

His next action was to extinguish the 
flame of the broken spirit lamp before 
it could set the place afire. That done, 
he turned again to the twisted figure 
beside the bunk. Once more grasping 
Bronson’s shoulder, he rolled him over 
until the hanging lamp showered its yel- 
low light upon his face. The expres 
sion of questioning surprise was al- 
ready congealing on the man’s features 
and in his staring eyes. In the very 
center of his forehead was a hole from 
which the life fluid was oozing. 

Kneeling there beside the body, Sit 
gleton stared unbelievingly at that hole. 
Not only had he assured himself that 
he hadn’t fired, he had heard no sound 
of a shot. Yet here before him lay 
this man with a bullet in his brain! 

Once more Singleton was chained by 
a spell. Astonishment benumbing him, 
he remained some seconds in that kneel 
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ing posture, gazing in utter incredulity 
at that death wound in the center of 
the man’s forehead. “This is a delusion 
of the fever,” he whispered presently. 
He put out his hand and touched the 
body again, then he stood up, shiver- 
ing. He gazed wildly around the room, 
asking himself whence the death-deal- 
ing lead had come. There were shad- 
ows in the corners, but nowhere amid 
them could the slayer of Bronson be 
hiding. There was likewise a closet, 
as Singleton remembered, and in a mo- 
ment, still with the pistol in his hand, 
he had it open. Save for the old col- 
lapsible stepladder, provided by Mc- 
Curdy for the escape of the card players 
to the roof by way of the skylight in 
case of a police raid, the closet was 
empty. He made himself absolutely 
sure of this before reclosing the door. 

Leaning against that door, he tried 
to steady himself, to think clearly, to 
hold at bay the panic that was seeking 
to grapple with him. The man he had 
meant to kill when he came there had 
been slain before his eyes and almost 
within reach of his outstretched hand 
ina manner astounding and unaccount- 
able. I*ither that, Singleton told him- 
self, or he was due to awaken and find 
that the whole afiair from beginning 
to end was mere calenture. 

Dizziness crept upon him, accompa- 
nied by a threat of weakness such as 
had chained him to his bed, attended 
by a physician and a nurse. Fear that 
he would succumb before he could get 
back to that bed caused him to pull him- 
self together and stagger hastily toward 
the door by which he had gained ad- 
Mission to that room. When he had 
swung the door open again and stepped 
over the sill he turned, before fully 

x it behind him, and took one 
more look at the dead man. 

While he had come almost to believe 
that he was again in the net of a tor- 
menting, fever-born dream, still all was 
80 distinct, so realistic, so clear cut, that 


the sense of actuality predominated. 
Nevertheless, he seemed to remember 
other dreams of an equally vivid nature 
in which everything beheld had stood 
forth with cameo distinctness ; in which 
he had looked upon strange faces whose 
features he afterward was able to recall 
more clearly than he could the features 
of well-known persons whom he met 
daily. Yet in the strange experiences 
of this night there was one thing which 
all his dreams had lacked—continuity. 
From the moment that, spurred by 
sharp desire to kill Bronson, he had 
risen surreptitiously from his bed— 
from that moment to this, as he paused 
in retreat upon the threshold of that 
room of tragedy, turning to take an- 
other look at the dead man, there had 
been nothing but sequential action. No 
skips and breaks, no magical transi- 
tions, no blank spots. 

And there lay Bronson, dead, a dark 
ooze trickling down over his left eye- 
brow and temple. Dropping the pistol 
into his pocket, Singleton shut off the 
spectacle and the yellowish light of the 
suspended lamp by closing the door. In 
pitch darkness he began to descend the 
stairs. 

He stopped, every nerve in his body 
wrenched still more taut as though by 
the brutal twist of a thumb screw. 
Mouth open, he listened, and heard a 
hand fumbling at the lower door, the 
door by which he had entered from the 
narrow passage leading to Ram Alley. 
Somebody was trying to open that door! 

For a moment Singleton felt an im- 
pulse to plunge blindly downward and 
fling his strength against the door to 
hold the unknown back. Or, if the per- 
son had gained admittance by the time 
the descent could be accomplished, to 
attack him, strike him down, and rush 
onward to safety. Otherwise would he 
not be caught in a deadly trap? 

Refusing to yield to panic, he re- 
membered McCurdy’s provision for the 
escape of the card players in case the 








place should be raided. Turning on the 
stairs, he hurried back to the room he 
had left only a few moments ago. 

There were two heavy inside bolts 
on the door to that room, but neither 
of them had been used in a long time, 
and they were almost immovable in 
rust. Yet Singleton succeeded in fore- 
ing both of them into their sockets. 
Together with the spring lock, they 
would resist until the thick door itself 
should be battered down. 

Panting, he brought the collapsible 
stepladder out of the closet, opened it, 
and placed it beneath the skylight, 
which was raised some eighteen inches 
above the level of the roof in which 
it was set. There was a great hammer- 
ing in his head as he mounted the lad- 
der, to which he was compelled to cling 
tightly to prevent himself from being 
toppled from it by the swiftly growing 
giddiness. He was afraid he wouldn't 
have sufficient strength to hoist himself 
out upon the roof after the skylight 
was opened. 

When he could stand up and release 
the iron hooks, he managed to raise the 
window and fasten it open with the at- 
tached rachet iron. After a few mo- 
ments he found himself kneeling beside 
the skylight on the tin-covered roof, 
greedily gulping the night air into his 
heaving lungs. 

In that position he could look down 
into the room and see the door by which 
he had entered, and he vainly listened 
a moment for some sound which would 
denote that the unknown from whom 
he had fled was outside that door. What 
he heard were the noises made by the 
hoisting engine and the night laborers 
engaged in unloading a coal barge at a 
distant dock, and faint, faraway strains 
of dance music, coming from the oppo- 
site direction. 

By leaning forward, he could see the 
feet and legs of the dead man, but not 
the upper part of his body. The bunk 


at that side of the room was shut off 
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from view by the eighteen-inch rise of 
the skylight well. ; 

Releasing the notched iron, Singleton 
lowered the window. But when he had 
closed it he took a last squint through 
the dirt-incrusted panes at the locked 
and bolted door to the room of silent 
death. There was still no indication 
that anybody was trying to obtain ad- 
mission that way. 

rom the roof of the building to 
which he had mounted Singleton was 
now compelled to climb some four feet 
to reach the roof of another building 
that thrust a corner against it, and over 
that higher roof he must pass to still 
another before he could descend. He 
knew the way, but it was necessary to 
proceed with care in that intense black- 
ness. He was obliged to muster the last 
particle of his wasted strength to per- 
form that climb, and when he was on 
the higher roof he went reeling blindly 
through the darkness, not at all -sure 
he was going in the right direction. 

“T’ll never be able to make it,” he 
muttered through his set teeth, thinking 
of his bed a mile away. 

Then, stumbling, he pitched headlong 
over the coping, flinging out his arms 
in a desperate effort to save himself. 
He did not cry out as he fell. One 
short gasp of fright was all that came 
from his lips. He felt a crashing shock 
and beheld a bursting flare of bright 
light, which faded immediately into 
darkness. 

CHAPTER III. 

BY THE GREAT WHITE BEAM. 
S' 1° T, cool hands touched Singleton’s 

face, and the voice of a woman, 
choked and trembling with alarm, 
sounded in his ears. He was lying 
prone upon his back and gazing uncom- 
prehendingly at a huge moving bar of 
white light that swung across the pall- 
black sky as though striving to sweep 
the inky shadows away. Although the 
light was incomprehensible to him im 
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his dazed condition, he was certain there 
was soniething familiar about the voice 
of the woman, and he weakly tried to 
remember when and where he had 
heard it before. In spite of the dark- 
ness he seemed to see a white form 
kneeling beside him. 

“Who—who are you?” It cost him 
a tremendous effort to whisper the 
question. 

With a startled exclamation, in 
which, however, there was undoubted 
relief, the dim white figure drew back. 

“Oh, he isn’t dead!” 

Then Singleton heard another voice, 
aman’s, harsh and tense. “Of course 
not,” it said. “A little three-foot fall 
like that wouldn’t do him much dam- 
age. Come on away before you get 
mixed up in this miserable affair.” 

“Oh, we can’t beat it and leave him 
here like this. He must be hurt some.” 

“You're coming away right now!” 

A scuffle followed. 

By a great effort Singleton managed 
to turn and lift himself upon one elbow. 
Then the huge beam of white light 
came down from the upper blackness 
and played full upon two struggling 
figures only a few feet from him. And 
there he saw a fairylike creature, whose 
garments of gauzy white shimmered 
with silver and gold, battling desper- 
ately with a scarlet-clad figure who was 
trying to drag her away. 

In the fleeting moment or two that 
the light lingered on those figures Sin- 
gleton was impressed by the ridiculous 
fancy that he was looking upon a com- 
bat for his soul: a contention between 
good and bad, between an angel and 
Satan himself, for the immortal soul 
ot the helpless human spectator of the 
fneounter, And, being stronger, the 
This he saw 


Evil One was winning. 
tre the white beam fled away, leaving 
darkness triumphant. 

In that darkness Singleton lay prone 
again, striving to regain his strength 


and collect his scattered wits in spite 
of the beating of a massive hammer 
in his brain. When, by another effort, 
he had succeeded in rising to a sitting 
posture he saw what appeared to be 
countless fallen stars which seemed to 
stand on sentry duty in long rows ex- 
tending into dim distances, where they 
waned and faded from view. After 
a time, however, he concluded that those 
stars were rows of lamps glowing along 
the branching streets of the silent town; 
and, that being true, he knew he had 
fallen no farther than a few feet from 
the higher roof to the roof of the build- 
ing he had been trying to reach. 

[lis extended hand found the wall 
of that higher building.. He managed 
to get upon his feet and lean against 
the coping of that wall, again asking 
himself what portion of his strange ex- 
periences had been phantom and what 
reality. Having been stunned by his 
recent fall and rendered unconscious 
for a time more or less protracted, he 
was willing to accept the struggle be- 
tween Satan and the angel as pure de- 
lusion. And then the roaming search- 
light from a large yacht in the harbor 
smote him blindingly in the eyes and 
passed on, leaving him still further per- 
plexed. 

“That,” he told himself, “was the 
light by which I saw them tussling, and 
if that is real why not they?” 

This, however, was no time or place 
for him to linger over such speculations. 
As soon as he felt he had regained 
sufficient strength he sought cautiously 
in the darkness for the scuttle through 
which he meant to descend. In the old 
days the gamblers trusted by “Spider” 
McCurdy knew the secret of opening 
that scuttle from the roof as well as 
from the lower side. But now, when 
Singleton finally found it by creep- 
ing about on all fours, after being 
again dazzled and blinded by the per- 
sistent searchlight, the scuttle had been 
left wide open, as though the last to 














use it had been in too great hurry to 
close it again. 

Singleton went down the steep and 
narrow steps beneath the scuttle and 
felt for the upper flight of stairs. For- 
tunately he knew where to find them, 
for not even the faintest light burned in 
the halls of the cheap tenement building 
through which he must make his de- 
scent. He could hear the snoring of 
sleepers, and from some room came the 
feeble: fretting of a baby, but no person 
save Singleton seemed to be astir in the 
building. 

Like the scuttle, the entrance door 
at the foot of the lower stairs stood 
wide open, an apparent sign of haste 
or carelessness by the last person who 
had used it. 

The street was poorly lighted, and 
Singleton willingly hugged the shad- 
ows. He made a detour that enabled 
him to avoid that portion of the town 
that was well illumined. By following 
side streets and back ways without be- 
ing observed, he came at last to the 
street on which he lived. In his head 
the hammer was still beating, but he 
was not a little elated because his 
strength had sustained him, and _ pre- 
cautions and good fortune had made it 
possible for him to traverse those 
streets without encountering a human 
soul. And then, forty feet from his 
own door and in the full flood of a 
lamp that couldn’t be avoided, he came 
face to face with his most rancorous 
enemy, who was the special friend of 
Tom Bronson. 

Dave Mygart came out from beneath 
a tree against which he had been lean- 
ing in such a position that he was hid- 
den by the shadow of the tree trunk. 
He stepped directly into Singleton’s 
path. “I beg pardon,” he said. “Could 
you give me a match?” He had a ciga- 
rette in his fingers, and his manner and 
speech seemed to pronounce him some- 
what intoxicated. 

Singleton stopped in his tracks, hold- 
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ing himself as steady as possible, en 
deavoring to look Mygart in the eyes 
without flinching. Against this man 
Singleton had been compelled to give 
testimony once that had brought upon 
Mygart the infliction of severe punish- 
ment, which was something the fellow 
had never forgotten or forgiven. He 
had made a vow to pay Singleton back 
some day with interest. 

A yard or two away, Mygart became 
rooted, staring at Singleton as though 
he couldn’t quite accept the evidence 
of his eyes. “Why,” he said, “I thought 
you were down flat with a bad attack 
of malaria fever, Singleton. Well, now, 
what are you doing, roaming around 
town at this hour of the night?” 

Aware of his weakness and fearing 
his voice would betray it, Singleton did 
not answer. Instead, standing straight 
and steady, he continued to drill My- 
gart with his stare. He wasn’t aware 
that his face was frightfully trans 
formed by the fever flush and the effect 
of his almost superhuman exertions. 
Nor did he know that there was a fear 
some glitter in his eyes and a wollfish 
expression in the way his lips were 
curled back from his white teeth. 

As the two men stood thus for a 
few moments in dead silence, a light 
breeze, coming from afar, brought a 
faint sound of dance music on its bosom 
and set the leaves of the tree rustling 
like the frightened, fleeing patter o 
phantom feet. 

“Well, what are you trying to do? 
queried Mygart presently. “Got a ne 
tion you can scare me by glaring likt 
that?” 

But when Singleton continued speech 
less and stony Mygart began to fly sig: 
nals of linked anger and alarm. AP 
parently without realizing he was doit 
so, he started to draw back. Not eve! 
the false courage that comes from drift 
could steady his nerve so that he c0 
stand up to Jim Singleton when the ma 
looked as he did now. For Mygart w# 
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in truth a swaggering coward, danger- 
ous as a copperhead, but dangerous only 
when he struck without warning. 

So presently, flinging a snarled curse 
at Singleton, he wheeled about and went 
striding away like a person on the verge 
of breaking into a run. 

Singleton’s latchkey let him into the 
house where he lived. It was a heart- 
breaking task to climb to his chamber, 
and as he dragged himself upward he 
was compelled to stop on each stair to 
rst. His heaving lungs made _ his 
breath whistle in his throat until he 
feared the sound would awaken every 
deeper beneath that roof. The hinges 

f his chamber door gave a mouselike 
queak, but at last he was in the room. 
One shaded bulb was burning dimly, 
and the door to the room in which he 
had left his sleeping nurse was still ajar 
barely an inch or two. Through an 
open window came the sound of a dis- 
tant clock, striking two. 

Praying for a little more strength, 
he managed to undress and put his 
dlothes away carefully in his wardrobe, 
His pistol was returned to its leather 
holster and tucked into the dresser 
drawer from which he had taken it. 
Getting into his pajamas, he crawled be- 
ween the sheets, smothering a groan 
of triumphant relief. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DECEPTION AND FEAR, 


GAIN he awoke with the touch of 
- a soft, cool hand upon his face. 
The White-capped nurse drew back 
quietly as he opened his eyes and looked 
ip at her. She had the features of a 
‘aint. Her eyes were like limpid pools 
which a sad autumn sky was re- 
flected, : 


_ The night had passed and the morn- 
ng sun was sifting its gold in beneath 
bw-drawn window shades. 

“I saw you struggling to save my 


“ol,” said Singleton, “but the devil 
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dragged you away. How did you es- 
cape from his clutches?” 

“You've been dreaming,” she told 
him soothingly. 

“IT saw you when the great white 
beam swept the black sky,” he insisted. 
“You were all in white and your gar- 
ments gleamed with spots of silver and 
gold. But the devil came and dragged 
you away.” 

“Hush!” she said. “Be quiet and 
rest. You’re better now.” 

It vexed him. He could see her 
looking at him sympathizingly, and he 
wondered that he had never before re- 
alized how tender and beautiful she 
was. Again her slim, cool fingers 
lightly touched his forehead, and that 
brought a smile to his lips. 

“There on that roof, in pitch dark- 
ness, your fingers touched me so,” he 
declared. “I thought your voice 
sounded familiar, but it is strange I 
didn’t recognize it instantly. Yet you 
know I believed you were asleep here 
in the next room. I didn’t suspect you 
had left this house, thinking | would 
sleep soundly until you returned.” 

Now she was astounded and 
turbed. He saw her start and draw 
back, her eyes widening. She stared 
at him in uncertainty, and he was sure 
she trembled like a frightened bird. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he entreated. “If 
you don’t want people to know about 
it, have no fear I'll tell.” 

“JT don’t know what you mean,” 
she faltered. “It’s the fever. You've 
been dreaming again.” 

“There were times,” he admitted, 
“when I wasn’t sure—when I thought 
it might be a dream; but if the scoun- 
drel is found dead, with a bullet in his 
brain, I shall know it was not a dream. 
Yet how can it be he was shot there 
in that wretched room when I didn’t 
do it—shot before my very eyes, 
though I heard no pistol fired and he 
and I were the only persons in the 


room ?” 


dis- 
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“You mustn’t talk!” she exclaimed, 
apparently almost in a panic. 

He smiled again, “I’m not afraid to 
talk to you. Why should I be? You 
are sympathy and truth. I’m sure you 
thought me fast asleep when Doctor 
Carver told you last night how bron- 
son had vanished again and it was sup- 
posed he had hidden himself away to 
indulge in his vice of opium smoking. 
I knew where he went to hide at such 
times. Poor Estelle! I thought of her 
in a madhouse, and then I decided that 
Bronson should die before another day. 
So I went to that room to kill him, and 
he is dead, but I didn’t do it.” 

The white-capped nurse 
speechless. 

“Ife was a very bad man,” added 
Singleton, “and he deserved to die.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s bad, he’s bad!” ex- 
claimed the nurse, seeming to lose con- 
trol of herself for a moment. “Not 
many know how very bad he is. And 
you’re right, he deserves to die.” 

“He is dead,” said the sick man. 
“They will find him in McCurdy’s old 
cardroom with a bullet in his brain. 
But how that bullet got there and who 
fired it I can’t imagine.” 

She shook her head. ‘Lie still!” she 
urged. “I'll give you some medicine, 
and you must also take some broth and 
the juice of an orange. The doctor is 
coming by and by, and I wouldn’t like 
to have him find you needlessly excited 


seemed 


and worn out. Please stop talking 
about your dreams.” 
“All right,” he agreed. “I shall do 


as you wish me to, because it is your 
wish. But after they have found him 
you will know I was speaking of things 
which actually happened.’ 

After she had taken his temperature 
medicine she gave 
him. Later he took some broth and 
the juice of an orange. Then he lay 
still, feeling quite calm and contented, 
while she cared for him. 

How capable she was. 


he swallowed the 


How syste- 
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matically she went about her duties, 
making no wasted moves, accomplish. 
ing things with the least effort needed, 
Yet he fancied she looked wearied and 
nervous this morning, and he could see 
that the soft tint of health which had 
been in her cheeks only yesterday was 
now absent. And there were times 
when he was sure he saw her hands 
tremble slightly. Once, when there was 
a noise somewhere in the house like the 
sudden banging of a door, she started, 
caught her breath, and stood as still as 













stone, listening. 

More than once Singleton saw her 
eyes turn toward him = questioningly, 
while a little wrinkle of perplexity 
marred the smoothness of her forehead, 
Nervousness and anxiety appeared to 
beset her. Presently she sat beside the 
bed, and he waited for the question he 
was sure she would ask. 

“What led you to imagine I left this 
house last night, Mr. Singleton?” she 
finally said in a low tone, her face 
partly averted. 

Once more he smiled. ‘It wasn't 
until a short time ago that I knew,’ 
was his reply. “The touch of your 
fingers on my face brought the truth 
to me all at once. Immediately I re 
alized that they were the same fingers 
I had felt touching me so in the dark 
ness after my fall on the roof. In 
the moment or two that the white light 
shone upon you as you struggled with 
the devil I did not see your face, which 
was turned away. But I had hear 
your voice saying I must be hurt, and 
I wanted to hear you speak again 4 
little while ago. The moment you dig 
so there was no longer a doubt. Il 
admit I can’t understand why you wet 
there on the roof and dressed all in 
white that shimmered with gold and st 
ver, but you were surely there.” 

She shook her head at him. “Yott 
dreams made you tired,” she said, “amt 
¢ But it’s sub 




























the fever came up again. 
iding now.’ 





’ 
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“It was getting home after Bronson 
was killed that made me tired,” he de- 
dared. “Seems to me I ran into My- 
gart just outside the door to this house, 
but I’m not sure about that.” 

“Dave Mygart!” she exclaimed, shiv- 
ering. “That man around here! Oh, 
he’s as bad as Tom Bronson!” 

He wondered at her sudden agita- 
tion. Seeing his puzzled eyes fixed 
upon her, she quickly recaptured self- 
control. 

“But Mygart is a coward,” said Sin- 
gleton. “He was branded a coward 
some time ago.” 

“And he blamed you for that.” 

How was it she knew so much about 
this matter and about Bronson and 
Mygart, having but lately come, a com- 
plete stranger, to Spearfield? That 
question wedged itself into his mind and 
annoyed him. Suddenly he asked her, 
and she was startled. Her attempt to 
cover her confusion gave her a guilty 
look, and it made him wonder. 

“Why, 1—really I don’t know much 
about them,”’ she averred lamely. “I’ve 
just heard people talking about them, 
that’s all. They are very friendly, I 
understand.” 

“As thick as two thieves,” allowed 
Singleton. “I presume you got much 
of your information from Doctor Car- 
ver? You asked him a lot of questions 
about Bronson.” 

“For a man as ill as you appeared 
to be you have missed very little,” she 
told him a trifle testily. “I didn’t sup- 
pose you were in condition to take so 
much notice.” 

“I have good reasons to take notice 
when Bronson is mentioned,” he re- 
torted. “I’ve contemplated killing him 


’ 


for a long time, but somebody or some 
mysterious power did it for me.” 

She looked as though she thought 
him still somewhat delirious, but he had 
begun to have a feeling that she was 
playing a part, and that made him re- 
sentful, se that he suddenly fell silent. 


And again uncertainty crept into his 
mind, making him willing to admit to 
himself that he wasn’t positive the 
bizarre happenings which he seemed to 
recall were anything more than fever- 
born illusions, Also something made 
him realize that everything he had said 
had sounded like the maundering of a 
person with an unbalanced mind. 

When he fell asleep he did not know, 
but when he once more awoke it was 
to hear the nurse and the doctor talk- 
ing. Without opening his eyes, or do- 
ing anything to make them aware he 
was awake, he listened. 

“Less than two hours ago,” the doc- 
tor was saying, “his brother, Charles 
Bronson, who is the postmaster here, 
was determined to find him. He went 
to that fellow Mygart, and Mygart took 
him to a room on the top floor of an 
old building in an alley, where there 
used to be a low gin mili. Tom Bron- 
son had been using the room for a long 
time as a hide-out when he wanted to 
smoke opium, and they found him there 
—stone dead.” 

Singleton heard Miss Chester catch 
her breath. “Oh, doctor!” she ex- 
claimed, her voice choking a little. 
“Dead! How , 

“T understand everything indicates he 
was murdered. He had been shot in 
the center of the forehead.” 

Another little gasp came from the 
nurse, and Singleton imagined that she 
turned her head quickly and looked to- 
ward the bed. He pictured her as gal- 
vanized by doubt and wonderment. 

“Who—who killed him, doctor ?”’ 

Her voice was so hoarse and 
steady, so burdened with alarm and dis- 
tress, that it seemed wholly unnatural. 
It caused Singleton to open his eyes 
cautiously, and he saw her standing 
several feet away, her hands pressed 
together, her body tense, her face as 
gray as sea fog. She was gazing ap- 
pealingly at the doctor, who faced her 
within arm’s reach. 


un- 





“That’s a mystery, Miss Chester,” an- 
swered the young physician. “It’s a 
very strange affair, and one of the re- 
markable features about it is that the 
only door to that room was locked and 
bolted—on the inside.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the nurse. “Oh, 
then perhaps—perhaps he committed 
suicide.” 

“That seems impossible., They raked 
the place over and failed to find a pis- 
tol or any sort of deadly weapon in 
the room. Furthermore, there appeared 
to be some indications of a struggle, and 
there was a tall stepladder beneath the 
skylight, through which the murderer 
doubtless left the place, making his es- 
cape over the roofs.” 

Slowly the nurse brought up one 
clenched hand until it was pressed 
against her lips, and her body, swaying 
backward at the hips, was as tense as 
a strung bow. In her widened eyes 
the torch of fear was shining. Her 
voice was low and husky, scarcely more 
than a rasping whisper, as she asked: 
“Has anybody any idea who—who 
killed him?” 

“Oh, of course people are guessing. 
And it’s reported that his demented 
wife escaped from the asylum day be- 
fore yesterday and hasn’t been found. 
I think I told you how she shriecked 
and raved when she realized he had 
caused her to be committed to that in- 
stitution, and she declared she would 
kill him if she ever got out. Well, 
there’s a rumor that a mysterious 
woman, wearing a long black cloak with 
a hood, was seen in that part of the 
town after midnight last night 
Why. Miss Chester!” 

With a quick movement he caught 
the swaying white-gowned figure. For 
a moment or two she seemed to lie in- 
ert in his arms, and the sick man, who 
was watching this scene, felt a sudden 
stab of jealousy—which astounded him. 

“There, there, Miss Chester!” said 
the physician soothingly, his face per- 
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plexed. “I wouldn’t have told you any. 
thing about this singular tragedy if you 
hadn’t asked questions. You're over 
worked and nervous.” 

When he started to assist her toa 
chair she detached herself from his sup- 
port. “Don’t—don’t mind me, doc. 
tor,” she pleaded. “I’m all right, really 
I am.” 

“You must have had another bad 
night.” 

“Oh—oh, quite the contrary. You 
will see by the chart that Mr. Singleton 
slept almost all night long, and I really 
caught a little sleep myself in the big 
chair there beside the bed. It wasn't 
until nearly three o’clock that his fever 
rose again and he was somewhat de 
lirious.” 

“But didn’t you get a chance to lie 
down at all, Miss Chester?” 

“Oh, I suppose I might, but I didn't 
do so. I didn’t leave this room.” 

“Too bad I can’t get you an assist 




































ant, but his fever should break and 
leave him for good in a little over three § | 
days now.” 

Then Singleton pretended to awaken, & ° 
and Miss Chester called the doctors § ® 
attention to him as he moved and mut & 0 
tered. The physician took the sick @ \ 
man’s pulse, examined the nurse’s chart, @ 
told Singleton he was doing very wel. & « 
and prepared to depart. The nuneg a 
followed him outside the door, wher gy ™ 
they exchanged a few low words, nog P 
a little to the disturbance of the ma 
in bed, who was again surprised bq 
jealous twinges. wh 

“I’m sorry you had to sit here bg an 
the bed and watch me all last nighties 
Miss Chester,” said Singleton when she HB ash 
had returned to him. aid 

She flashed him a wild look, her eye um 
wide, the torch of fear flaming high san 
again. “You were asleep,” she f 
clared in a voice so harsh that he we wit 
amazed. “When you weren't asleep ie 
you were delirious. You don’t kno - 

ah 





what I did.” 
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“Then I suppose,” he returned, “that 
I was delirious when I told you a while 
ago that Tom Bronson had been shot 
in that room?” 

In a flash she was bending over the 
bed, her soft fingers, now cold and 
trembling, pressed against his lips. 

“Oh, hush, hush!’ she _ pleaded. 
“Don’t talk about that! Sleep—sleep 
and forget! If it wasn’t a remarkable 
dream, then it was second sight or 
something of that sort.” 

He kissed her fingers and smiled at 
her when she quickly drew them away. 

“If there is any reason why you wish 
me to forget,” he told her, “you may 
be sure I shall not remember.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THROUGH THE WALL. 


UT, though he made a pretense of it, 
he couldn't sleep. Yet, realizing 
it Was unwise to perplex himself over 
vexing things which he couldn’t under- 
stand, he tailed to bar them from his 
muddled brain. Two questions kept 
nagging him: What had been the cause 
of Miss Chester’s extreme emotion 
while discussing the tragedy with Doc- 
tor Carver? And why had she de- 
ctived the doctor with a false chart 
and told him an untruth regarding the 
manner in which she had passed the 
previous night? 

He meditated confusedly upon the 
twinge of jealousy that had struck him 
When he saw the young doctor catch 
and hold the reeling girl in his arms. 
“Am lin love with Miss Chester?” he 
asked himself. And immediately he de- 


cided that he had become foolishly sen- 
limental over a pretty nurse, like thou- 
sinds of ill men before him. 

Aware that she seemed to be waiting 
with masked impatience for something, 
“€ presently began to breathe slowly 
and heavily, letting his mouth fall open 


Nt Vib ° 
a bit, like a person in deep slumber. 
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And then, through his eyelashes, he 
saw her rise and slip from the room 
with the silence of a soft breeze. She 
went into the adjoining room—the one 
in which he had thought her sleeping 
last night when he crept out of the 
house—and fully closed the door be- 
hind her, taking great care and much 
time to do it noiselessly. 

At once Singleton tested his strength 
to learn if it would let him get up, and 
was surprised to find himself quite 
strong, although a little unsteady in his 
movements, He rose, making about as 
much noise as a mouse, and went to 
his dresser, where he opened the drawer 
in which he had stowed his pistol, an 
army .45. Taking out the weapon, he 
examined the magazine and found it 
contained nine loaded shells. A single 
shot had been fired from the ten car- 
tridges, but he could not remember hav 
ing fired that shot! 

‘or a few moments he stared at the 
weapon in utter dismay. Presently he 
whispered: “Then I must have shot 
Bronson without realizing 1 did so!” 
And he concluded that he had fired 
when the fellow had lifted the small 
stand to strike at him. He told him- 
self that a man in the grip of fever 
and overwrought by excitement and 
anger might neither hear the report of 
the weapon nor realize that he had 
pulled the trigger. 

This did not seem utterly impossible 
when he considered the singular experi- 
ence which had followed upon the roof. 
But he didn’t wish to think about that 
now, for it confused him. He swabbed 
out the pistol, slipped a loaded shell 
into the magazine, and wiped the 
weapon off carefully before returning 
it to its holster and stowing it away 
in the drawer. Then he tottered back 
to bed. 

Now, if suspicion turned in his direc- 
tion—and, recalling his meeting with 
Mygart near the tree, he felt that it 


¢ 


might—at least the pistol wouldn’t give 
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evidence that one shot had recently been 
fired from it. 

Not for a moment did he worry over 
the possibility that Miss Chester would 
betray him. Something made him con- 
fident that the third degree could not 
unseal her lips. 

How different she was from L[stelle! 
Estelle he had known since her pigtail 
days, and their engagement had fol- 
lowed a boy-and-girl love affair. Only 
for a sentimental moonlight excursion 
just before he went away to South 
America he might never have asked 
stelle to marry him. In fact, he was 
almost sure he would not have done so. 

However, having entered into such 
a compact, Singleton was the sort of 
man to keep his word. Babette Cornu, 
the little girl who had nursed him when 
he had caught the malaria, had been 
really charming, and doubtless he had 
said as much in a letter to some friend 
in America, but there hadn’t been an 
affair of even the slightest seriousness 
between them. That had been manu- 
factured in Bronson’s imagination to 
aid him in estranging Estelle. 

Tom Bronson had been a fellow of 
many sweethearts, and his early won 
reputation for brutality to the fair sex 
had seemed to attract girls rather than 
repel them. His expulsion from college 
had followed a disgraceful quarrel with 
a woman who had caused his arrest. 
Later, Charles Bronson, Tom’s brother 
and twelve years his senior, had sent 
him to California, urging him to get 
into business of some sort out there. 
But after a year, the greater part of 
which was spent in and around Los 
Angeles, Tom came back. In that 
he had contracted the opium habit, but 
that fact he kept hidden for a long 
time. 

It was after his return to Spearfield 
that he became friendly with Dave 
Mygart, who was something of a rough- 
neck; a fellow of low breeding, cheap 
instincts, and a coward. He hated Sin- 
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gleton, who had given evidence once 
against him. 

Tom Bronson, having passed a civil 
service examination after his retum 
from California, obtained a clerkship 
in the Spearfield post office, where his 
brother was postmaster. His position 
made it possible for him to intercept 
Singleton’s letters to Estelle Halford 
and likewise many of those she wrote 
to him. So by theft and tricks and 
falsehoods he succeeded in destroying 
the girl’s confidence in the man to whom 
she was engaged. LEstelle finally mar- 
ried Bronson, soon to realize her mis 
take and regret it in bitterness and tears. 
Never a very strong-minded person, she 
eventually betrayed pronounced signs 
of mental derangement. At her hus 
band’s instigation, she was given an ex 
amination for her sanity and regularly 
consigned to the State lunatic asylum 

Now, according to Doctor Carver, 
there was a report that she had escaped 
from that institution, and, of course, 
as she had wildly threatened to kill he 
husband, some persons might believe 
that there were good reasons to think 
she had succeeded in keeping tha 
threat. But Singleton, who had see 
Bronson pass over, was now quite sure 
that he had killed the man in that room 
of secret vice. 

But in what manner was Miss Chee 
ter involved in this tragedy? Andi 
not involved what had been the cat 
of her agitation while talking about ti 
affair with Doctor Carver? Again Sie 
gleton’s mind reverted to her, and, lying 
there in a hazy, trancelike condition 
he turned his eyes toward the wall ¢ 
the room into which she had gone att 
was surprised to discover that he cowl 
see through that wall quite as though! 
had not existed. 

Almost immediately, however, he for 
got to be surprised, and was keel 
interested in watching the nurse. 5 
was kneeling before a low couch, # 


on her face there was an expressi@ 
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of intense terror. It gave him a feeling 
of great sympathy and longing to pro- 
tect her from whatever thing it was that 
had awakened such distressing fear in 
her heart. 

Then he heard her whisper, ‘‘No, no, 
I can’t hide it here!” and saw her thrust 
her hands beneath the couch and draw 
forth a long black cloak to which a hood 
was attached. With that somber gar- 
ment in her hands she went round and 
round the room, wildly searching for 
some place where she could conceal it, 
but finding none to her liking. 

As Singleton watched, a misty cloud 
thickened before his eyes and she was 
lost in the midst of it. With the thick- 
ening of that cloud his trancelike con- 
dition passed, and he found himself 
gazing at the solid wall of the room, 
which was no longer as transparent as 
glass. 

“Oh, this cursed fever!” he muttered 
angrily, “It’s fixed me so I don’t know 
whether I see things or not. I’m dog 
tired and must sleep.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WITH 


SINGLET IN lay gazing dully at the 

stout, middle-aged woman who sat 
near the bed in Miss Chester’s chair. 
Presently he realized that the woman 
was Mrs. McMorrow, his landlady. In 
spite of the confusion that filled his 
mind he knew something was wrong; 
tor Mrs. McMorrow was a busy woman 
‘about the house, and since the fever 
lad made it necessary for him to have 
a nurse the landlady had merely glanced 
I upon him at rare intervals. Now, 
as she perceived that his eyes were open 
and turned upon her, she uttered an 
exclamation. 


APACHE CRUELTY. 


“Glory be!” she said. “It’s time ye 
Was waking up to take your medicine, 
Which you should had half an hour 
ago, but I done as your nurse said and 
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let ye slape as long as ye slept quiet 
without groaning too hard.” 

“The nurse,” said Singleton weakly 
after he had swallowed the bitter stuff 
she held to his lips. “Where is she?” 

“Now do ye want to kill the poor 
crature by kaping her in this chamber 
every minute of the time, night and 
day?” demanded Mrs. McMorrow re- 
provingly. “It’s a taste of air she must 
get once in a while, as well as a little 
slape, or she'll be breaking down and 
never see ye through it at all.” 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed, “that’s true, 
Mrs. McMorrow, and I’m trying not 
to be any more trouble than necessary. 
I’m really not very sick, you know. 
Why, I could get up now if I wanted 
to.” 

Endeavoring to prove this assertion, 
he attempted to sit up in bed, but fell 
back limply before he had lifted his 
head a foot from the pillow, everything 
swimming around him in a sickening 
fashion. 

“It’s the strength of a fall fly ye 
have,” declared the landlady, bending 
over the bed. “Now don’t get foolish 
and try any more of that. Let me fix 
ye comfortable on a cool pillow, lad.” 

When he seemed to be dozing again 
she rose quietly and went out of the 
room. 

It was ten minutes later, perhaps, 
when he heard her speaking to some- 
body just outside the partly open door. 
“T dunno that I should permit it, but 
if ye say you're his friend and the 
doctor sent ye to see him—why, all 
right. It’s weak he is and scarce able 
to turn his head on the pillow, and ye 
might take care not to make the poor 
lad worse by exciting him.” 

“Don’t worry about that, madam,” 
said the voice of Dave Mygart. “It 
will do him good to see me for a few 
moments. Just leave us alone a little 
while, please.” 

Following this Mrs. McMorrow was 
so profuse with her thanks that Sin- 
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gleton was sure her palm had been well 
greased. 

Mygart came in boldly and closed 
the door behind him. With a sneer- 
ing smile on his face, he walked toward 
the bed. ‘Howdy, Singleton?” was his 
greeting. “You don’t appear to be quite 
as active as you were when I saw you 
last. Perhaps your midnight stroll 
around town set you back some.” 

“Mygart,” Singleton replied in im- 
potent wrath, “you sure have your 
nerve with you.” 

Continuing to smile in that insolent 
manner, the unwelcome visitor sat down 
on the chair beside the bed. ‘What's 
nervy about this?” he asked. “I wanted 
to chin a bit with you, and I improved 
the opportunity while your charming 
nurse was away. You see, I rather 
imagined you would stick pretty close 
to your bed and pretend to be devilish 
sick for the next few days. I'll say 
this is a lucky time for you to be help- 
lessly ill. You're foxy, Singleton.” 

“I’m sorry I’m not able to get up,” 
returned the fever-chained man; “for it 
would give me great pleasure to kick 
you downstairs, Mygart.” 

“Oh, yes!” The other nodded, his 
vicious eyes overcharged with hate. “I 
haven’t a doubt of it. You kicked me 
once as hard as you could. Call that 
a figure of speech, as what you did 
was worse than a kick; you gave me 
a brand that I’ll have to carry the rest 
of my life. But you’re going to pay 
dearly for that piece of business, Jim 
Singleton.” 

He leaned forward, wagging his head 
and glaring with greenish eyes, seen 
through narrowed lid slits, at the man 
on the bed. Not only was his face 
cruel, there was something treacherous 
and repulsive about it. He reminded 
Singlton of a snake, a copperhead. 

“You branded yourself by your own 
contemptible cowardice, Mygart. I 





merely told the truth about you.” 
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“You always tell the truth, do you, 
eh? Well, then, I suppose you'll be 
ready and willing to tell all about your 
ramble around town recently. You'll 
tell just what led you to get out of your 
bed—you, a man helplessly ill—and go 
prowling round the water front on the 
night that my friend Tom Bronson was 
bumped off in the old cardroom over 
McCurdy’s, won’t you? But of course 
you won’t be able to attend the coroner's 
inquest, which takes place at two o'clock 
this afternoon, will you? You were 
quite able to be up and around last 
night, but it’s different now, isn’t it? 
Come now, Singleton, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

Singleton knew what he longed to do, 
but his recent attempt to sit up made 
him believe he was chained to the bed— 
for the time being at least. His help- 
lessness brought a groaning curse to his 
lips. 

“That’s merely the prelude to the 
music | want to hear from you,” said 
the man beside the bed. “I’m going to 
wring it out of you, too, you can bet 
on that. I'll make you sweat blood 
before I’m done with you, Singleton.” 

“Coward to the marrow!” whispered 
the sick man hoarsely. “In this fashion 
you show what you are.” 

As though he were steadying a pis- 
tol, Mygart rested his elbow on his 
knee and aimed a trigger at the other. 
‘\Vho killed Tom Bronson?” he said, 
leaning forward menacingly. 

With all the steadiness he could com- 
mand Singleton met the fellow’s accus- 
ing gaze. “Perhaps you know, Mygart,” 
he retorted. 

“I think I do, and so do you. What 
was Miss Chester, your good-looking 
nurse, doing on the streets of this town 
last night between the hours of mid- 
night and two in the morning? Why 
was she abroad alone, wearing a long 
black cloak with a hood?” 

“Perhaps you know,” repeated Sin 
gieton. “Bah! Don’t be a fool, My- 




















She wasn’t out of this house 
I'll swear to that,’ 
So you'd 


gart! 
last night. 
“Oh, ho, will you, now? 


swear to a lie on her account, would 
you? I had a notion you would be 
ready to do that. But how can you 


make oath to anything of the sort when 

you were on the streets yourself during 

those hours. And a suspicious-acting 

woman was seen on Edgeway Street, 

not far from Water, last night, a-wear- 

ing the sort of cloak I mentioned.” 
“Who saw her?” 


“Shillaber, the night watchman, for 
one. And I saw her myself. More 


than that, I pulled the hood of her cloak 
back beneath a street lamp and got a 
good look at her map. She was this 
slick nurse of yours, and, take it from 
me, she can run. I tried to chase her 
down Dock Street when she turned and 
scooted that way, but she gave me the 
slip quicker than a cat can wink her 
eye. It was after she dodged me that 
way that | came here and waited out- 
side this house for -her. And _ that’s 
how [ happened to see you out for your 
night ramble, Singleton. It was quite 
a surprise to both of us, meeting like 
that, wasn’t it?” 

“You're lying about Miss Chester,” 
said Singleton huskily. 

“Oh, no—oh, no, I’m not. Listen. 
I've just come from Sheriff Hensen’s 
office, and I left Miss Enid Chester— 
as she calls herself—in that office. At 
my suggestion, the sheriff stopped her 
I hurrying through town, 
carrying a rather large bundle that was 
snugly wrapped in heavy brown paper. 
After taking her into his office, Hensen 
opened the bundle and found a long 
black cloak. She was stubbornly re- 
fusing to tell what she was doing with 
that cloak when I left.” 

Fear placed a sickening touch upon 
the man in the bed. “Cowardly!” he 
muttered. ‘‘Men browbeating a fright- 
ened woman—cowardly !” 

“Oh, she was properly cautioned that 


as she was 
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anything she said might be used against 
her.” 

“And then they did all they could 
to trap her into some sort of self-con- 
victing admission. Cowardly!” 

Mygart chuckled evilly. “Why, 
you're mightily concerned about her, 
you are! You're all shivering, but your 
face is ablaze. Do you know, I had a 
hunch you'd fall for her. Pretty nurses 
are your specialty, aren’t they? There 
was Babette, too, Let me tell you now 
that it was through me your sweetheart 
here in Spearfield found out all about 
Babette. I had friends in South Amer- 
ica that wised me up. Oh, I did mty 
part to queer you with Miss Estelle 
Halford, Singleton.” 

The fever was mounting in Single- 
ton’s veins. Swiftly it was setting him 
ablaze. A host of mad fancies were 
dancing in his churning brain. Striv- 
ing to retain control of himself, he 
mumbled thickly: “No reason—no rea- 
son in the world why she should do it.” 

“Now,, is that so?” said Mygart. 
“How much do you know about this 
Miss Chester, anyhow? Practically 
nothing at all, eh? Well, I happen to 
know a few things about her. Bron- 
son told me who she was. He knew 
why she came here to Spearfield, and 
he knew where she came from. She 
was out in California when he was 
there. Now listen. There was 
sort of marriage ceremony, but it wasn’t 
legal. The dame made quite a holler 
when she found out she wasn’t properly 
tied up to Tom, but he was tired of 
her by that time, bought her off 
before he came back here. Oh, she 
took the money, all right. Well, 
a man pays blackmail to a woman he’s 


some 


sO he 


once 


in trouble for fair. She has got him 
going, and she knows it. Then she 


decided after a lapse of time that she'd 
let a good thing slip through her fingers. 
But when she came on here to pull 
his leg some more she found, to her 
disappointment, that he didn’t have 











a 


much coin, so she threatened him and 
tried to scare him into getting it out 
of his brother. She talked about her 
honor and about shooting, and that sort 
of melodrama stuff. Well, he stood it 
for a while, and then he told her to 
go to the devil. Now he’s a stiff, and 
it looks like she’ll have to stand trial 
for murdering him.” 

“A lie!” cried Singleton in a sudden 
burst of fury. “A dirty lie, concocted 
to blacken an innocent girl. I was 
watching you close, and I could see 
you patching the thing together as you 
went along. Just wait till I’m well 
again, Mygart!” 

A silent, derisive laugh curled My- 
gart’s thin lips. He snapped his tingers. 
“That’s how much I care for your 
threat, Jim Singleton. And I see I was 
right in thinking you couldn’t resist the 
charms of your latest pretty nurse.” 

“I'd defend any woman slandered by 
a scoundrel.” 

“Unless I’m mistaken, she'll need to 
be defended against something besides 
slander. I'd like to make a little bet 
that the coroner holds her for the mur- 
der of Bronson.” 

“Never!” muttered Singleton through 
his set teeth. 

Mygart lay back in the chair, his 
seamed face expressive of the great 
enjoyment he was finding in torturing 
the helpless man. He was working 
upon Singleton’s emotions with all the 
cruel skill of an Apache Indian en- 


gaged in flaying a captive alive. A 
pointed tongue came out and licked at 
his lips. 


“Oh, well,” he said, “you know how 
hard it is to convict a good-looking 
woman of murder. When she’s brought 
to trial this one may get off through a 
disagreement of the jury. But her rep- 
utation will be gone. Whether or not 
she’s convicted, the world will know 
her for what she is, an adventuress and 
a blackmailer.” 

Singleton’s hands were clenched on 
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the white spread, and his panting breath 
made queer, jerky whistling sounds, 
His eyes, fastened on Mygart, burned 
like dull coals. For the moment he was 
dumb. 

“She’s got just one chance,” said the 
man beside the bed. “Just one chance 
to escape going through this trial, fac- 
ing this disgrace. One person can pre- 
vent it, and only one.” 

“Who?” whispered Singleton. 

“You!” answered Mygart. 

“yp” 

“Yes.” 

“How could I 

“By telling the truth.” Mygart rose 
and stood over the bed, bending a little 
to glare straight into the sick man’s 
eyes. “By confessing that you are the 
person who killed Tom Bronson!” 





CHAPTER VIL. 
A MATTER OF COURAGE. 


OWARD this Mygart had _ been 
craftily edging all the while. He 
had played upon the sick man’s feel- 
ings, harrowing them by degrees, until 
he was sure Singleton’s nerves were 
raw and ready to snap from the strain. 
Then he had touched off the mine, 
standing to watch the effect. 

Singleton seemed like a person para- 
lyzed. Indeed, for some moments he 
was even more like a dead man, as 
he did not appear to breathe, and not 
even an eyelash flickered over his set 
eyes. 

“That shot went home, didn’t it?” ex- 
ulted Mygar , “Oh, I knew it would! 
Of course you can keep still and let 
the girl go to a cell, let her be brought 
to trial for murder, if you want to 
But you've always been such a gallant 
gentleman when a lady was in distress! 
And, believe me, this lady is going to 
be in some distress. That is, unles you 
fly to her rescue. But perhaps you cat 
fly. Well, if you decide to come cleat 
by spilling the truth about the murdef 
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I'll do the flying for you. I'll see that 
your confession is taken down in the 
presence of witnesses, properly sworn 
to, and then that it reaches the hands 
of the coroner in time to receive due 
consideration.” 

At last Singleton’s lips fluttered 
he drew a long, deep breath into his 
lungs. The reddish haze in which My- 
gart’s evil face had been dimly swim- 
ming before his eyes dissolved and was 
gone. Ile imagined that he sensed the 
beginning of a great change that was 
coming over him. He spoke in a voice 
level and cold. 

“You invented this about 
Miss Chester in order to lead me into 
your trap, Mygart. It is a foul lie 
from beginning to end.” 

“Now, is that so? Then why is she 
being questioned in the sheriff's office 
right now? No, I’m not lying, 
ton, when I tell you that 
prevent it by confessing 
she'll have to face trial for murder. 
When the inquest is held this aft 
she will be put on the grill, and you 
are tie only person who can prevent 
Alice Clayton, known in this town a 
Enid ( from being held for mu 
der. You've called me a coward. Well, 
now we'll see what you are. Now we'll 
see if you are the sort of man to let a 
woman bear the stigma of a crime com 
mitted by you. We—you and J—will 


.7 ° 
slande: 


Single- 
your crime 


rnoon 


1¢ ster, 


Know how brave you are after it’s all 
over 

“Why do you think I killed Bron- 
son 2’ 

“Oh, I have excellent reasons for 
thinking so.” 

“What are they?” 

4 1 °° 1 cc 

Mga laughed derisively. So 
you'r: rying to find out how much of 


it’s guc sowed with me, are you? Oh, 
all right: I’m willing you should know, 
for I want you to fail this girl in her 
hour of need, as that will prove what 
you are. J’ll fasten the crime on you 
later. I'll own up to you now that I 


unless you, 
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haven't a particle of proof that you 
snutted out my friend. I merely doped 
it out by putting two and two together 
after 1 was lucky enough to detect you 
sneaking back into this house last night, 
But perhaps I should say I did it by 
putting one and two together, meaning 
you for the one and that girl and poor 
Tom for the two.” 

“Go on,” urged Singleton calmly. 

“All right. You knew when she left 
this house last night, and you got up 
and followed her. She went to see 
sronson in that room over McCurdy’s 
old place. You found them there. 
You’re pretty far gone on that skirt, 
so you sent Tom west on her account. 
Then, in order to delay discovery of 
the crime as long as possible by leaving 
the heavy locked and double 
bolted on the inside, you took the girl 
out of the place by way of the skylight 
and the 


door 


roofs.” 
He spoke like a man assured that he 
had hit upon the truth. There was no 
uncertainty, no faltering. The words 
ran swiftly from his tongue as he stood 
over the bed with one guilt-charg fin 
ger upraised, shaking it now and then. 
The fellow hadn’t touched the real 
motive which had led James Singleton, 
fever fretted and roused by thoughts of 
Gronson’s brutal treatment of stelle, 
rise from his bed and go to t 
hide-out McCurdy’s 
Nevertheless, it was true that Singlet 


had gone I 


ing 
lt 


above old saloon. 


there with the intention of 





killing Bronson, and he had left the 
etch dead in that room. He was 
quite positive about this, in spite of a 


onfusing tumult in his brain. 

He also remembered that he had one: 
imagined he hadn’t fired the deadly 
shot, but of course he had been mi 


taken about that, for there had been 


no one else in the room to fire it. When 
he recalled the fact that he hadn’t heard 
the report of a weapon, yet had seen 
scarcely more than an arm’s- 
death smitten by a bullet, 


the man, 


length away, 








he told himself that his excitement, 
added to an abnormal mental and physi- 
cal condition, must explain why his 
senses had momentarily failed to reg- 
ister his own involuntary action when 
he fired and had likewise rendered him 
deaf to the report of the weapon. His 
discovery later that one shot had been 
fired from the pistol he had been carry- 
ing had thrust uncertainty aside and 
left him convinced of his own guilt. 

And now unless he came across with 
a full confession they would charge an 
innocent girl with the crime. 

He began to laugh queerly, and con- 
tinued to laugh when he saw Mygart 
staring at him in perplexity. ‘Why, 
you poor cheap scum!” he said. “tlow 
did you ever get the idea you could 
come here and bluff me? You were 
going to have the glory of driving me 
into making a confession, were you? 
And that was the way you'd get re- 
venge on me. Well, you’ve got another 
guess coming.” 

Then he hurled weakness aside, sat 
up in bed, and swung his feet to the 
floor, “Get out of here!” he shouted. 
“Get out, or by the Lord Harry there'll 
be another job for the undertaker !” 

Astounded by this unexpected burst 
of strength and wrath, Mygart recoiled, 
his yellow soul betrayed by the alarm 
that vaulted into his eyes. 

At this moment the door of the room 
flew open and Mrs. McMorrow stood 
on the threshold. ‘What’s the mean- 
ing of all this noise in a sick room?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Why, he—he’s suddenly gone off his 
nut,’ said Mygart, backing away from 
the bed. 

“Get out,” Singleton almost roared, 
“or I'll throw you out!” 

The landlady left the doorway clear 
by stepping into the room. “It’s a fine 


friend of Mr. Singleton ye must be,” 
she said sarcastically to the visitor. 
“You've done well, getting him all 
fevered up again! Now ye’d better take 
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his hint about hurrying away from here 
or I'll be after throwing ye out meself.” 

Mygart turned in the doorway, his 
face doubly repulsive with rage and 
hate. “Oh, all right, Mr. Singleton!” 
he said contemptuously. ‘Now you're 
showing what sort of a brave fellow 
you are. You'll let a woman pay the 
penalty for your crime, will you? Well, 
let me tell you that she’ll have to pay 
unless you save her. There’s no way 
in the world for her to escape without 
your help.” 

“Be gone with ye!” cried Mrs. Me- 
Morrow, shutting the door in his face, 

“Thanks,” said Singleton, falling 
back into bed. 

The agitated landlady hastened to 
make him as comfortable as she could, 
chattering apologies for being deceived 
by Mygart’s claim that he was a friend 
who had come to see the sick man, 
with the permission of Doctor Carver. 

“And now he’s got ye all stirred up 
and fevery again,” she said sympathiz- 
ingly. “It’s a poor nurse I make, but 
I can give ye your medicine that'll make 
ye slape, and 

But, fearing morphine that would 
make him sleep too long, Singleton pos- 
itively refused to take another drop of 
medicine, much to the good woman's 
dismay. For some moments it appeared 
that she would attempt to administer a 
dose by main force, but finally she 
ceased to insist. 

“What time is it?’ he asked, and 
would not be satisfied until she had an- 
swered him correctly. Then: ‘Ileven- 
forty-five,” he muttered. ‘Two hours 
and a quarter. I can rest a while.” 

“Whether ye take your medicine or 
not,” said Mrs. MecMorrow, sitting 
near, “I’ll not leave this room again 
until you are slaping sound in that bed.” 

So, in order to deceive her into leav- 
ing him to attempt the thing he meant 
to do, he pretended to fall asleep after 
a time. With his eyes closed, he lay 
there, breathing slowly and deeply, and 




















listening all the while to hear her go 
out of the room. Thus he finally tricked 
himself into genuine slumber. He slept 
more soundly and quietly than he had 
for days, and while he slept the mo- 
mentous hours trickled silently into the 
abyss of the past. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

BEFORE THE CORONER. 
TER listening to testimony—given 
by Mygart and the murdered 
man’s brother—regarding the finding of 
Tom Lronson’s dead body in what had 
once been the cardroom over Mc- 
Curdy’s saloon, the coroner called the 
doctor who had performed an autopsy 
on the body. ‘The latter identified the 
bullet that had been taken from the dead 
man’s brain, and then a local dealer in 
firearms stated that the lead had com: 

from a .45-caliber cartridge. 

Jake Shillaber, the night watchman, 
took the stand and told of seeing an 
unknown woman in a long black cloak 
and hood, who was hurrying along 
Edgeway Street nearly an hour after 
midnight. But, even though she was 
h haste that she was almost run- 
ning, he hadn’t regarded her appear- 
ance as remarkable because of the fact 


in su: 


that a masquerade ball was being held 
in Fowler Hall, and he had concluded 
that she had come from that direction. 


he 
her up 





You see, sir, I sort of sized 
as some female who’d been gone to the 
shindy without an escort and had stayed 
out later’n she ought, for which reason 
she was hikin’ home as fast as she could 
beat it,” he stated. 

“Did you get a look at 
questioned the coroner. 
“Well, no, I didn’t. 
west side of the street, and I was on 
tother side. I didn’t cross over. And 


ner tac 


She was on the 


We 


she was wearin’ the hood of her cloak 
pulled down over her face. | 
thought I caught a glimpse of a white 
dress under the cloak when it flapped 


sorter 
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open once, but I wouldn't be sure about 
that.” 

“Did you encounter any other suspi- 
cious characters about that time, Shil- 
laber ?” 

“Yep, I guess I did. I met the devil 
a few minutes later, and he was makin’ 
tracks in the same direction the female 
in the black cloak had gone.” 

“What do you mean by saying you 
met the devil?” 

“Why, | mean, sir, that I ran up 
against a human eritter all in a tight 
flamin’ red outfit that sure made him 
look like the Old Loy himself from 
horns to tail.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Well, sir, | came near climbin’ the 
nearest telephone pole, but, instead of 
doin’ that, | stopped him and asked him 
where he came from.” 

“Go on.” 


“Well, instead of answerin’ my que 


tion, he wanted to know had I seen a 
gal in a black cloak, and I told him | 


had and also which way she was headin’ 
in such a hurry. But when he started 
to scoot after her without any further 
sociability I grabbed him by the tail and 
held on solid while he paws d the pavin’ 
and frothed at the mouth like he’d ju 
lunched off a cake of shavin’ soap. He 
was awful anxious to be on his way, 
but I insisted on an explanation, and 
he owned up that him and the gal had 
had a row at the mask ball and she’d 
from him, a-vowin’ to do 
I didn’t recognize 
where 
was Fred 


run away 
somethin’ rash. As 
him, I asked his name and 
hung out, and he said he 
Roth, who boarded at 203 Cross Street. 
That’s Mrs. Kinstry’s boarding house 
for mill hands. He talked so fair and 
honest that I let him go, sir, but I’ve 
to see Mrs. Kinstry to-day, and 
there ain’t no Roth stayin’ at 


been 
she says 
her place and ain’t never been one in 
her recollection.” 

“And you haven’t been able to find 
this man?” 





“No, sir, not hide nor hair of him,” 

“Anything more, Shillaber ?” 

“Why, no, sir, except that a short 
time before | see this gal I was comin’ 
along Water Street near Ram Alley and 
got a queer notion | see somebody duck 
into the alley. But 1 shot my light 
down the alley when | passed along, 
and there wasn’t nothing visible except 
ash cans and dunip piles, so 1 decided 
I was probably mistaken.” 

“After your first encounter with them 
did you again see the woman in the 


cloak or the man dressed like the 
devil ?” 
“No, sir. My beat took me away 


from that quarter, and | never see no 
more of them.” 

Dave Mygart was recalled to the 
stand. Although the weather was far 
from cool and the room almost uncom- 
fortably warm, he was wearing a long, 
loose rain-proofed topcoat. His man- 
ner was that of a man nervous but de- 
termined to the point of eagerness. 

The preliminaries were almost hur- 
dled. Asked if he had chanced to be 
on the streets of Spearfield after mid- 
night last night, he promptly replied 
that he had. “I’ve been having a fierce 
time with insomnia lately, sir,” he ex- 
plained, ‘and so I’ve taken to walking 
in the open air almost all hours of the 
night. I was out last night until after 
two o'clock,” 

“Where were you between twelve and 
one?” 

“Some time between twelve 
—nearly one, I should judge—I came 
up Dock Street after going down to 
the water front, where a barge lay at 
Chumper’s wharf, discharging a cargo 
of coal. I had been watching the night 
shift at work and noticing a yacht out 
in the harbor that was using its search- 
light at that hour for some reason or 
another. Just as I was about to leave, 
the searchlight was flung into my eyes, 
and it dazzled me so that I had trouble 
getting up to Water Street. It was a 


and one 
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black night, sir, as dark as the inside 
of a pocket, and Dock Street is poor 
lighted, with only one lamp on it from 
Water to the wharves. Well, when J 
turned into Water Street 1 ran smack 
into a woman who was dressed in a 
black cloak and had the hood of the 
cloak pulled over her face. She was 
panting and excited, and she gave a 
little cry when I grabbed her. It was 
rather queer, meeting her that way, so 
I didn’t let go of her right off when she 
tried to pull away. Instead of that, I 
snatched her hood back and took a look 
at her face. Then she struck me and 
managed to break loose. She went run- 
ning down Dock Street like a deer and 
vanished quicker than a wink. She was 
gone, sir, when I looked after her, and 
I couldn’t tell where she’d disappeared 
to,” 

“Were you in the vicinity of a street 
light when you snatched off her hood, 
Mygart ?” 

“Not 
one.” 

“Did the light fall on the woman’s 
face?” 

‘As fair as anything could, sir.” 


more than thirty feet from 


“And did you recognize her: 

“TIL say I did.” 

“Was she a person you knew?” 

“She was somebody I'd met, though 
I can’t say I'd been regularly intro- 
duced to her.” 

‘Ts she in this room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then please point her out 
jury.” 

Leaning forward, Mygart flung out a 
long arm and leveled his finger at Enid 
Chester, the nurse, who was sitting with 
those who had been summoned as wit 
nesses. “There she is,” he announced. 

Instantly Miss Chester sprang to her 
feet. Her hands were clenched and her 
face colorless, but her eyes seemed to 
blaze. “It isn’t true!” she cried. “The 
man is lying, sir! I never met him 
anywhere last night p 


to the 
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The coroner rapped sharply, com- 
manding her to be silent. ‘You'll have 
a chance to testify soon, miss,” he told 
her. “You will be given an opportunity 
to refute any statements made about 
you. Sit down and be quiet.” 

Reluctantly she relapsed upon the 
seat; her indignant glance still rested 
upon Mygart, who gave her a single 
momentary look that seemed to be 


charged with masked malice. 

As Mygart appeared to have nothing 
more to tell that would have any bear- 
ing upon the case, he was soon dis- 


missed from the stand. 

Captain Oscar Peters, of the yacht 
Sagamore, followed Mygart. He stated 
that a new searchlight had recently been 
placed upon the yacht, and, last night 
being exceedingly dark, he had taken 
a whim to test the light on returning 
aboard after attending the masquerade 
ball as a spectator, The light was 
turned on around twelve-forty-five and 
kept in use for about thirty-five min- 
utes, 

“While this light was being tested, 
Captain Peters,” questioned the coro- 
ner, “did it show you anything of a 
surprising or unexpected nature?” 

“Yes, sir. It showed us some people 
moving on the roof of a building here 
in town, which was rather surprising 
and unexpected, considering the time 
of night.”’ 

“How many persons did you see, cap- 
tain?” 

“I wasn’t sure. At one time I 
thought there were three, but there may 
not have been more than two.” 

“Could you tell if they were male 
or female?” 

“Well, I thought they were a man 
and a woman.” 

“What were they doing?” 

“They seemed to be engaged in a 
struggle of some sort. The woman was 
dressed in white, and the man’s cloth- 
ing appeared to be bright red, although 
I wasn’t sure of that. I was directing 
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the light myself, and I glimpsed them 
just as I swung it in another direction. 
3y the time I had picked the building 
out again—or at least the one on which 
I thought I had seen them—all I could 
see was something that resembled a 
crouching figure or a four-legged ani- 
mal, which quickly disappeared. I saw 
nothing more of them.” 

“Did you note the location of the 
building on which you saw these fig- 
ures?” 

“As accurately as I could, sir. The 
Sagamore lay off the foot of Pine Street 
and the building was beyond a dock 
at which a night crew was taking coal 
out of a barge, so I judged the build- 
ing was in the vicinity of Water and 
Dock Streets. Looking for it to-day, 
I decided it could have been any one 
of three old flat-roofed wooden struc- 
tures that are crowded together there. 
One of these buildings is at the corner 
ot Water and Dock, the next fronts on 
Water, and the third is jammed down 
into a crooked alley.” 

“Wave you ascertained if this last is 
the building in which Thomas Bron- 
son’s dead body was found to-day?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s the same one.” 

Captain Peters was excused and Enid 
Chester was summoned. As the nurse 
rose to her feet a rustle ran over the 
room, followed by a breathless hush. 
Even though she was pale as milk, her 
striking beauty, which was of the dis- 
tinctly appealing sort, awakened general 
admiration. It was evident that she 
Was struggling to suppress extreme agi- 
tation, and she trembled a little in spite 
of her efforts to be calm. For an in- 
stant her white teeth caught at her 
lower lip, and her shapely hand, lifted 
to receive the oath, quivered slightly. 

Miss Chester stated that she had re- 
cently come to Spearfield from New 
York City. Her home, she said, was 
in Leedstown, New York, where her 
mother still lived, her father being dead. 
She admitted that she had been to Cali- 
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fornia and that she had met Tom Bron- 
son in Los Angeles, but she denied that 
she had ever seen him more than once 
before coming to Spearfield, and on that 
occasion she hadn't been in his company 
for more than fifteen minutes. This 
statement she persisted in despite rigid 
questioning calculated to trip her up if 
she were not telling the truth... 

She acknowledged that since coming 
to Spearfield she had sought Bronson 
out on One occasion and spent nearly 
thirty minutes with him in conversa- 
tion of a private nature. What they 
had talked about she declined to say. 

“Miss Chester,” questioned the grim 
coroner, “were you not known in Cali- 
fornia by the name of Alice Clayton?” 

She caught her breath, her entire 
body tensing. “No, sir,” she answered, 
“T was not.” 

“Wasn't that the name by which you 
were known when you met Tom Gron- 
son?” 

“T tell you, sir, I 
by that name!” 

“Under what name were you known 
sham mar- 


was never known 


when you were led into 
riage by Bronson?” 

Now she was breathless for a mo- 
ment. Then: “I never was led into 
anything of the sort!” she exclaimed. 

“Then you deny that Bronson de- 
ceived you in that manner, for which 
deception you threatened him with vio- 
lence, even with death?” 

“Ves, sir, I deny that.” 

“And you didn’t come here to Spear- 
field for the purpose of compelling him 
to give you money?” 

“IT came here to—to get away from 
New York City.” 

“Why did you cheose this place?’ 

“Well, I had to go somewhere.” 

“And you insist that you have never 
received money from Thomas Bron- 
son?” 

“Never—net as much as one cent.” 

“And you’ve never made any threats 
against him?” 


“Oh, no, no!” 

The coroner leaned still farther over 
his desk, boring her with his piercing 
eyes. “Now look here! What were 
you doing alone on the streets of this 
town between midnight and two o'clock 
this morning? Come, answer me.” 

But she was silent, her eyes lowered, 
her pallid face having grown set al- 
most to the point of sullenness. She 
refused to answer. Nor would she deny 
that she had been alone upon the streets 
of the town at the time stated. 

The coroner grew angry. He leaned 
over his desk and shook an accusing 
finger at her, bombarding her with 
questions to which she replied merely 
by shaking her head. Her shoulders 
drooped and she seemed to wilt. 

“If you were not the woman in the 
black cloak,” demanded the relentless 
inquisitor, “if you were not the mys 
terious woman seen by the night watch 
man and Mygart last night, what were 
you doing with this cloak in your pos 
session to-day when you were brought 
into the sheriff's office ?” 

As he rapped out this question the 
coroner suddenly produced a long black 
cloak and flung it outspread so that it 
hung over his desk before her eyes. 
“Do you deny that you were carrying 
this very cloak, completely and heavily 
wrapped in brown paper?” he persisted. 

“No, sir,” she answered faintly, like 
the murmuring of a distant wind, ‘I 
deny nothing—nothing! De what you 
please with me. Send me to prison— 
to the electric chair! Only don’t—dont 
ask me any questions! My 


strength—is—gone!”’ 


more 


CHAPTER IX. 
TENSE MOMENTS 
TENSENESS like a strong net had 
been flung over the witnesses 0 
this scene. They were held fast in the 
grip of suspense, motionless, staring, 
hushed. Through that hush came the 
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choked sobbing of the swaying witness, 
who, with quivering hands pressed over 
her closed eyes, seemed on the point 
of collapsing. 

From amid those who were seated 
at the back of the room a figure darted. 
Down an aisle sped a girl in whose eyes 
strange and almost inde- 
scribabie Hler ashen lips were 
parted and she panted as she ran, but 
made no sound until she had 
reached the half-fainting nurse, about 
whom she flung her arms. Then she 
cried: “Oh, Enid, Enid, dear, I can’t 
stand it! 1 won't let you try to shield 

like this!) I shall tell the truth! I 
what happens, I must tell 


there Was a 
look. 


} 
otner 


don't care 
the truth !” 

Turning quickly, she faced the coro- 
ner, her form straight and defiant. 
“Look at me!” she called, her voice 
vibrating through that silent room. “I 
am the one who was wearing that cloak 
last night! I am the who was 
known as Alice Clayton in Los Angeles. 
I assumed when I went 
) try to get into the 
Doris Chester, and 


one 
if Was a name 
there movies. 


My * . 
My it Name 1s 


t 
stot 
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igi 


this is my sister Enid. I 


who was 


am the one 
tricked into a sham marriage 
At | he astounded coroner came 
to life and banged his desk, command- 
ing silence, ordering her to be still until 
he called to testify and reg- 


nee oe 
{ Wael 


\t last 


oath. 
oath 
who 


now,” she 


killed Tom 


take the 
know 

k of the room 

a moment or 

nd admitted James Single- 

and carefully dressed. Sweep- 


1 


two be- 


e guard who tried to stop 
the with a 
nging stride. was a 

smiling look of pride on his face, 
Which was highly flushed, and his army 
45 was in his hand. His ( 


appearance caused every eye to regard 


down aisle 


There 


manner and 


him with wonderment that was close 
to awe. 

“Mr. Coroner and gentlemen of the 
jury,” he said, bowing his bared head 
as he spoke, “why waste valuable time? 
{ shot the scoundrel and here is the 
weapon I did it with.” He carefully 
laid the loaded pistol upon the coroner's 
desk. 

Turning, his eyes met the staring 
orbs of Dave Mygart, and his smile 
became more pronounced. 

From somewhere outside the door 
that Singleton had left standing open 
and the amazed guard had neglected to 
close came the cry of a distant newsboy, 
faint but distinct: “Extry! Speartield 
Herald extry! All about the murder! 
All about the murdered man’s crazy 
wife escapin’ from the ’sylum ‘nd bein’ 
found drownded in Spearfield harbor. 
suy the extry!” 

“Close that door!” 
coroner. 

Regaining control of the situation, he 
dismissed Enid Chester and listened to 
James Singleton’s appeal to be placed 
under oath. But Doctor Charles Car- 
ver came forward at once and informed 
the coroner that Singleton was unques- 
tionably laboring under delusion caused 
by the fever that should be holding him 
in bed at this moment, and that testi- 
mony from him at the present time, 
under oath or otherwise, would be ut- 
terly valueless. 

“Why, he should be in bed thi 
ute and too weak to lift his head from 
the pillow,” said the doctor. “It’s false 
strength, roused by delirium, that 
made it possible for him to appear here 
like this.” 

He then attempted to get Singleton 
out of the room by mild persuasion, 
but the sick man flatly refused to go. 
“You'll have to take me by main force, 
doctor,” he declared stubbornly. “I 
came here to testify, and I’m as sane 
as you are, fever or no fever. I rested 
in order to get strength to come, and 


commanded the 


min- 


has 
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I nearly overslept; but, now that I’m 
here, I propose to stay until my story 
is admitted as evidence. Eventually 
they’ll have to listen to it.” 

Meanwhile the nurse and the girl who 
had claimed to be her sister had been 
joined by a slim, anxious-eyed young 
man who appeared to be a stranger in 
Spearfield. Apparently unaware of the 
wondering eyes turned upon them, the 
trio whispered among themselves, 
speaking so guardedly, although all 
three were excited, that persons quite 
near them could catch no more than 
an occasional word of what they were 
saying. At first it seemed that Enid 
Chester was remonstrating in a manner 
that threatened to become hysterical, 
but presently, after being compelled to 
listen to the others, a sudden remarka- 
ble change, expressive of untold relief, 
came over her. 

By this time the coroner had again 
secured the helm which had been tem- 
porarily wrested from his grasp by the 
irregular and unexpected current of 
events. The room grew quiet again, but 
it was the quietness of new tensenes: 
and expectation. verybody seemed to 
feel that something still more surpris- 
ing was about to occur, and all were 
on the qui vive with eagerness for the 
further unfolding of the drama. 





CHAPTER X; 
“THIS IS THE MAN.” 

HE oath was administered to the 
girl who had said she was Doris 
Chester. In build and looks she some- 
what resembled Enid Chester, but the 
most striking similarity lay in her voice, 
which sounded so much like the voice 
of the nurse that a blindfolded person, 
no matter how wéll he knew them, 
would have found it a difficult matter 
to tell which one was speaking. It 
caused James Singleton, sitting at atten- 
tion with Doctor Carver beside him, to 
wrinkle his brows in perplexity and 
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shake his head, his eyes turning in 
doubt from the witness to the other 
girl, a short distance away. 

After the usual leading questions, the 
coroner said; “You may tell your story 
in your own way, Miss Dorothy Ches- 
ter, keeping as closely as possible to 
facts which may aid the jury in arriving 
at a definite opinion regarding the man- 
ner in which Thomas Bronson met his 
death.” 

She thanked him in a low voice. Her 
cheeks were quite hollow and there was 
a heavy weariness in her eyes. She 
was plainly nervous and jumpy. In 
spite of a seeming air of sullen reck- 
lessness in which she was wrapped—a 
touch of resentful defiance of the world 
—she was not unattractive. 

“Well, I—I first met Mr. Bronson in 
Los Angeles ’most three years ago,” 
she began falteringly. ‘“‘l’d gone to 
California with the idea of getting into 
the movies. My father had died and 
left just a little money for my mother, 
so it was up to me to get busy and do 
something, like Enid was doing. She'd 
been through a training school for 
nurses, but I wanted to jump right int 
something I could make money at with- 
out wasting any time. I had a couple 
of hundred that an aunt had left me 
when she died, and that got me out to 
Los Angeles all right. I did get int 
the pictures, but I found about two mil- 
lion other girls out there who were all 
trying to be stars, and I never got any 
further than atmosphere work at from 
three to five dollars a day—zwhen | 
worked. Let me say that that was 
sometimes no more than a day or two 
a week, and it wasn’t long before I was 
wondering where my next meal ticket 
was coming from. 

“That’s the way I was up against it 
when I met Tom Bronson, but I was 
making a front. We became fyiendly 
right away. 

“Well, I'd met a man before that 
who wanted me to marry him, but he 
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was pretty near as poor as I was. He’d 
been disowned by his people, so he’d 
collected another name, too. He called 
himself Fred Roth. 

“Now Fred he became angry about 
me having anything to do with Tom 
Bronson. He said Tom was a bad one, 
but he didn’t suspect just how bad Tom 
was all the same. Tom led me up be- 
fore a parson—or somebody I supposed 
was a parson at that time. It wasn’t 
until two months later that I found out 
he was already married. 

“Tom had taught me to smoke opium 
with him. Although horrified at first, 
the habit gradually grew upon me. Of 
course | tried to force him to get a 
divorce and remarry me, but he just 
laughed until I lost my head and tried 
to knife him, but I failed. It would 
have been a good thing if I'd suc- 
ceeded. 

“After that he was afraid, and tried 
to keep away from me, but I made him 
buy me off. And, after the way he 
treated me, I’d squeeze him dry. Even 
when my sister Enid, whom I'd written 
to, came out there and begged him to 
get a divorce he just laughed at her. 
Right after that he came back East. 

“Well, | wouldn’t go back home when 
Enid tried to get me to. I stayed and 
just managed to get along somehow. 
Perhaps if Tom hadn’t taught me to 
smoke I might have come through all 
right, but a habit like that doesn’t do 
anybody any good. They won’t ever 
see my name in electrics now. 

“After | married Bronson, Fred Roth 
disappeared. I hadn’t any idea where 
he'd gone, and he never knew until six 
weeks ago that my marriage was a fake. 
You see, I’d given up trying to get any- 
where in pictures, and I drifted back 
East. I ran into Fred in New York. 


Fred was violently angry when he saw 
how I’d changed and heard my story. 
He was so mad that he said he was 
going to hunt Bronson up and kill him. 
That started me—that and telling about 





my troubles to Fred—and I said he 
needn't bother, for I was going to find 
Bronson myself before long and let him 
have the knife I tried to pass him once. 
I'll own up that perhaps | was bluffing 
about that at first, but I kept thinking 
of it until it got into my mind that I 
was really going to do that very thing. 
And one night I said I was going to 
start out the next day after Bronson. 

“You see, my sister was in New 
York, working most of the time, and 
she was really supporting me. She’d 
heard me make threats about Bronson, 
too, and when I disappeared, both she 
and Fred thought they knew where I'd 
gone. Enid followed me here soon as 
she could, and Fred did so afterward, 
though he had to throw up a good posi- 
tion. Anybody that has anything to do 
with me is bound to play in hard luck. 

“It made Tom Bronson mad when I 
turned up here in Spearfield and began 
to blackmail him again. He said he’d 
get some money from his brother. So 
I took a room in that old Rankin Build- 
ing on the corner of Dock and Water 
to wait for Tom Bronson to keep his 
promise. 

“Well, my sister followed me here 
and begged me to go away with her, but 
I refused. I told her Bronson would 
have to give me money. So, having 
her credentials with her, she stayed and 
got a nursing job. 

“Ired came later, and I told him 
Bronson had promised to marry me in 
case his wife died in the asylum, which 
the doctors were saying she would be- 
fore long. He said he’d see that Bron- 
son kept his word. 

“Tom pretended he was sorry he 
hadn’t done the right thing by me in 
the first place. There was to be a mask 
ball in Fowler Hall last night, and he 
put it up to me that we should go. 
Well, as I didn’t have any costume Tom 
got a fairy rig for me. He said for me 
to look for him there dressed as the 
devil. 
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“Now I was foolish enough to tell 
this to Fred, and last night he came to 
the ball himself, all rigged out as the 
devil. I guess it was his notion to start 
something with Bronson, Well, of 
course I took him for Tom, and when 
I found out my mistake we quarreled. 
I told him I knew where Tom was and 
that I was going after him. He tried 
to keep me from doing that, but I gave 
him the slip, got my cloak, and started. 
That was the cloak my sister came and 
got from me to-day, after she’d heard 
they were looking for a mysterious 
woman who’d worn such a rig last 
night. 

“Knid took that cloak away so they 
couldn’t find it in my room if they came 
there to search for it, but she was 
caught with it. You see, I hadn’t told 
her all I knew about the murder, and 

“maybe she didn’t believe me when | 
said that I didn’t shoot Bronson. There 
are some things I was afraid to tell 
even to my own sister that I am about 
to confess now. F 

“After Mygart heard about the night 
watchman seeing me last night on Edge- 
way Street, he claimed he had met the 
woman in the cloak, snatched off her 
hood, and recognized my sister. Maybe 
he told that to get even with Enid for 
turning him down cold and hard one 
day. Or perhaps he had another reason. 

“Ienid had begged me not to go to 
the masquerade, and I’d just about 
promised her I wouldn’t. She was wor- 
ried about me, so she came out last 
night to find out if I’d broken my 
promise. Mygart saw her somewhere 
on the streets, I guess, so he made up 
that lie about her and swore to it. Oh, 
but it won’t do him a bit of good, now 
that I’m going to tell everything! 

“When I left Fowler Hall last night 
I was sure I knew where to find Tom 
Bronson. He'd told me all about his 
secret room next to the top deck of that 
old building in Ram Alley and tried 
to get me there to smoke opium with 
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him. He claimed I could do it and no- 
body ever know a thing about it. All 
I’d have to do was to go up on the roof 
of the old Rankin Building, where | 
was rooming and cross the roof of the 
next building on Water Street to the 
roof of the one in the alley, and then 
he would let me in through the skylight, 
I told I'red about that when we had our 
fuss at the hall. 

“Well, I went. I guess I must have 
been crazy, but I went. It was awful 
dark up there on the roof of the Rankin 
Building, but I found a place where | 
could climb to the next roof, which was 
higher, and then I got down on the 
roof that had the skylight, through 
which a light was shining. I got to that 
skylight and looked down into the room, 
but I could see only a part of it and no 
sign of Tom. I was just going to make 
a noise—to rap on the skylight or call 
—when I saw a door to the room swing 
open. A man came in swiftly, thrusting 
the door behind his back. He hada 
pistol in his hand, and the way he 
looked made me watch with my tongue 
frozen stiff in my mouth.” 

“Did you know the man, Miss Ches- 
ter?” interjected the coroner. 

“No. ew.” 

“Did you see him distinctly?” 

“Well, the old glass in the sklight 
was pretty dirty, but I could see him 
fairly plain at that.” 

“Would you know him if you saw 
him again?” 

""¥es,” 

“Then you mean to say you would 
know him?” 

“Why, not a question. And I’ve seen 
him again, sir. He’s here in this room.” 

This caused a general stirring to run 
through the place. It seemed that 
nearly every one of the tense listeners 
looked around as though he thought he 
might be able to pick out the man. 

“He’s here?” said the coroner. “Thea 
you may point him out.” 

Her gaze became fixed upon James 
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Singleton, who sat with his arms folded 
and a faint, grim smile on his face as 
she pointed at him, “That is the man!” 
she declared. 
Singleton bowed. 
“Tam the man.” 


“Yes,” he agreed, 


CHAPTER XI. 
FOLLOWING A MUFFLED CLICK. 


RAPPED in the voluminous folds 
of his loose topcoat, Dave My- 
gart sat a short distance away, his ven- 
omous eyes glittering like those of a 
serpent. He had been surprised, be- 
yond doubt, by the latter part of Doris 
Chester's testimony, just as every other 
person in the room save Singleton ap- 
peared surprised; and he caught his 
breath, his lips peeled back from his 
teeth in a grin of triumph, when the 
girl pointed out the man he hated with 
implacable lust. 
Not far from Enid 


him, Chester 


trembled as though shaken by a titanic 


hand of ice. Her eyes were staring, her 
lips parted, her hands gripped tightly 
together. Now she knew that what Sin- 
gleton had told her about leaving his 
bed and going to that room of dark 
tragedy had not sprung from the de- 
lirious imaginings of a fever-scorched 
brain. His knowledge of the time, 
place, and manner of Bronson’s death 
had not come through anything even 
remotely resembling second sight. And 
she was benumbed by dread of what it 
seemed her sister was about to reveal; 
0 benumbed that, though she desired 
todo so, she couldn’t cry out to Doris 
and bid her be silent. 

James Singleton appeared to be the 
talmest person in the room. His eyes 
met Mygart’s shining orbs without as 
much as a flicker, but when they turned 
0 Enid Chester and he saw how dis- 
‘essed she was he showed tokens of 
téstrained emotion. Also he was thrilled 
4% she looked at him with sincere sym- 
pathy and sorrow. 


The coroner urged the witness to 
continue: “Go on, Miss Chester. What 
happened next?” 

“Why, sir, I heard him telling some- 
body that I knew must be Bronson to 
wake up. Bronson was in that part of 
the room that I couldn’t see, but I could 
look down on the head and shoulders 
and back of this man here as he seemed 
to be shaking Tom. Well, it appeared 
like he had some trouble in waking Tom 
up, and when he had done so he told 
him -right to his face that he’d come 
there for the particular purpose of kill- 
ing him.” 

“You heard this threat, did you? 
You could hear what he said through 
that skylight? Do you mean that?” 

“Yes. One pane of glass had a piece 
broken out of a corner, and I was lean- 
ing over it.” 

“Very well. Go on.” 

“Well, Bronson finally go up after 
a while. He didn’t seem to be at all 
afraid of the man who was threatening 
him, but I guess that was because he 
was full of dope so that he didn’t see 
things clearly at first. Then they be- 
gan quarreling. 

“T’d been trying to see what was go- 
ing on, though I was sort of paralyzed; 
for I never made a sound nor did a 
thing but kneel there and watch and lis- 
ten. Well, just when Bronson yelled 
that threat to break the other man’s 
head I happened to see that the door 
to the room was opening again, swift 
and without a sound. There was an- 
other man there, sir. I guess he must 
have been following the first one to 
come in. And he pushed the door open 
with one hand and lifted the other to 
point a pistol that seemed to have some 
sort of a queer-looking arrangement at- 
tached to the muzzle of it. Believe me, 
I tried to yell then, but I just couldn't 
make a sound. 

“Tom Bronson had jumped up with 
something like a stool in his hands. I 
could see him when he was on his feet, 
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for that brought him out into the room, 
you know. Well, he swung that stool 
to hit the man who’d awakened him, so 
that that man had to dodge to one side 
if he didn’t want to get busted. Then 
I saw Tom Bronson drop that stool 
and sort of all slump together before 
he went down with a thump on the floor 
right at the feet of the man he’d tried 
to hit. And that man stood as still as 
a stone, looking down at him. 

“But,” cut in the coroner, leaning for- 
ward over his desk, “the shot—which 
man fired it?” 

“T don’t know!” returned the witness. 
“T didn’t hear any shot, anyhow, but 
maybe that was because I was sort of 
numbed. The man who'd opened the 
door backed out of the room right away, 
closing the door again without making 
any noise at all, and if either of the 
others had seen him it was Bronson, 
and he couldn’t tell about it after that. 
Fred made me promise I wouldn’t say 
a word about it. You can ask him. 
He said it was good riddance to a scoun- 
drel, anyhow, and that we didn’t want 
to get ourselves mixed up in the mess. 
Oh, I was scared all right! If I hadn’t 








been , 
“Miss Chester,” interrupted the cor- 
oner, “did you know the man who 


opened the door after James Singleton 
entered the room—the man who had a 
pistol with a queer-looking arrangement 
attached to the end of it?” 

“ves,” 

“Who was he?” 

“Why, he ig 

As she was speaking she had started 
to turn from the coroner when, to the 
amazement of the breathless, staring 
persons in the room, she pitched for- 
ward and fell heavily upon the floor. 
There she lay in a crumpled heap, as 
still as she could be. 

“She’s fainted!” 





exclaimed Doctor 


Carver, breaking the silence that had 
chained everybody momentarily, / 
He was quickly bending over her, but 
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as he stooped to touch her he seemed 
to freeze in a rigid posture, staring in- 
credulously at a crimson trickle run- 
ning down across her temple. He bent 
nearer. ‘‘Great heavens!” he cried 
hoarsely. ‘She has been shot!” 

In spite of the fever with which he 
had been doing battle, Singleton was 
the first person in the room fully to 
grasp what had happened. From a 
point not far away he had heard what 
sounded like a muffled click, which had 
seemed to occur almost at the same in- 
stant that the girl fell to the floor. And 
so, as Ienid Chester cried out in horror 
and sprang toward her sister, he flung 
himself bodily upon Dave Mygart, 
smashing the fellow down and pinning 
him fast. From the man’s hand, hidden 
beneath the folds of his topcoat, Sin- 
gleton wrenched a_ .45-caliber pistol. 
With the butt of the weapon he smote 
Mygart a stunning blow upon the head. 

“Put the irons on him, Hensen,” he 
urged as Sheriff Hensen came rushing 
up. “If you don’t you may have trou- 
ble with him when he comes to.” 

Then he turned, stepped toward the 
coroner, and placed Mygart’s pistol be- 
side his own upon the desk. “It seems 
that I was mistaken about that revolver 
of mine, sir,” he said. “This little tool 
with the silencer attachment must have 
been the one that bumped Tom Bronson 
off. But I guess Mygart really fired 
at me and hit his friend by accident 
when I dodged aside to avoid the stool 
Bronson was trying to crack my head 
with. He was in a pretty bad funk 
just now when he shot that poor girl 
from beneath his coat just as she was 
on the point of naming him.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
HELD FAST. 
NCE more Singleton awoke and 
found himself in his own bed. Al 
most immediately he knew the fever 
had been conquered. Departing, it had 
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left him weaker than cambric tea, but 
his head was as clear as a bell. Yet, 
though he seemed to remember a num- 
ber of things which had happened since 
the inquest, concerning the lapse of time 
he had no notion whatever. 

It was evening, and beside a stand 
on which there was a light, so shaded 
that it did not shine upon the bed, sat 
Enid Chester. She was reading a letter, 
and her lovely profile fascinated the 
man who lay staring at her. 

Presently she dropped the letter into 
her lap, her fingers still holding it, and 
there was happiness in the soft sigh 
that passed her lips and in the faint 
smile that rose into her face. ‘I’m glad, 
glad!” she whispered to herself. 

“Then it must be pleasant news,” said 
Singleton. 

She started up. “Oh!” she exclaimed. 
“You’re awake! You have been sleep- 
ing a long time and very soundly.” 
Coming quickly to the bed, she placed 
her soft fingers on his forehead, bend- 
ing to look at him closely. “You're 
much better,” she said. 

“I’m almost as good as well this min- 
ute, Miss Chester,” he declared. “I 
want to talk. Won’t you sit near me, 
please ?” 

But before doing as he requested she 
took his temperature and smiled again 
when the tube gave evidence that the 
fever had really been routed. Each 
time he saw it, her smile seemed more 
wonderful to him. Indeed he found 
delight in her every movement and ex- 
pression, in every tone of her voice and 
every glance of her eyes. And she was 
strong—strong of soul as, with all her 
grace and gentleness, she was strong 
of body. She helped him upon a fresh, 
cool pillow, lifting him deftly with an 
arm beneath his shoulders, and he 
wanted to ask her not to take that arm 
away. Presently, having given him 
something cool and agreeable to drink, 
she placed her chair by the bed and sat 
where he could look straight at her. 

3D—ps 


“Now,” he said eagerly, “let me ask 
about your sister. By your appearance 
I’m sure Mygart’s treacherous shot 
didn’t wound her seriously.” 

“No. It merely cut a furrow in her 
scalp and stunned her for a short time, 
but she recovered amazingly after the 
wound was dressed. In less than 
twenty-four hours she seemed to be all 
right.” 

“Twenty-four hours!” he exclaimed. 
“Then that was yesterday ?” 

“It has been four days since the in- 
quest. You went down flat after get- 
ting the pistol away from Mygart and 
turning it over to the coroner. And 
the doctor took pains to give you some- 
thing to keep you in bed for a while 
after that.” 

“T don’t seem to remember much 
of anything that has happened since 
that time until I awoke with a clear 
head a few minutes ago. Tour days! 
Well, by the way I feel I judge the old 
fever is gone now for good. Anyhow, 
I was master of it for a while follow- 
ing my nap after Mygart came here 
and practically convinced me that I had 
actually killed Bronson. I'll admit the 
scoundrel has nerve. He almost tricked 
the man he hated into sending himself 
to the electric chair. When he claimed 
you would certainly be held for Bron- 
son’s murder if I didn’t own up to it, 
I decided at once that they shouldn’t 
hold you.” 

Her cheeks flushed, and what he saw 
in her eyes put uncertainty to flight. 
“So,” she said in a voice that was a 
little husky for the moment, “it was for 
my sake that you resolved to confess 
that you had killed Bronson!” 

“Now don’t give me too much credit,” 
he warned. “Don’t forget that Mygart 
had actually made me believe I did the 
deed. He couldn’t have succeeded in 
that if I hadn’t found one shot had been 
fired from my pistol, when I examined 
it the morning fdllowing Bronson’s 
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death. I had no recollection of firing 
that——” 

He checked himself abruptly, an odd 
look flashing over his face. Almost at 
once he began to chuckle softly. 

“What are you laughing at?’ she 
asked. 

“Listen,” he urged. 
hear :”’ 

“Why, I—I hear cats in the back 
yard. They’re fighting. It’s dreadful 
the way they keep it up almost every 
night.” 

“There’s the answer—cats! They 
spoiled my sleep until I was ready to 
slaughter every one in the world. I 
must have been half asleep the night 
that I got up, found my pistol, and 
fired a shot out of the window to drive 
them away. Anyhow, I was so dead 
with sleep that I haven’t thought about 
it since, though I guess the fever kept 
me from remembering it when I found 
one cartridge had been fired from my 
pistol. So I thought that must have 
been the one I| fired at Bronson. Those 
cats helped Mygart fool me. -Only for 
them the magazine of my pistol would 
have been full and I would have known 
1 didn’t kill Bronson.” 

Again that smile lent its radiance to 
Miss Chester’s face. 

“T didn’t want to disturb you when I 
awoke and found you smiling over your 
letter,” he told her. ‘There is nothing 
in this wide world like your smile.” 

“The letter was from my sister,” she 
said hurriedly to cover her confusion. 
“And you were right in thinking it con- 
tained good news. Fred Roth, whose 
right name is Randall, was born in 
Madison, only twenty-seven miles from 
here. He has taken Doris there to see 
his folks, and they are going to be mar- 
ried right away. They will come back 
to testify against Dave Mygart when 
he is brought to trial.” 

“I’m glad for your sake and for your 
sister’s. So the coroner held Mygart 
on a ss 


“What do you 
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“For shooting Tom Bronson with 
that pistol with the silencer attachment 
—yes.” 

“Killing his friend was a great blun- 
der on Mygart’s part,” said Singleton, 
“He had been drinking and he meant 
that bullet for me. I had a feeling that 
I was being followed long before I let 
myself into McCurdy’s old place. That 
man was dogging me. He crept up 
those stairs behind -me. Of course 
Bronson had given him a key. He 
fired at my back, but it was his friend 
he killed when I dodged aside to save 
my head from the stool Bronson swung 
at it. Then, being a coward to the 
marrow, he hurried away in panic. And 
I heard him letting himself out at the 
lower door when I started to go down 
those stairs again. I thought it was 


somebody trying to get in, so I rushed 
the door 
escaped 


back into the room, locked 
and double bolted it, and 
through the skylight.” 

The nurse nodded. “After her 
wound was dressed my sister, as well 
as Mr. Randall, gave testimony that 
you left the room that way. Randall 
had finally overtaken Doris on that roof, 
and he forced her to come away. 
Thinking you might be severely hutt, 
she wanted to stop and help you, but 
he wouldn’t let her.” 

Singleton laughed again. “And she 
was the angel I saw struggling to save 
my soul from the devil. Well, she has 
your voice, and the touch of her hands 
is like yours, yet I’m sure I'd never 
again be deceived by her voice or her 
hands.” 

Then he lay still, looking at her 
steadily until the color mounted again 
into her cheeks and she bent over the 
bed, smoothing out the coverlet to hide 
her confusion. His fingers secured and 
clung to both her hands. 

“I know you can take them away 
now if you want to,” he said, “but if 
you do IT shall punish you by holding 
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them four times as long when I’m well I won’t try to take them away until you 
again.” get tired and let me go.” 

“That frightens me,” she replied, her “Enid,” he whispered, “I'll never get 
eves shining, a wonderful smile on her tired enough to let you go—never as 
lips. “It frightens me so much that long as [ live.” 


DHS TEESE 


KIDNAPED BOY IS FOUND 
AFTER having been held for four days in a dingy room seven-ye*r-old 

Jimmy Giannaro, who was kidnaped recently while on his way to school 
at Bethpage, New York, is again at home with his parents. His kidnapers left 
him alone in a Brooklyn street and sped away in a black limousine which they 
had used previously for his abduction. 

So vivid is Jimmy’s recollection of his surroundings during his abduction 
and imprisonment that the police believe he may be able to lead them to his 
captors. Three men lifted him into a black car and sped along the Long Island 
roads toward New York. Before they had gone very far they collided with 
another automobile, the occupants of which, Jimmy remembers, looked at the 
license number of the kidnapers’ car. Finally they approached the house which 
was to be Jimmy’s lodging place for the next four days. The boy was blind- 
folded, so obtained no view of the house. He went up three steps to the front 
door, was led along a hall, and thrust into a room. In the room were a stove 
with a fire in it, a table, a bed with a bare mattress, and a chair. All the win- 
dow shades were drawn and were not raised once during Jimmy’s enforced 
stay. The light in the room came from a single gas jet. In the center of the 
base of the door to the room, which was kept locked, was a round hole. Three 
kittens visited Jimmy, gaining access through this hole, and he watched eagerly 
for them during his waking hours. The old man rarely talked to the boy. 
Sausages, cooked by his jailer, was the only food the boy had. 

Vhen the kidnapers decided that it would be prudent to return the boy 
they waited till night to carry him to a frequented part of Brooklyn. His descrip- 
tion having been sent out broadcast by the police, it was not long before he was 
recognized and taken to a police station to await his parents and to tell his 
story to the authorities, 


VICTIMS STILL PAY CROOK 

VERY ingenious indeed is the swindle which M. Villewell perpetrated recently 

upon many French and English persons. He persuaded men and women 
of both nationalities to subscribe to a get-rich-quick lottery scheme of his. In 
all he collected about 800,000 francs, which he promptly invested in an endow- 
ment policy. By the terms of this endowment policy he is to get 80,000 francs 
lor the remainder of his life. 

Arrested and convicted of fraud, M. Villewell was ordered by the court 
to repay his clients. “I have no money,” he replied. 
__ Then the British victims agreed to allow him two pounds a week on con- 
dition that he hand over the 80,000 francs each year to reimburse his creditors. 
The French who had been victimized balked at allowing the swindler anything, 
but he delivered an ultimatum which brought them to terms, 

“If you won’t provide for me, I swear I will commit suicide, and then no- 
hody will get anything,” he said. 

At the end of ten years Villewell will have paid all he owes, and for the 
test of his life will have 80,000 francs a year, secured to him by the money of 
his credulous investors. 
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HE lawyer’s eyes were mild 
and unsuspecting, but as they 
peered out at him through 
brass-rimmed lenses, Kent 
Forrester had an uncomfortable sen- 
sation that they were searching his soul. 
lor a moment or two, while he tidgeted 
in the wooden armchair beside the bat- 
tered and ink-stained desk, he had a 
feeling that Lemuel Atterbury’s bleary 
and nearsighted eyes were seeing 
through him and that the secret he 
had carried with him for three months 
was no longer safe. 
On second thought, his momentary 
fear seemed absurd. Lawyers were 
naturally a suspicious lot, he told him- 


self, and their fees depended to a large 
extent on their ability to simulate a 


profound sagacity. He smiled dis- 
creetly into his palm as he contemplated 
the lawyer. Atterbury, with his baggy 
trousers, his sun-bleached frock coat, 
the loose-fitting collar that incased his 
scrawny neck, together with the rustic 
ways that clashed so comically with the 
pompous air he sometimes assumed, 
was nothing but the typical small-town 
lawyer. To credit him with any of the 
subtler and finer perceptions, such as 
would have been needed to ferret out 
Kent Forrester’s carefully guarded se- 
cret, was utterly preposterous. 

So he smiled easily as he clicked his 
case open and lighted a cigarette. 

“Uncle Fenwick always was a bit 
queer,” he declared in tones of tolerant 
amusement, pointing meanwhile to a 
document lying before the lawyer, “but 
this is the queerest thing he ever did. 
Do you suppose he went plumb dotty 
toward the last?” 


Atterbury gravely shook his head. 
“No; your uncle was of sound mind 
up to the very minute of his death. | 
drew up the will myself, and, while it 
contains one or two unusual provisions, 
it complies with all the legal require- 
ments. Of course, if you wish to con- 
test it in the courts 

“Not at all,’’ Forrester hastened to 
interrupt. “Uncle Fenwick and I were 
not particularly congenial. Our ways 
parted when he went in for spiritual- 
ism and all that hocus-pocus. It got on 
my nerves. You see, spook chasing 
never appealed to me. I believe in let- 
ting the dead rest in peace. Once or 
twice I gave uncle Fenwick my ideas 
on the subject, and he seemed to take 
offense at my remarks. But for all that, 
since the old gentleman was kind 
enough to leave me a part of his 
worldly goods, why shouldn’t I humor 
his ghost by complying with his wishes? 
Won't you give me the gist of it again? 
And please put it in plain English.” 

The lawyer, scowling at the younger 
man’s levity, picked up the document 
and adjusted the glasses on his slippery 
nose. He sat stiffy in his chair, and 
for a while he peered at Forrester over 
the top of the typewritten pages. 

“Your uncle was quite wealthy,” he 
remarked in his dry and precise tones. 
“Although he chose to live a simple and 
studious life, he’ was the wealthiest 
man in Fairlawn. I suppose you know 
that?” 

“Ile gave me an inkling of the fact 
occasionally,” admitted _—_‘ Forrester. 
Again he shifted uneasily beneath the 
lawyer’s gaze, but once more he told 
himself he had nothing to fear. 








Spirit-controlled 


At last Atterbury lowered his head 
and slowly ran his eyes over the docu- 
ment. “Two-thirds of the estate is to 
be shared equally by the four heirs, he 

‘They are my late 
» Jatter’s child, a half-broth 
nt living abroad, and yourself. 
s this portion of the property 1s 
uncle made no condi- 
whatever. In re- 
remaining third, however, 
unusual proviso.” 
putting it rather mildly, 
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The lawyer gave a dry chuckle. For- 
rester riage his eyebrows inquiringly. 
“At the time the will was drawn up,’ 
Atterbury venbaed “your uncle con- 
verted one-third of his property—about 
one bandied thousand dollars—into 
cash. He put the money in a steel box 
and hid it in a place where he was sure 
nobody but himself would find it. To- 
day there is not a living man who knows 
where that money is hidden. I pro- 
tested, of course, but there was 
any use arguing with old Fenwick. 
would tea 
lesson 


never 
He 
fting 


insisted that it ich his se 


relatives a good and_ that 
money would be well invested even 
should remain hidden forever.” 

“Just like uncle Fenwick,” was For- 
rester’s comment. “I can easily 
ine him throwing away every cent he 
owned just for the sake of gratifying a 
whim.” 

“Well, I guess 
than a whim in this case 
to prove to you that the occult 
aren’t all a The will provides 
that you and other three heirs are 
to take turns spending a week at the 
Hermitage, the place where Fenwick 
the last three years before his 
death and where he carried on his 
studies. Each of you is to occupy the 
house alone for the stated period, and 
communicate with any 
one e theré. The place is not par- 
ticularly cheerful, but then one hundred 
thousand dollars is a lot of money.” 

There was a desiring gleam in For- 
eve. “Quite a lot,” he mur- 
“For half of it I would spend - 
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tomfoolery. I can almost hear Fen- 
wick chuckling over the idea. As he 
explained it to me, he will try to com- 
municate with each one of you in turn. 
He told me it wouldn't be easy, for it 
is a difficult task for a dead person to 
communicate with people who have no 
faith in occult things. The person who 
receives the message must be in sympa- 
thetic touch with the sender. So, you 
see, if you are to catch the message you 
will have to drop all your present ideas 
and make up your mind that the dead 
can really communicate with the liv- 
ing.” 

Forrester scowled, then gave the law- 
yer’s gnarled and withered face a 
searching glance. “But you certainly 
don’t take this stuff seriously?” he ex- 
claimed. 

Atterbury laughed gently. “I am 
only carryng out my late client’s in- 
structions. Whether I believe in spirit 
communications is a different matter. 
Old Fenwick concealed the money 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
Hermitage; of that Iam sure. He told 
me that he would tell one of his four 
heirs where to find it, and the lucky 
person will be the one who can put him- 
self in closest relation with Fenwick’s 
spirit.” 

Forrester sat silent for a time. There 
was a scornful twitch to his lips. 
“Craziest thing I-ever heard of!” he 
muttered. “Suppose neither one of us 
should be able to swallow his doubts 
and get into touch with uncle Fen- 
wick’s ghost?” 

“Tn that case I am afraid the money 
will never come to light,” said the law- 
yer with finality. 

“And who gets the first turn?” was 
Forrester’s next question. 

“You do, in accordance with the 
terms of the will. I suppose Fenwick 
thought it fitting you should have the 
first chance in view of the fact that 
you are the most confirmed scoffer of 
the four.” He smiled queerly; then 


added quickly: “But all this is a bit 
premature. You were anxious to learn 
the terms of the will, and I have ex- 
plained them to you as well as I could, 
but the will can’t be put through the 
courts until we have found satisfactory 
proof of your uncle’s death.” 

Forrester started a little. “Yon 
don’t think there is the slightest doubt 
of uncle Fenwick being dead?” 

The lawyer drummed on the desk 
with his knuckles. “In a legal sense 
there is a considerable doubt. Al! that’s 
definitely known is that your uncle dis- 
appeared on the night of April fifth 
and has not been seen since. Our com- 
mon sense tells us he was murdered 
that night, probably by a burglar whom 
he caught at work in the house.  Fen- 
wick’s nearest neighbor, living a quar- 
ter of a mile from the Hermitage, 
thought he heard a loud scream shortly 
after midnight, and the next morning 
the authorities found signs of a violent 
struggle in the bedroom. Several ar- 
ticles and some money which Fenwick 
was known to have had about him were 
missing, lending color to the theory that 
he was killed by a burglar. I guess 
there’s no doubt about poor Fenwick 
being dead. But the courts will de- 
mand more proof before they take ac- 
tion on the will.” 

“What kind of proof?” 

“Either the body must be found, or 
else there must be some direct evidence. 
After a sufficient time has elapsed, the 
courts may declare him presumptively 
dead, and then He shrugged his 
gawky shoulders. “What I can’t un 
derstand is the scoundrel’s motive for 
taking the body away.” 

“Maybe he got panicky after he had 
committed the deed.” 

“Maybe that, or maybe 
shrewd enough to know that, with the 
body missing and there being no other 
direct evidence bearing on the crime, 
the corpus delicti could never be estab 
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lished and he would escape punishment. 
But there’s no use speculating about 
that. I have a feeling the mystery will 
be cleared up before long, ‘and in the 
meantime you might as well go ahead 
and try to get in touch with old Fen- 
wick’s spirjt.””. An inscrutable grin 
wrinkled his features. 

“I suppose so,” said Forrester reluc- 
tantly. “I don’t relish the idea of 
spending a week in that spooky old 
dump, but I’m game to try anything 
once. I'll begin to-night.” 

He rose, and the two men shook 
hands. As he turned away and started 
for the door, Forrester caught a flicker 
in the lawyer’s eyes that left him won- 
dering ° 


II. 


The night was raw and blustery, and 
Kent l‘orrester drew up his collar and 
buttoned his coat tightly against the 
sting of the wind as he swung off the 
main road and turned down the twist- 
ing and weed-grown path leading to 
the Hermitage. 

He tried to stiffen his courage by 
whistling a tune, but the whine of the 
wind smothered the sounds, and he 
soon fell into a moody silence. The 
district, a wild and desolate jungle of 
famishing trees and tangled brush, 
seemed to fasten a spell of gloom upon 
him. Fully a mile behind him twinkled 
the lights of Fairlawn, but all around 
him the darkness was so thick that earth 
and sky appeared to melt into a mass of 
Shapeless shadows. He reflected, as he 
picked his way down the craggy path, 
that the late Fenwick Forrester had 
chosen an appropriate spot in which to 
conduct his occult studies and experi- 
ments. 

Now and then, as a twig crackled 
under his foot, he stopped abruptly and 
looked sh arply about him; then, with 
acurse at his nervousness and over- 
Wrought imagination, he would stumble 
Mm again. At every step he was con- 


scious of a growing disquiet. Some- 
thing seemed to be pursuing him— 
something intangible and immaterial. 
Perhaps it was the unfathomable ex- 
pression he had seen in the dim eyes of 
Lawyer Atterbury, or perhaps—he 
forced a short and hollow laugh as the 
thought came to him—perhaps the thing 
that pursued him was nothing but his 
own uneasy conscience. 

“Conscience—bah!” he muttered as 
he unlatched the little iron gate in front 
of the Hermitage. It swung squeakily 
on rusty hinges, and he hurried down 
the graveled walk leading to the house. 
Its outlines, austere and gloomy and 
scarcely distinguishable in the dark- 
ness, filled him with a vague dread, 
and for several moments he stood ir- 
resolute on the doorstep, absently fin- 
gering the key Atterbury had handed 
him. He had not wanted to come, but 
an inborn prudence had warned him 
that it would not be wise to stay away. 
To do so might have provoked com- 
ment and unpleasant speculation, and 
Forrester could not afford to become 
an object of suspicion. 

Finally, with a shrug, he turned the 
key in the lock and entered, then 
quickly closed and bolted the door be- 
hind him. The air was stale and op- 
pressive, as if neither wind nor sun had 
freshened it in months, and he was 
aware of an increasing uneasiness as 
he went gropingly from room to room, 
starting whenever his foot touched a 
loose board or his hand encountered an 
obstruction. For some reason not clear 
to himself, he did not care to make a 
light just yet. First he wished to ex- 
plore the house from top to bottom and 
satisfy — elf that he was alone and 
that no hidden dangers were lying in 
wait for him. Slowly, painstakingly, he 
made his way in the dark, running his 
hands over walls and furniture and 
stopping occasionally to listen for 
sounds. He heard nothing but the 
creaking of timbers and the roar of the 
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wind, and nowhere did he find the 
slightest sign of another’s presence. 

But once, as he traversed one of the 
long and narrow halls, he quickly drew 
in his steps and clung close to the wall. 
An icy shiver ran through him, and for 
a moment he thought that a shadow 
had silently glided past him in the dark- 
ness. The impression was gone almost 
instantly, and again he reproached him- 
self for letting his imagination trick his 
senses. 

Getting a grip on his nerves, he 
opened the nearest door and struck a 
match. He lighted an oil lamp standing 
on a small table beside an iron bed and 
looked about him with a vague sense of 
disquietude. In the next instant he 
caught his breath. He felt a sudden 
impusle to flee precipitately from the 
room, but he managed to resist it and 
to fight down the dull feeling of fear 
that had seized him at sight of the un- 
pleasantly familiar surroundings. 

He had been groping blindly in the 
dark, and he told himself that it was 
only chance that had led him into his 
uncle’s bedroom. He would never have 
entered it deliberately, for each object 
brought up a horde of sinister recollec- 
tions. It seemed rather strange that 
each piece of furniture was in its usual 
place and that nothing had been re- 
moved since the night of Fenwick For- 
rester’s death, though careful cleaning 
and tidying had obliterated all signs of 
his struggle with the murderer. For- 
rester glanced uneasily at the bed, now 
neatly made up with a white spread and 
two pillows poised at the head, and he 
felt a queer tightening at the throat as 
he reviewed, step by step, the incidents 
of the night when he took his uncle’s 
life. 

Each detail of the episode came and 
went like a flash as he stood staring at 
the white coverlet. He had been hard 
pressed for funds, and he had tried to 
borrow money everywhere. Then a 
diabolical whisper had come to him out 


of nowhere, or so it had seemed. Fen- 
wick Forrester, despite his advanced 
age, had shown discouraging signs of 
longevity, and it had occurred to the 
nephew that to speed his kinsman’s de- 
mise would be an easy way out of his 
difficulties. The idea had come to him 
with the suddenness and force of an 
inspiration. He knew that his uncle's 
death would place him in possession of 
a generous share of the estate, although 
he was not familiar with the exact de- 
tails of the will and had no inkling 
whatever of the erratic manner in 
which the older man meant to dispose 
of a third of his fortune. 

He had gone about the deed on the 
spur of the moment, neither hesitating 
nor deliberating, urged on by the single 
thought that soon his difficulties would 
be over. He had stolen into the Her- 
mitage at night, with a sharp and thin- 
bladed weapon concealed under his 
coat, and silent as a shadow sneaked 
into his uncle’s bedroom. There had 
been no struggle; the theory formulated 
by the authorities had been quite wrong 
on that point. The murderer had 
caught Fenwick Forrester asleep, and 
the deed had been accomplished with a 
swift downward stroke of the knife. 
The evidences of a physical conflict be- 
tween murderer and victim had been 
carefully manufactured by the slayer 
in the hope that the police would think 
the crime had been perpetrated by 4 
burglar, and the ruse had succeeded. 

At this point Forrester’s recollections 
grew blurred and confused. He had 
never been able to understand the pan- 
icky feeling that had seized him as soon 
as his work was finished, though he had 
wondered whether it was not due to 
the temporary aberation that sometimes 
affects even the shrewdest and most 
hardened criminals. A blind and um 
reasoning terror had come upon him as 
he cast a last glance at the lifeless heap 
on the bed. Of a sudden it seemed to 
rise up and accuse him, and in imagr 
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nation he could already see himself 
strapped to the electric chair. Out of 
the tumult of his emotions only one 
idea stood out clear and sharp. Ob- 
sessed by it, he dragged the body to an 
old well, long since run dry, some dis- 
tance back of the house. Forrester had 
discovered it by chance while strolling 
over the grounds one day, and he did 
not think any one else was aware of its 
existence. He had buried the body 
there, knowing it would lie safely hid- 
den until the excitement had blown 
over. Then, after carefully covering 
the opening with rubbish and dry twigs, 
he had fled from the Hermitage as if 
pursued by a specter. 

Not until the next day had he real- 
ized the folly of his conduct. In hiding 
the body he had acted solely on the 
impulse of fear, and it had not occurred 
to him at the time that its disappear- 
ance would delay the settlement of the 
estate and that the courts would de- 
mand satisfactory proof of Fenwick 
Forrester’s death. He cursed himself 
for his brainless behavior, but he could 
not force himself to return to the Her- 
mitage and rectify his blunder. In the 
weeks that followed he lived in the hope 
that some one would discover the body 
by accident, but the secret of the old 
well remained hidden from all eyes. In 
despair he conceived and discarded a 
great variety of schemes, and it even 
occurred to him that he himself might 
exhume the body and tell the police 
that he had found it by chance while 
inspecting his uncle’s property, but a 
morbid fear held him back whenever 
this idea came to him. 

He emerged from his reflections with 
a start. While he gazed in fascinated 
intensity at the body, a sound which he 
could neither trace nor identify min- 
gled with the roar of the wind. He had 
a faint impression that somewhere in 
the house a door had opened and 
closed, but the next instant he dis- 
missed it as preposterous. He had ex- 
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plored the building from cellar to attic, 
and he had satisfied himself that he was 
alone. The faint, creeping sound must 
have been a creaking timber or the 
branch of a tree scraping one of the 
windows. Resolving to hold his imagi- 
nation in leash, he blew out ‘the light 
and descended to the lower floor. 

Before the open fireplace in the sit- 
ting room was a stack of wood and 
kindling, and soon a crackling fire was 
thawing the nervous chill out of his 
body. He selected a book and tried to 
read, but he found it hard to fix his 
mind on the printed lines. Now and 
then his eyes wandered to the writing 
desk in the corner, and he imagined his 
uncle, lean, loose-jointed, and ascetic- 
looking, but with a humorous glint in 
his deep-set eyes, sitting there perusing 
a book on some occult subject. The 
picture drawn by his imagination was 
so vivid that he felt as though the dead 
man’s spirit could not be far away. 

He flung away the book and began 
to pace the floor. In vain he tried to 
banish from his thoughts the pictures 
and fancies which his imagination was 
constantly conjuring up. He endeav- 
ored in particular to blot from his 
vision the image of his uncle sitting in 
the armchair before the desk. Strange 
thoughts and ideas flitted in and out of 
his mind like fireflies in the dark. It 
seemed as though the spirit of the man 
he had murdered was pursuing him 
and instilling weird fancies in his con- 
sciousness. 

Forrester tried to shake them off, 
but they pursued him with uncanny per- 
sistence. He had scoffed and laughed 
at his uncle’s ideas, but now, in the soli- 
tude that hemmed him in on all sides, 
they no longer seemed quite so absurd. 
Whispers seemed to come to him on the 
wings of the wind that howled outside 
the house, and he fancied that strange 
shapes were flitting hither and thither 
in the shadows nestling in the corners 
of the room. 
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He got up and put a few more logs 
on the fire. The flames leaped up, and 
the long shadows retreated, but For- 
rester could not banish the spell that 
had fallen upon him. The uncanny 
fancies returned to him with doubled 
insistence. Presently he paused at the 
desk and with a scowl] looked up at the 
wall. A full-length portrait of his uncle 
was hanging there, and the eyes seemed 
to be looking straight at him. 

A hollow laugh escaped him. Though 
he had not realized it until now, it was 
doubtless the sight of his uncle’s picture 
that had inspired those strange and un- 
comfortable sensations. He mounted 
the chair and resolutely turned the por- 
trait to the wall, but the likeness of his 
uncle lingered in his imagination de- 
spite all his efforts to blot it out. 

A muttered curse fell from his lips. 
He flung himself into the chair beside 
the desk, vainly trying to repel the un- 
earthly thoughts that crowded upon 
him. Again the fire was burning low, 
and as the shadows lengthened his 
thoughts once more went back to his 
uncle and the latter’s mystical theories. 
Against his will he felt himself falling 
into a mood of submission to the 
strange influence that seemed to per- 
vade the room. What if his uncle had 
been wiser than those who, like him- 
self, had scoffed and jeered? The 
question came to him with peculiar 
force as he sat there in the darkening 
room, with his fingers drumming nerv- 
ously on the desk. And suppose that 
grotesque condition in the will had not 
been as preposterous as it had seemed 
at first thought? Suppose 

He gave another hoarse and hollow 
laugh. The supposition was ridicuolus, 
he told himself, yet it intrigued and tan- 
talized him. Once he had derided the 
idea as being nothing but the figment 
of a distorted fancy, but now he could 
not help wondering whether it would 
be possible for Fenwick Forrester to 
send a message from the spirit world 
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revealing the hiding place of the money, 
He had read and heard of spirit com- 
munications and knew that some of 
them had been vouched for by well- 
balanced and scholarly people. In the 
past he had given no thought to the 
subject, but now the idea fascinated 
him in spite of himself. 

“One hundred thousand dollars!” he 
mumbled between chattering teeth. The 
thought that such a large amount of 
money was hidden in a place known 
only to a dead man made him feel a 
trifle dizzy. With such a sum in his 
possession, he could easily afford to 
forgo his quarter share of the other 
part of the estate, and retire to a place 
where he would never be harassed by 
fears of the law. He brushed aside 
his doubts and disbeliefs and surren- 
dered himself to a pleasing contempla- 
tion of the prospect. But, granting 
that the thing was possible, how was he 
to enter into communication with the 
dead man? Atterbury had said that he 
must first have faith, and then place 
himself in sympathetic touch with the 
spirit of his uncle. Both conditions 
should be easy of fulfillment, for he al- 
ready felt as though Fenwick For- 
rester’s spirit was filling the room and 
dominating his entire being. 

Of a sudden, while in the midst of 
engrossing reflections, he sprang from 
the chair. A sound, faint, furtive, and 
yet weirdly distinct, had gone through 
the house, and this time he was almost 
certain that he could not have been mis- 
taken. It might have been only a whis- 
per, a sigh, or a stealthy footfall, but 
Forrester felt he must know what had 
caused it. Running on tiptoe, he darted 
in and out of rooms and up and down 
corridors, pausing occasionally to listen 
for sounds, but his search proved futile. 
Sewildered, he returned to the sitting 
room, 

In the middle of the floor he stopped 
short, gazing in wide-eyed amazement 


at a point on the wall just above the 
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writing desk. Only half an hour ago 
he had turned Fenwick Forrester’s pic- 
ture to the wall, but now the eyes of his 
uncle were once more looking down at 
him. He fancied there was a strange 
glitter in the deep-set orbs, and for a 
while it held him spellbound. Then, 
with a cold shiver running down his 
spine, he realized that while he was 
searching the house some one must 
have entered the room and reversed the 
position of the portrait. Yet the theory 
seemed scarcely tenable, for his search 
had satisfied him that he was alone in 
the house. A staggering suspicion, one 
which in a calmer mood he would have 
brushed impatiently aside, took posses- 
sion of him. The spell came back to 
him, this time with trebled force, and 
he asked himself whether it was pos- 
sible that the picture had been turned 
by an invisible hand. 

He laughed at his own question, but 
the laugh sounded like an empty mock- 
ery. Ilere, in utter solitude, with the 
wind howling around the corners and 
fancifully shaped shadows lengthening 
on the floor, anything seemed possible. 
His hand trembled violently as he 
plaeed a few more logs on the fire. 
\gain he felt his mental faculties yield- 
ing to some unearthly essence that 
seemed to grope and move him. With 
a groan on his lips and a clammy sen- 
sation on his forehead, he sank limply 
into the chair. 

Several minutes later he sat up 
straight, conscious of a new sensation 
that was far more poignant than the 
preceding ones. He held his breath and 
strained his ears, and presently a suc- 
cession of faint sounds came to him. 
His mind was reeling and he could 
scarcely trust his senses, but he knew 
that what he heard was real and not a 
product of his fevered imagination. As 
he sat there, straining every muscle, the 
sounds assumed volume and_ tone. 
Some one was singing in a low, gently 
vibrating voice, which he thought was 


his uncle’s. He felt an overwhelming 
dizziness stealing over him. Outside 
the storm was rising in fury, lashing 
huge sheets of rain against the rattling 
windows and causing the house to vi- 
brate with queer noises, but the strains 
of the song rose above the uproar. He 
sat shaking and white-lipped, feeling 
as though the sounds were coming out 
of nowhere. Presently he recognized 
the song. He could not remember the 
title, but it was an aria from one of the 
operas, and he recalled that his uncle 
had often hummed it. 

The realization staggered him. Not 
only was the voice his uncle’s, but the 
song itself was one of Fenwick For- 
rester’s favorites. He sat motionless, 
tightly gripping the arms of the chair, 
until the sounds faltered and 
Then he tried to rise, but something 
held him back. Every speck of color 
faded from his face as he heard his 
name spoken in a low but very clear 
voice, 

“Kent Forrester,” it said, and there 
was an odd vibration in the tones that 
made him shudder. 

“Uncle Fenwick!” he exclaimed. 
The words broke from his lips without 
his volition. The voice that had just 
spoken his name was_ unmistakably 
Fenwick Forrester’s. A freezing sen- 
sation pulsed through his veins at the 
thought that a dead man had addressed 
him. 

“Where—where are you, uncle?” he 
stammered, staring wildly about him 
into the shadows. A blind unreason- 
ing fear, a dazed feeling that he had 
suddenly been transported to a world 
where dead men’s voices spoke his 
name, numbed his limbs and _ over- 
whelmed his reason. 

“Uncle, where—where are you?” he 
repeated, feeling that he must break the 
interval of oppressive silence that had 
followed the first question. 

“Very clese to you,” came the an- 
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swering voice. “You can’t see me, but 
I am not far away.” 

Forrester felt a chokmg sensation in 
the chest. His mind was swamped in 
a turmoil of emotions, but the one 
thought that he was being addressed by 
the man he had murdered stood out 
clear and hideously distinct. 

“Why did you do it, Kent?” contin- 
ted the voice, and this time he detected 
a plaintive and faintly accusing note. 

“I—I don’t know! I can’t tell you!” 
The words burst from him in a frenzy 
of dread and anguish. 

He fancied he heard a laugh; then 
the voice spoke again: 

“Tsn’t there something you would like 
to know?” 

The words affected him like an elec- 
tric shock. Some of the numbing hor- 
ror fell away from him and he made a 
frantic effort to fight off his stupor and 
gather his senses. Presently an idea 
began to stir in the chaos of his mind. 
“There 
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“Yes,” he managed to say. 
is something I'd like to know, but—— 

“But you are afraid I shall not tell 
you,” replied the voice. “You fear I 
bear you ill will because of what you 
did to me. Don’t you know that on this 
side all hatred and malice is forgotten?” 

Iorrester sat rigid, his breath com- 
ing and going in quick, harsh gulps. 

“You would like to know where the 
money is hidden?” continued the voice. 

“Yes—yes!” exclaimed  Torrester 
eagerly. He had a curious feeling that 
it was all a dream, and yet he could 
not doubt that the voice was real. He 
started as once more the faintly mur- 
muring accents reached his ears. 

“T will tell you. You will 
money in the place where you hid my 
body.” 

A scream rose in Forrester’s throat, 
but he choked it back. 

“In the old well!” he demanded. 

“Yes, in the old well. I trust you 
will——”’ 


find the 
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Forrester did not hear the rest. In 
an instant he had bounded from the 
chair. 


IIf. 


He had a feeling, as he rushed from 
the room, that only his muscles were 
acting and that his mind was paralyzed, 
He put matches into his pocket, and in 
a shed back of the house he found a 
lantern. Then, muttering — broken 
snatches of speech under his breath, he 
scurried through the driving rain to- 
ward the old well. 

“The old well!” he mumbled. Fen- 
wick Forrester must have been aware 
of its existence, then. And, _ being 
aware of it, it had been as natural for 
him to hide the money there as it had 
been for his nephew to conceal the 
body in the same spot. It was an ob 
vious hiding place, and at the same 


* time a secure one. The thought trudged 


dully through Forrester’s mind as he 
slid and tumbled down the rough path 
leading to the well. 

At last he was there. One sensation 
was uppermost in his turmoil of emo- 
tions as with frenzied haste he began 
to clear away the brush that covered the 
opening. In a little while he would 
have the one hundred thousand dollars 
in his possession. It was more money 
than he had ever owned before, and it 
would enable him to lead a life of ease 
and luxury in some safe retreat where 
the police would never find him. The 
thought steeled his nerves against the 
grewsomeness of his task. As he puffed 
and sweated, he wondered in what part 
of the well his uncle had hidden the 
money. Would he have to dig down 
deep, beneath the point where the re 
mains of Fenwick Forrester lay buried, 
or would he find it along the sides’ 
Perhaps—— 

Suddenly the shovel dropped from 
his numb hand. A _ light, fluttering 
feebly in the wind, had suddenly ap 
peared a few feet from the well, and 
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acry broke from his lips as the waver- 
ing glow revealed the face of Lawyer 
Atterbury. Just behind the lawyer 
stood a stocky individual wearing a 
badge. 

“Don’t move!” crisply commanded 
Atterbury, and Forrester saw that a 
pistol was pointing unwaveringly at his 
chest. A sense of utter despair seized 
him and he stared stolidly at the two 
men. 

“Much obliged to you for leading us 
to the place where you buried the body 
of your uncle,” the lawyer went on. 
“T wasn’t sure the trick would work, 
but it did. I’ve suspected you for some 
time, but I had no evidence, and it 
would have been difficult to convict you 
as long as the body was missing. It 
won't be hard to convince the jury that 


“No, not all of it. I am still con- 
vinced that your uncle hid the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars somewhere 
around the Hermitage. Maybe one of 
the other three relatives will find it.” 

“But the song,” said Forrester 
dazedly. “And the—the picture.” 

Atterbury chuckled grimly. “I had 
a hard time dodging you in the dark 
rooms and corridors. I had to stage 
a little hocus-pocus to put you in the 
proper frame of mind. You might not 
have fallen for the trick so easily as 
you did if you hadn’t been in the right 
mood. The song and the picture did it. 
You see, I had fitted things up in prepa- 
ration for your arrival. I had a tele- 
phone wire strung between the base- 
ment and the sitting room, and there is 
a cleverly concealed diaphragm in your 





uncle’s desk. I had no trouble imitat- 
ing old Fenwick’s voice; anyhow, you 
were too excited to have any suspicions. 
The trick worked beautifully. Got a 
pair of handcuffs handy, officer?” 


the man who knew where the body lay 
concealed was the man who murdered 
Fenwick Forrester.” 

“Trick !’’ mumbled 
“It was all—a trick!” 


Kent Forrester. 


FORTUNE RECOVERED THROUGH DEVIOUS WAYS 


AKING advantage of the fact that William Girth did not know $26,199 
reposed in his name at the Fidelity Trust Company, in Newark, New 
Jersey, Ralph M. Kutz, chief clerk of the institution, got about $10,000 from 
the man and now faces trial for larceny and embezzlement. The bank clerk 
noticed, in going over the books of the institution that Girth’s account had been 
inactive for nine years. During that time no money had been deposited or 
withdrawn by Girth. So Kutz decided that the owner was dead, and he began 
an investigation, expecting to confirm his belief. Instead, he found Girth liv- 
ing in poor circumstances and unaware of the money in the bank. Just nine 
years ago Girth suffered a stroke of apoplexy and lost his memory of events 
preceding that date. 

Kutz agreed to get a large sum of money and divide it equally with the 
“poor” man. He persuaded Girth to sign three checks on the Fidelity Trust 
Company totaling over $10,000, cashed them, and gave Girth $500. The 
poor” man was honest; he felt that there was something shady about the 
transaction, so he returned his $500 to the bank. Within a few hours the story 
of Girth’s inactive account and comparative wealth was recalled to the wonder- 
ing listener, and the part the bank clerk had played in the drama of the re- 
covered fortune was made clear. Then Kutz was arrested. 
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¥ Charles W. Tyler 


Author of ‘‘Lon Durgin’s Honor System,’’ etc. 


T ten minutes past one o’clock, 

a big, sleek, green-visored se- 

dan raced in beside the curb 

in front of the Wilmot Falls 
National Bank and came to an abrupt 
stop. Two well-dressed strangers got 
out, banging the door of the car care- 
lessly behind them. The engine was 
left running. They glanced up and 
down Exchange Street, and then the 
taller of the two moved slowly up the 
granite steps that led to the door of the 
bank, His companion paused to light 
a cigar; then walked around the car, 
gently tapping each tire with the toe of 
his shoe, After satisfying himself that 
everything was right, he, too, moved 
toward the steps. 

Katharine Newcomb, a keen, busi- 
nesslike young woman at the borderland 
of thirty, the cashier, was checking the 
amounts in several packages of bills. 
When she had finished, she jotted a no- 
tation on a slip of paper and then 
stepped to the high counter at the front. 

Old Henderson and the bookkeeper 
had gone home to dinner. The bank, a 
small town institution, had compara- 
tively a small force. The woman was 
alone, as she was every day between 
the hours of one and two. The huge 
door of the safe at the rear of the room 
was open, its massive steel mechanism 
glittering and suggestive of strength and 
security. The inner door was closed, 
but not locked. 

Katharine glanced through the big 
plate glass window at the front of the 
building, noted the presence of the car, 
mentally catalogued the men who now 
stood waiting beyond, concluded that 


they were from the summer colony on 
the lake, and bowed. 

“T wonder if you would cash a small 
check for me?” inquired the taller 
stranger, smiling ingratiatingly. “We 
are on our way from the White Moun- 
tains to Boston. I very foolishly failed 
to provide sufficient funds for running 
expenses. Thought we could make it. 
But we’ve had a couple blow-outs and 
our luck seems to be badly corroded. 
This is a personal check. I have made 
it out to ‘Cash’. It’s on the Ocean Na- 
tional of Boston. We stopped for gas 
on: Main Street and the garage .man 
wouldn’t look at it”’—with a short laugh 
—‘‘said Brodie took a chance, but not 
him. My name is Felion, and I have 
a number of letters here that will iden- 
tify me’”—pushing the check toward the 
cashier. 

“But even if you are properly iden- 
tified,’ explained Miss Newcomb, “I 
have no means of knowing whether or 
not you-have money at the Ocean Na- 
tional to take care of this check. I—" 
She picked up the bit of blue paper and 
glanced at it; then she shot a swift in- 
terrogative glance at the man beyond 
the wicket. “Why, this check is drawn 
for fifty thousand dollars!” 

“Ves!” the tall man said evenly, 3 
sudden steely glitter showing in his eyes. 
“And that is about the sum that ! 
want!” He shoved a big black auto- 
matic through the openwork of the it 
closure. “I’m sorry to inconvenience 
you, but if you drop your hands below’ 
that counter I shall be obliged to shoot 
you.” 

The last vestige of color faded from 
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the face of the woman. She drew back 
involuntarily. The bit of blue paper 
that had been in her fingers fluttered to 
the floor. Her hands dropped to the 
counter and rested there. They were 
trembling a very little. 

The stockier of the two men now 
walked quickly toward a gate which 
opened into the banking room beyond 
the counter. He took an automatic 
pistol from a pocket of his coat, and 
then dropped into the chair before a 
flat-top desk. 

“All right,” he said tersely. “I'll take 
her now.” 

The tall man slipped his gun out of 
sight and stepped quickly through the 
gate toward the safe at the rear. Katha- 
rine Newcomb turned her head... The 
second stranger had her covered now. 
He was seated ten feet from her, his 
automatic cuddled in his lap. He drew 
acorner of his coat over the weapon. 

The cashier shot a swift glance 
toward the street. The man behind her 
laughed shortly. 

“Don’t forget,” he reminded her, 
“that I have you covered. If anybody 
comes in, busy yourself as usual—but 
keep your hands above the counter. If 
you try to give any warning I shall be 
obliged to not only shoot you but the 
person beyond. There are going to be 
no flukes. We've been sizing up this 
bank a long time. I know there was a 
time that old man Henderson always 
locked that safe when he went to dinner, 
but he evidently figured that after so 
many years Wilmot Falls was immune 
from highwaymen.” 

“What shall I say 


+ a9 
In! 
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if some one comes 


“Nothing. Transact business in the 
regular way. If any one comes who 
merely dropped in to see you personally, 
Just explain that you are very busy be- 
tause you have with you the Federal 
txaminer—and don’t forget that there 
$a .45 here under my coat, and that it 
i$ pointed at you. I shan’t hesitate a 
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minute if I think you are trying to give 
any signal. Just be as sweet as you 
want to, but shoo ’em out with showers 
of blessing You have got to assist the 
busy gentleman yonder who is examin- 
ing the contents of your safe.” 

“Now tell me, Katy, do you under- 
stand me perfectly?” And as the other 
turned her head quickly in surprise as 
the yegg mentioned her name: “Oh, 
it’s nothing. I know your first and last 
name; the first and last of the book- 
keeper, and all about old Henderson, 
and what time the gentlemen go to din- 
ner, and what time they usually get 
back. I happen to know, also, that 
there is a person blows in here at about 
half past one every day to—well, I sus- 
pect it is not for banking purposes that 
he visits the Wilmot Falls National 
Bank. But anyway, you are quite sure 
that you understand how absolutely 
necessary it is to your continued well- 
being that you do exactly as I have told 
you—Miss Newcomb?” 

“You have made everything very 
clear,’ was the reply. “Very!” 


The beauty about Katharine New- 


townsfolk liked to tell 
strangers, was that success had not 
spoiled her. In her present position of 
trust and responsibility, she was as un- 
affected and as sweet as she had been 
when sitting in on the third trick at the 
telegraph office at Wilmot [alls Junc- 
tion. Or, to go still farther back, as she 
had been when she used to ride to town 
from the old Hayden place in a rickety 
and most disreputable carriage with her 
father. 

Country people like to remember, 
sometimes much to the discomforture of 
their idol, the homely little things that 
were a part of the life of the boy or 
girl who are a success. There was old 
Uriah Howe, who never failed to ask 
Katharine on every occasion: “An’ do 
ye ‘member how ye used tew have tew 
ride sittin’ in back with ye long legs 
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spindlin’ out over the edge when ye maw 
come in with ye paw? I never seen 
sich shanks in all my days. But I don’t 
reckon, now ye got tew be a lady, that 
ye ‘member them times scurcely at all. 
Some don’t.” 

And, no matter who was present, 
Katharine always laughed, and patted 
the patriarch on the arm and said: 

“Oh, but I do remember, grandpa’— 
everybody called old Howe grandpa— 
“and those were the happy days after 
all. And do you remember how I used 
to have to keep that faded old plaid 
dressed pulled down to hide the big 
holes I always had in my stockings at 
the knees?” 

“Gosh, jist like it was yisterd’y !” 

There was nothing affected about 
Katharine, people would tell you, and, 
very proud of her, were the quiet village 
people at Wilmot Falls. 

Katharine Newcomb had been a good 
operator, and more than that she pos- 
sessed the ability to handle traffic, 
straighten out tangles and pacify dis- 
traught train crews. 

Old Cass, the chief on the Midland, 
said that the division lost the title to 
a darn fine train despatcher when 
Katharine entered her new field. That 
was what Harry Moulton thought. 
Harry was the second trick despatcher 
in the office at Saratoga. He lived in 
the little white house at the corner of 
Elm and High Streets in Wilmot Falls. 
On his way to the station to take the 
2:08 to Saratoga, it was his custom to 
drop into the bank to find out if Katha- 
rine thought any of going back to rail- 
roading. That was Harry’s excuse, the 
village anvil choir had it around—but, 
as Cesar said, “you can’t believe any- 
thing you hear nowadays, and not much 
that you see.” 

Katharine was always very trim and 
neat, her glossy brown hair brushed 
back in precise waves, her skin very 
fresh and pink, and her waists white and 


starchy, with the sleeves protected by 
paper cuffs pinned at the wrist. 

The massive furniture of the Wilmot 
Falls National Bank made a staid and 
rather imposing background that was 
softened by the presence of Katharine 
Newcomb. And Harry Moulton fre. 
quently had asserted that anybody who 
could thaw out an institution that had 
been frosted for twenty years by old 
Henderson, was entitled to be retired 
for life. He, for one, was in favor of 
it. He suggested the little white house 
at the corner of Elm and High Streets 
as the proper place for retirement. 

To-day, as usual, the young des 
patcher swung jauntily down Exchange 
Street and mounted the steps of the 
Wilmot Falls National Bank close-to 
half past one o’clock. 

“Hello, Katharine!” he called cheer- 
ily. “How is everything moving to-day 
on the banking division?” And thea 
noting the presence behind the gil 
“Oh, I beg your pardon. I didn’t know 
you had company.” 

Katharine Newcomb found that it re 
required every ounce of will power t 
refrain from screaming. Her nerves 
were close to the breaking point. Het 
loyalty to the cantankerous Henderson 
and the people of Wilmot Falls was 
great. If these men behind her sue 
ceeded in getting away with the avail 
able cash, the bank would have to close 
its doors. Yeggs had broken into the 
Wilmot Falls Post Office twice in the 
past five years, and so far as she knew, 
they had never been caught. If men a 
keen and as daring as these successfully 
robbed the bank in broad daylight, what 
hope was there that they would be cap 
tured? 

They had planned their work well; 
their get-away, without a doubt, wa 
equally as finished a method of action 
There was no quesfion concerning theif 
determination to shoot to kill if they 
had to, though they had depended 
the close-hovering menace of their black 
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pistols to subjugate absolutely the 
woman and make their contemplated 
looting comparatively easy. 

Katharine could feel the eyes of the 
yegg behind her as they followed her 
movements, while he checked her every 
word. 

If there was a tremor in her voice 
when she returned the buoyant greeting 
of Harry Moulton, the other did not 
notice it. A sudden terrible fear surged 
over the pretty cashier. What if 
through some innocent word or move- 
ment she awakened the distrust of the 
outlaw? Not only would she have to 
pay the penalty, but also the clean- 
limbed young railroad man beyond. She 
must be very careful. Her eyes met 
those of the despatcher, and she smiled, 
though it required a great effort. She 
must prevent him from asking concern- 
ing her perturbation. 

“Every thing is fine,” she said bravely. 
“The Federal examiner is here to-day, 
and so | am awfully busy. How are 
things on the Midland?” 

“A little dull just now, but they got 
a ham at the junction that keeps my 
trick from getting monotonous As an 
operator he ought to make good in a 
coal mine. They tell me they’re stick- 
ing a sawmill up on Craig Mountain 
tight back of your old place.” 

“Yes, and it’s a shame to hack into 
that young stuff. It hadn’t ought to be 
touched for ten years. I guess, though, 
Money is pretty tight with poor old 
Mace Brooks and his wife. The farm 
hasn't been paying, and I suppose he 
just had to do something.” 

Katharine Newcomb reached both 
hands up and began tucking in stray 
strands of hair. She fussed with some 
papers on the counter before her; then 
began readjusting the pins which held 
the cuffs in place about her forearms. 
One was soiled and torn. She took it 
off and tossed it into a wastebasket; 
then selected a clean Sheet of typewriter 
Paper and began wrapping it in place 
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of the one discarded, her lower arm 
resting on the counter. She lowered 
her eyes; then gazed very straight into 
those of the man beyond, and lowered 
them again. 

Harry Moulton was _ perplexed. 
There was something in the air that 
was not right. He passed some incon- 
sequential remark, and allowed his gaze 
to wander carelessly over the man 
seated directly behind the cashier, The 
latter was smoking a cigar the while 
he appeared to be studying nothing in 
particular, though it was apparent that 
he was watching Katharine Newcomb. 
Another gentleman was _ puttering 
around near the open door of the safe. 

The dispatcher followed the eyes of 
the woman down—till he was suddenly 
aware that the thumb of her right hand, 
resting on the counter close in front 
of her, was being raised and lowered 
with measured, jerky insistence—two 
slow movements and two quick move- 
ments, two slow and two quick. In- 
stantly his telegraphic mind seized upon 
those fluctuations of Katharine New- 
comb’s thumb, and read them correctly 
for which they were—seven, seven. 
Seventy-seven ! 

On the Midland circuits the Morse 
numerals 77 were an_ abbrevation 
which, translated, were: “I have a mes- 
sage for you.” 

Instantly Harry Moulton answered, 
veiling his meaning in an interroga- 
tion: 

“Are you going to join that Eighteen 
Club that my sister was telling me 
about ?” 

In the Morse code 18 asks, “What’s 
the matter?” 

The man near the safe glanced at 
young Moulton and frowned. He 
tapped impatiently on a near-by desk 
top and coughed. 

“Er—ahem! Miss Newcomb, could 
I trouble you a moment, please ?” 

“Yes, in just a minute.” The woman 
looked very straight into the eyes of 
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the man before her; then smiled, and 
said: “I am sorry, Harry, that I can’t 
talk with you longer, but you'll have to 
excuse me.” Her back was square on 
the yegg seated at the desk. Her eyes 
were still on the face of Harry Moul- 
ton. “Give my regards to Billy Cass 
and the rest of the boys. Good-by.” 

“So long, Katharine. I'll drop in 
to-morrow.” 

The dispatcher tipped his hat and 
went out. The woman turned toward 
the man near the safe. 

“Did I understand that you wanted 
me?” 

“I just want you to keep right on 
minding your own _ business very 
strictly,” warned the bank robber. 

“Banking hours are no time to be 
chatting with young men of your ac- 
quaintance,” reproved the gentleman 
who had delegated himself a commit- 
tee of one to act in the capacity of both 
guard and censor. “He is a train dis- 
patcher and you are an old operator, 
they have told me in the village here. 
I was figuring that I’d probably have 
to get nasty with this gat, thinking 
maybe you'd be trying to tap him a sly 
little warning message. I was listening 
for a_ tick-tick-tick, but because it 
makes it much easier for all of us, ] am 
glad you didn’t try and put anything 
over on a pair of poor, hungry bur- 
glars.” 

“T suppose you would have shot me 
if I had tried to télegraph my friend 
that there was a holdup here?” 

“Just as quick as I would wink.” 

“Aren't you afraid that you’d have 
to face the chair? I should think you 
would be.” 

“Look-it, my good woman. Bank 
burglary is a crime that sends ’em over 
the road all the way from ten to twenty 
years. If I was in a pen for that long, 
I’d be stir crazy. That’s a fact. My 
pal and I have doped it out that our 
chances of getting caught are mighty 
small. We’ve got it all figured out fine. 


’ 


There isn’t one chance in fifty that the 
bulls will get us. But when it comes 
right down to that one chance, why, 
either one of us would rather swing 
than fade in some cursed prison. 

“If killing you or the next one of- 
fers a way out, we’re not hesitating, 
Frankly, if you're going to be a crook 
and make it pay, you’ve got to play it 
big—take a chance. If you win, you've 
got something to show; if you lose, 
you lose, that’s all, and you might as 
well be dead as be a piker.” 

The robber at the safe was now 
quickly assembling all the available pa- 
per money. He tumbled it together in 
a pile on a table at the rear of the room, 
glanced into Exchange Street, and then 
leisurely walked out to the waiting car. 
In a few moments he returned witha 
large, black traveling bag. Into this 
he began wedging the thick packages 
of bills. He jauntily secured the money 
in the big cash drawers in the counters 
behind the windows marked “Paying 
Teller” and “Receiving Teller,” ignor- 
ing the silver. 

“IT guess we'll pick out a sunny isle 
and live on the interest after this job,’ 
the taller man told his companion, wink- 
ing at Katharine as he passed. “One 
grand cinch. Just about five minutes 
more and we will be leaving your bee 
autiful Wilmot Falls far, far behind us, 
girlie.” 

“And you don’t think there is aay 
chance that you will be caught?” que 
ried the woman, 

“One in fifty,” responded the man it 
the chair, “and we are going to do al 
we can to make that one poor, little link 
negligible—like cutting the telephont 
wires here, and 4 

“Yes.” Katharine Newcomb fount 
that it required almost more courag 
than she possessed to face the possibik 
ities that were ahead. Her eyes wet 
staring at the great pile of money thd 
was slipping away from beneath he 
hand. Thousands of dollars. She fe 
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terribly small and weak. “Yes, you will 
cut the telephone wires and dg 

“Tie you up in a cute little bundle,” 
said the man with the automatic in his 
lap, “so that you won’t be chasing out 
into this peaceful village and shooting 
the quiet all full of squawks. I can 
see one quivering on your lips right 
now.” 

Katharine Newcomb’s glance trailed 
off up Exchange Street toward the sta- 
tion and to that point where Harry 
Moulton was just turning the corner by 
the town hall. She sighed. Tears came 
to her eyes. 

“Oh, you brutes!” she cried angrily. 
“You call it big—taking a chance— 
swooping down on a quiet little country 
town like this. You wait until you 
know that a woman will be alone in the 
bank and then you rush bravely for- 
ward, with guns drawn, and leer and 
threaten and boast that a human life 
is nothing to you—if it comes between 
you and your low, cowardly purpose!” 

“Well,” grunted the other, “they say 
that women are clever enough to out- 
wit any man that ever lived. You had 
your chance; you got no kick coming.” 

The taller man had finished packing 
the bank’s money in the black bag. He 
crowded the lips of the bag together 
and snapped the clasps into place. 

“All set!” he called. “Get ready to 
tie up that Jane. Good-by, telephone !” 
He jerked the wires of the instrument 
in the outer office loose, then wrecked 
the extension set in the office of old 
Henderson. He gathered up two short 
lengths of the green cord and moved 
toward Katharine Newcomb. “It’s 
your turn,” he said peremptorily. ‘‘Are 
you going to take it like a little lady, 
or have we got to get rough ?” 

The cashier of the Wilmot Falls Na- 
ational Dank stiffened. Her face 
flushed, her eyes blazed, while her hands 
clenched until the knuckles were white. 
’ “You play for big stakes!” she cried. 

You've boasted that it’s a fifty-to-one 
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chance that you make your escape, and 
yet when it comes right down to it 
you're afraid of your life that at the 
last instant | might do something that 
would settle you both behind the bars. 
You're like all crooks! You're yellow, 
unprincipled curs! You never dare to 
play the game! I’ve stood here and 
meekly let you gather up the money 
that was left in my charge! Do you 
think a woman is afraid to die for a 
cause, for a trust? I dare you to put 
your hands on me! Prove your cour- 
age! You devils! You stand there, 
hesitating! You're afraid, and you 
know it! : 

“Take your loot, but don’t you dare 
touch me! I'll fight you as long as 
there is a breath of life in me! And 
if you think I am afraid, try to tie me 
up in a ‘cute little bundle!” 

The smaller man swore softly and 
glanced at his companion. The other 
flung the green strands from him. 

“Let the spitfire be!’ he muttered. 
“You stay here and keep her covered 
until I get that bag in the car. When I 
give you the horn, come on. If she 
makes a move to come around that 
counter before you get to the door, 
shoot her !’”” 

The taller robber turned and picked 
up the black bag. ‘Perhaps we will 
drop in and see you again some time,” 
he called back from the door. Or 
maybe you will be railroading with your 
pudding-headed Harry by _ then. 
Good-by, Katharine!” 

Slowly the second outlaw backed 
through the gate at the end of the coun- 
ter and edged toward the outer door. 
Here he paused, his hand on the big 
brass handle. 

The blatant note of the car’s electric 
horn suddenly shattered the silence of 
the street. The man at the door flung 
himself down the steps. Except for one 
or two pedestrians and a rickety flivver 
with tattered and flapping side curtains, 
Exchange Street was deserted. The 
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decrepit Lizzie wheezed and clattered 
around the corner of the town hall with 
an elastic twitch that gave it the ap- 
pearance of cutting a square corner. 

There was a spurt of sound and 
smoke, a black and terrifying streak of 
tin—and the flivver had negotiated the 
length of Exchange Street and was 
plastered smack in the path of the big, 
sleek sedan with a green visor. 

From the little car three men sprang 
out. Each was armed with a shotgun 
which focused promptly on the two 
gentlemen beyond. Although they were 
not associated with the police force of 
Wilmot Falls, they were determined 
and enthusiastically in favor of pepper- 
ing the big closed car and occupants. 
One of the newcomers was Harry 
Moulton. The remaining two were 
merely able-bodied citizens who hap- 
pened to reside just around the corner 
of the town hall. 

Katharine Newcomb slipped through 
the door of the bank. Her eyes were 
flashing triumphantly. The two pro- 
fane and surprised gentlemen in the 
closed car glared at her with a hopeless 
rage in their eyes. 

“You jinx!” cried the tall robber. 

“l’ll take that money, please,” said 
the cashier calmly. “And don’t forget 
that it was a woman that outwitted you 
—thanks to the happy interest that Mr. 
Harry Moulton has been taking in the 
banking business.” 

“Tell me,” pleaded the stockier of the 
yeggman, as he was relieved of his auto- 
matic, “how in the name of all the con- 
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demned imps of Satan did you tele 
graph it to that brass pounder? | 
thought you’d try something like that, 
but I could have sworn that you neither 
had the time nor the chance. How on 
earth did you tip him off?” 

Katharine Newcomb laughed a little 
nervously, 

“It was quite a story, too, wasn’t it, 
Harry? I had to get it all in for fear 
one little false move would spoil it.” 

“And the longest two blocks I ever 
walked in my life,” put in the dis 
patcher, “were between here and the 
town hall. I could swear that it tooka 
thousand years.” 

“T told him,” said the woman, pat 
ting Harry Moulton’s hand, which, 
somehow, had found one of her own, 
“in Morse that I was covered, the bank 
was being held up and that he must 
get help without betraying the thing 
that he knew. I signaled ‘77’ with my 
thumb, and he asked concerning the 
Eighteen Club. ‘18’ means, ‘What 
the matter?’ ” 

“One chance in fifty!” muttered the 
tall yegg between his teeth. “Anda 
Jane beat us out!” 

“With her brain, with her coolness 
—and a wink,” said Harry Moulton 
“She telegraphed me the dots and 
dashes of the Morse code with her eye 
while I stood there talking to her.” 

“And she stood there meekly letting 
us gather up the loot,” groaned the shor 
outlaw. “And then played for time 
Oh, yes, we'll be back again—fiftees 
years from now.” 


—S—S——_ 


DRAMATIC CONFESSION IN COURTROOM 


S Conrad Winkler, twenty-four years old, was about to hear sentence ptt 
nounced upon him in the Middlesex County Court at New Brunswick 
New Jersey, for the theft of three automobile tires, Roy McDowell, sixteé 
years old, startled the court by confessing that he and not Winkler was th 


guilty person. 


The two young men were friends, and it is believed that Winkle 


knew his pal was guilty of the crime and that he was prepared to serve sth 


tence in his stead. 


Winkler’s lawyer secured a delay in the pronouncing 


sentence and will make application for a new trial. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN Antony Bartle, antiquarian bookseller of Barford, England, comes upon the will of John 
Mallathorpe, which he finds in an old book purchased from Mallathorpe’s estate, be goes at 


Eldrick & Pascoe. 
his mill. 


once to see his lawyers, 
killed in an accident at 


Mallathorpe, with his manager and cashier, 
His estate had passed 
Nesta Mallathorpe, who live at his late home with their mother. 


had been 
to his nephew and niece, Harper and 
After explaining his errand and 


his discovery to Linwood Pratt, the senior clerk of Eldrick & Pascoe, old Bartle dies of heart failure 


in Eldrick’s chair. 


heard from the dead man that no one knows of his discovery. 
to settle his grandfather's affairs, and learas from the dead bookseller's office boy that Bartle 


arrives 


had written a letter that very day to Mrs. Mallathorpe. 


Pratt decides his big chance has come, and appropriates the will, after he had 


Bartle’s grandson, Bartle Collingwood, 


Investigation convinces Collingwood that 


his grandfather merely wanted to purchase from Mrs. Mallathorpe more antiquarian books of her 


late brother-in-law. 


bargain. On his way home he 


James 


But Pratt sees Mrs. Mallathorpe, shows her a copy of the will, and proposes a 
is overtaken by 


Parrawhite, another clerk in Eldrick & 


Pascoe's office, who tells him he was hidden in the office at the time of old Bartle’s visit, and knows 


all. He proposes that they sell the document to Mrs, Mallathorpe. 
into a deep quarry pit filled with water, 


is killed. Pratt throws the body 
Parrawhite’s clothes with iron, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MACHINATIONS OF A MURDERER. 


OON after halt past eight next 
morning Pratt was in Eldrick 
& Pascoe’s office, and for 
nearly. forty minutes he had 
the place entirely to himself. But it 
took only a few of those minutes for 
him to do what he had carefully planned 
before he went to bed the previous 
night. Shutting himself into Eldrick’s 
private room and making sure that he 
Was alone this time, he immediately 
Opened the drawer in the senior part- 
ner’s desk, wherein Eldrick, culpably 
enough, as Parrawhite had sneeringly 
remarked, was accustomed to put loose 
money. Eldrick was strangely careless 





in that way; he would throw money 
into that drawer in the presence of his 


clerks—notes, gold, silver. If it hap- 
pened to occur to him, he would take 


A fight ensues, and Parrawhite 
having tirst weighted 


the money out at the end of an after- 
noon and hand it to Pratt to lock up 
in the safe; but as often as not it did 
not occur. Pratt had more than once 
ventured on a hint which was almost a 
remonstrance, and Eldrick had paid no 
attention to him. Eldrick was a care- 
less, easy-going man in many respects, 
and liked to do things in his own way. 
And, after all, as Pratt had decided, 
when he found that his hints were not 
listened to, it was Eldrick’s own affair 
if he liked to leave money lying about. 
There was money lying about in that 
drawer when Pratt drew it open. It 
was never locked, day or night, or, if it 
was, the key was left in it. As soon 
as he opened it he saw some gold and 
silver, and under a letter weight four 
bank notes of fifty dollars each. But 
this was precisely what Pratt had ex- 
pected to see. He himself had handed 
the bank notes, gold, and silver to El- 
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drick the previous evening, just after 
receiving them from a client who had 
called to pay his bill. And he had seen 
Fldrick place them in the drawer as 
usual, and soon afterward Eldrick had 
walked out, saying he was going to 
the club, and he did not return. 

What Pratt did was done as the re- 
sult of careful thought and deliberation. 
There was a check book lying on the 
top of some papers in the drawer; he 
took it up and tore three checks out 
of it. Then he picked up the bank 
notes, tore them and the abstracted 
blank checks into pieces, and dropped 
the pieces into the fire recently lighted 
by the caretaker. He watched these 
fragments burn, and then he put the 
gold and silver in his hip pocket, where 
he already carried a good deal of his 
own, and walked out. 

Nine o'clock brought the office boy, 
a quarter past nine brought the clerks, 
and at ten o'clock Eldrick walked in. 
According to custom, Pratt proceeded 
to E:ldrick’s room with the letters and 
went through them with him. One of 
them contained a legal document, over 
which the solicitor frowned a little. 

“Ask Parrawhite’s opinion about 
that,” he said presently, indicating a 
marked paragraph. 

“Parrawhite has not come in this 
morning, sir,” observed Pratt, gather- 
ing up letters and papers. “I'll draw 
his attention to it when he arrives.” 

Ile went into the outer office, only 
to be summoned back to Eldrick a few 
minutes later. The senior partner was 
standing by his desk, looking a little 
concerned, and, thought Pratt, decidedly 
uncomfortable. He motioned the clerk 
to close the door. “Has Parrawhite 
come?” he asked. 

“Not yet, Mr. Eldrick,” Pratt replied. 

“Is he usually late?’ inquired El- 
drick. 

“Usually quite 
nine,” said Pratt. 

E‘ldrick glanced at his watch, then 


punctual—half past 
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at his clerk. “Didn’t you give me some 
cash last night?” he asked. 

“Two hundred and fifteen dollars,” 
answered Pratt; “Thompson’s bill of 
costs. He paid it yesterday afternoon.” 

ieldrick looked more uncomfortable 
than ever. ‘Well, the fact is,” he said, 
“I—I meant to hand it to you to put in 
the safe, Pratt. but I didn’t come back 
from the club. And—it’s gone!” 

Pratt simulated concern, but not as- 
tonishment. Eldrick pulled open the 
drawer and waved a hand over it. “I 
put it down there,” he said. “Very 
careless of me, no doubt, but nothing 
of this sort has ever happened before, 
and—— However, there’s the unpleas- 
ant fact, Pratt. The money’s gone!” 

Pratt, who had hastily turned over 
the papers and other contents of the 
drawer, shook his head and used his 
privilege as an old and cor.tfidential serv- 
ant. “I’ve always said, sir, that it was 
a great mistake to leave loose money 
lying about,” he remarked mournfully. 
“Tf there’d only been a practice of let- 
ting me lock anything of that sort up 
in the safe every night, and this check 
sir, then- a 
I know!” 


book, too, 

“T know, Eldrick. 
“Very reprehensible on my part. I’m 
afraid I’m careless, no doubt of it. 


ie t ” 


sut—— 


said 


Iie was interrupted by Pratt, who 
was turning over the check book. 
‘Some check forms have been taken out 
of this,” he said; “three, at the end. 
Look the re, Sii:” 

Eldrick uttered an exclamation of in- 
tense annoyance and disgust. He looked 
at the despoiled check book and flung 
it into the drawer. 

“Pratt,” he said, turning half appeal- 
ingly, half confidentially to the clerk, 
“don’t say a word of this; above all, 
don’t mention it to Mr. Pascoe. It's 
my fault, and I must make the two hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars good. But I’m 
afraid this is Parrawhite’s work. I- 
well, I may as well tell you, he’d been 
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in trouble before he came here. I gave 
him another chance; I’d known him 
years ago. thought he’d go straight. 
But I fear he’s been tempted. He may 
have seen me leave money about. Was 
he in here last night?” 

Pratt pointed to a document which 
lay on Eldrick’s desk. “He came in 
here to leave that for your perusal,” 
he answered. ‘He was in here alone a 
minute or two before he left.” 

All these lies came readily and natu- 
rally, and Eldrick swallowed each. He 
shook his head. ‘My fault, all my 
fault!” he said. “Look here, keep it 
quiet. But do you know where Parra- 
white has lived—lodged ?” 

“No,” replied Pratt, “but some of the 
others may.” 

“Try to find out quietly,” continued 
Eldrick, “Then make some excuse to 
go out, take papers somewhere or some- 
thing, and find if he’s left his lodgings. 
I—[ don’t want to set the police on 
him. He was a decent fellow once. 
See what you can make out, Pratt. In 
strict secrecy, you know. I do not want 
this to go farther.” 

Pratt could have danced for joy 
when he presently went out into the 
town. There would be no hue and cry 
after Parrawhite, none! Eldrick would 
accept the fact that Parrawhite would 
hever be heard of, never be mentioned 
again. It was the height of good luck 
for him. Already he had got rid of 
any small scraps of regret or remorse 
about the killing of his fellow clerk. 
Why should he be sorry? The scoun- 
drel had tried to murder him, thinking, 
no doubt, that he had the will on him. 
What he had done he had done in self- 
defense. No! Everything was work- 
ing together finely. Parrawhite’s pre- 
vious bad record, Eldrick’s carelessness, 
and his desire to hush things up—it 
Was all gi 0d. 

From that day forward Parrawhite 
Would be as if he had never been. Pratt 
Was not even afraid of the body being 


5d 


discovered, for he believed that it would 
remain forever where it was, and the 
probability was that the authorities 
would fill up that pit with earth and 
stones. But if it was brought to light, 
why, the explanation was simple. Par- 
rawhite, having robbed his employer, 
had been robbed himself, possibly by 
men with whom he had been drinking, 
and had been murdered into the bar- 
gain. No suspicion could attach to him, 
Pratt. He had nothing to fear—noth- 
ing! 

For the appearance of the thing he 
called at the place where Parrawhite 
had lodged, but the people had seen 
nothing of him since the previous morn- 
ing. They were poor, cheap lodgings in 
a mean street. The woman of the 
house said that Parrawhite had gone 
out as usual the morning before and 
had never been in again. In order to 
find out all he could, Pratt asked if 
he had left much behind him in the way 
of belongings, and, just as he had ex- 
pected, he learned that Parrawhite’s 
personal property was remarkably lim- 
ited; he only possessed one suit of 
clothes and not much besides, said the 
landlady. 

“Ts there aught wrong?” 


she asked, 
when Pratt had finished his questions. 
‘Are you from where he worked?” 


“That’s it,” answered Pratt. “And 
he hasn’t turned up this morning, and 
we think he’s left the town. Owe you 
anything, missus ?” 

“Nay, nothing much,” she replied. 
“Two dollars and a half ’u’d cover it, 
mister. 

Pratt gave her five dollars. It was 
not out of consideration for her, nor as 
a concession to Parrawhite’s memory. 
It was simply to stop her from coming 
down to Eldrick & Pascoe’s. “Well, I 
don’t think you'll see him again,” he 
remarked. “And I dare say you won't 
care if you don’t.” He turned away 
then, but before he had gone far the 


woman called him back. 
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“What am I to do with his bits of 
things, mister, if he doesn’t come back ?” 
she asked. 

“What you please,’ answered Pratt. 
“Throw ’em on the dust heap.” 

As he went back to the center of the 
town he occupied himself in consider- 
ing his attitude to Mrs. Mallathorpe 
when she called him that evening. In 
spite of his own previous notions and 
of his carefully worked-out scheme 
about the stewardship, he had been im- 
pressed by what Parrawhite had said as 
to the wisdom of selling the will for 
cash. Pratt did not believe there was 
anything in the Collingwood suggestion. 
No doubt whatever, he had decided, that 
old Bartle had meant to tell Mrs. Mal- 
lathorpe of his discovery when she 
called in answer to his note; but as he 
had died before she could call, and as 
he had told nobody but Pratt, what 
possible danger could there be from 
Collingwood? And a stewardship for 
life appealed to him. He knew, from 
observation of the world, what a fine 
thing it is to have a certainty. If he 
once became steward and agent of the 
Normandale Grange estate he would 
stick there until he had saved a tidy 
heap of money. Then he would retire 
with a pension and a handsome present 
and enjoy himself. To be provided for 
for life, what more could a wise man 
want? And yet there was something 
in what that fellow Parrawhite had 
urged. 

Pratt’s doubts on this point were 
settled in a curious fashion. He had 
reached the center of the town in his 
return to Eldrick’s, and there, in the 
fashionable shopping street, he ran up 
against an acquaintance. He and the 
acquaintance stopped and chatted about 
nothing. And, as they lounged on the 
curb, a smart victoria drew up close by, 
and out of it stepped a girl who imme- 
diately attracted Pratt’s eyes. He 
watched her into a shop, and his com- 
panion laughed. 
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“That’s the sort!” he remarked flip. 
pantly. “If you and ! had one each 
old man—what ?” 

“Who is she?” demanded Pratt. 

The acquaintance stared at him in 
surprise. “What!” he exclaimed. “You 
don’t know that’s Miss Mallathorpe?” 

“T didn’t know,” said Pratt. ‘‘Fact!” 

He waited until Nesta Mallathorpe 
came out and drove away, so that he 
could get another and closer look at 
her. And when she was gone he went 
slowly back to the office, his mind made 
up. Risk or no risk, he would carry 
out his original notion. Whatever Mrs, 
Mallathorpe might offer, he would stick 
to his idea of close and intimate con 
nection with Normandale Grange. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TERMS OF A CONQUEROR. 

EFT to face the situation which 
Pratt had revealed to her in such 
sudden and startling fashion, Mrs. Mal 
lathorpe had been quick to realize its 
seriousness, It had not taken much to 
convince her that the clerk knew what 
he was talking about. She had no doubt 
whatever that he was right when he 
said that the production of John Mal 
lathorpe’s will would mean disposses- 
sion to her children, and through them 
to herself. Nor had she any doubt, 
either, of Pratt’s intention to profit by 
his discovery. She saw that he was a 
young man of determination, not at all 
scrupulous, eager to seize on anything 
likely to turn to his own advantage. 
She was, in short, at his mercy, with 
no one to turn to. Her son was weak, 
powerless, almost devoid of character; 
he cared for nothing beyond ease and 
comfort, and left everything to her, 80 
long as he was allowed to do what he 
liked. She dared not confide in him; 
he was not fit to be intrusted with such 
a secret, nor was he endowed with the 
courage to carry it off boldly and ut 
flinchingly. Nor dare she confide t 
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to her daughter. Nesta was as strong 
as her brother was weak. Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe had only told the plain truth 
when she said to Pratt that, if her 
daughter knew of the will, she would go 
straight to the trustees. No, she would 
have to do everything herself. And she 
could do nothing save under Pratt’s 
dictation. So long as he had that will 
in his possession he could make her 
agree-to whatever terms he liked to in- 
sist upon. 

She spent a sleepless night, revolving 
all sorts of plans; she revolved more 
plans and schemes during the day which 
followed. But they all ended at the 
same point—Pratt. All the future de- 
pended upon—Pratt. And by the end 
of the day it had come to this: she must 
make a determined effort to buy Pratt 
clean out, so that she could get the will 
into her own possession and destroy it. 
She knew that she could easily find 
the necessary money. Harper Malla- 
thorpe had such a natural dislike of all 
business matters and was so little fitted 
to attend to them that he was only too 
well content to leave everything relating 
to the estate and the mill at Barford 
to his mother. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe used some ingenu- 
ity in making her visit to Pratt. Giving 
out that she was going to see a friend 
in Barford, of whose illness she had 
just heard, she drove into the town, 
and, on arriving near the town hall, dis- 
missed her carriage, with orders to the 
coachman to put up his horses at a 
livery stable, and to meet her at the 
same place at a specified time. Then 
she went away on foot and drew a thick 
veil over her face before hiring a cab 
in which she drove to the outskirts, 
where Pratt had his lodging. She was 
still veiled when Pratt’s landlady 
showed her into the clerk’s sitting room. 

“Is it safe here?” she asked at once. 
“Is there no fear of anybody hearing 
what we may say ?” 

“None,” answered Pratt reassuringly. 
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“IT know these folks. I’ve lived here 
several years, and nobody could hear, 
however much they put their ears to the 
keyhole. Good thick old walls, these, 
Mrs. Mallathorpe, and a solid door. 
We're as safe here as we were in your 
study last night.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe sat down in the 
chair which Pratt politely drew near 
his fire. She raised her veil and looked 
at him, and the clerk saw at once how 
anxious and eager she was. 

“That will!” she said in a low voice. 
“Let me see it first.” 

“One moment,’ answered Pratt. 
“First, you understand that I’m not go- 
ing to let you handle it. I’ll hold it 
before you so that you can read it. 
Second, you give me your promise— 
I’m trusting you—that you'll make no 
attempt to seize it. It’s not going out 
of my hands.” 

“I’m only a woman and you're a 
strong man,” she retorted sullenly. 

“Quite so,” said Pratt. “But women 
have a trick of snatching at things. 
And, if you please, you'll do exactly 
what I tell you to do. Put your hands 
behind you. If I see you make the 
least movement with them, back goes 
the will into my pocket.” 

If Pratt had looked more closely at 
her just then he would have taken warn- 
ing from the sudden flash of hatred and 
resentment which swept across Mrs. 
Mallathorpe’s face. It would have told 
him that he was dealing with a danger- 
ous woman, who would use her wits to 
circumvent and beat him—if not now, 
then later. But he was moving the 
gas bracket over his mantelpiece, and 
he did not see. 

“Very well, but I had no intention of 
touching it,” said Mrs. Mallathorpe. 
“All I want is to see it and read it.” 

She obediently followed out Pratt’s 
instructions, and, standing in front of 
her, he produced the will, unfolded it, 
and held it at a convenient distance be- 
fore her eyes. He watched her closely 
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as she read it, and he saw her grow 
very pale. 

“Take your time. Read it over two 
or three times,” he said quietly. “Get 
it well into your mind, Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe.” 

She nodded her head at last, and 
Pratt stepped back, folded up the will, 
and, turning to a heavy box which lay 
open on his table, placed it within, under 
lock and key. And that done, he turned 
back and took a chair close to his 
visitor. 

“Safe there, Mrs. Mallathorpe,” he 
said, with a glance that was both re- 
assuring and cunning. “But only for 
the night. I keep a few securities of 
my own at one of the banks in the town 
—never mind which—and that will shall 
be deposited with them to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe shook her head, 
“No,” she said, “because you'll come 
to verms with me.” 

Pratt shook his head, too, and he 
laughed. “Of course I shall come to 
terms with you,” he answered. “But 
they'll be my terms, and they don’t in- 
clude any giving up of that document. 
That’s flat, Mrs. Mallathorpe!” 

“Not if I make it worth your while?” 
she asked. “Listen! You don’t know 
what ready money I can command. 
Ready money, I tell you—cash down, 
on the spot!” 

“I’ve a pretty good notion,” re- 
sponded Pratt. “It’s generally under- 
stood in the town that your son’s a 
mere figurehead and that you’re the real 
boss of the whole show. I know that 
you're at the mill four times a week and 
that the managers are under your 
thumb. I know that you manage every- 
thing connected with the estate. So, 
of course, I know you've lots of ready 
money at your disposal.” 

“And I know that you don’t earn 
inore than twenty-five or thirty dollars 
a week at the outside,” said Mrs. Mal- 
lathorpe quietly. “Come, now, just 


think what a nice, convenient thing it 
would be to a young man of your age 
to have capital. Capital! It would be 
the making of you. You could go right 
away to London, say, and start out on 
whatever you liked. Be sensible. Sell 
me that paper and be done with the 
whole thing.” 

“No,” replied Pratt. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe looked at him for 
a full moment. She was a shrewd 
judge of character, and she felt that 
Pratt was one of those men who are 
hard to stir from a _ position once 
adopted. But she had to make her 
effort, and she made it in what she 
thought the most effective way. 

“T’ll give you twenty-five thousand 
dollars cash for it,” she said. “Meet 
me with it to-morrow, anywhere you 
like in the town, any time you like, and 
I’ll hand you the money in notes.” 

“No,” said Pratt. “No.” 

Once more she looked at him, and 
Pratt looked back and smiled. “When 
I say no, I mean no,” he went on. 
“And I never meant ‘No’ more firmly 
than I do now.” 

“T don’t believe you,” she answered, 
affecting a doubt which she certainly 
did not feel. ‘You're only holding out 
for more money.” 

“Tf I were holding out for .more 
money, Mrs. Mallathorpe,” _ replied 
Pratt, “if I meant to sell you that will 
for a cash payment, I should have stated 
my terms to you last night. I should 
have said precisely how much I wanted 
and I shouldn’t have budged from the 
amount. Mrs. Mallathorpe, it’s no 
good. I’ve got my own schemes and 
my own ideas, and I’m going to carry 
‘em out. I want you to appoint me 
steward to your propery, your affairs, 
for life.” 

“Life!” she exclaimed. “Life!” 

“My life,” answered Pratt. “And let 
me tell you, you'll find me a first-class 
man, a good, faithful, honest servant. 


I'll do well by you and yours. You'll 
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never regret it as long as you live. 
It'll be the best day’s work you’ve done. 
I'll look after your son’s interests, 
everybody’s interests, as if they were 
my own. As, indeed,” he added, with 
a sly glance, “they will be.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe realized the final- 
ity, the resolve in all this, but she made 
one more attempt. “Fifty thousand,” 
she said. “Come, now, think what fifty 
thousand dollars in cash would mean 
to you.” 

“No, nor a hundred thousand,” re- 
plied Pratt. “I’ve made up my mind. 
I'll have my own terms. It’s no use, 
not one bit of use, haggling or discuss- 
ing matters further. I’m in possession 
of the will, and therefore of the situa- 
tion. Mrs. Mallathorpe, you’ve just got 
to do what I tell you.” 

He got up from his chair, and, go- 
ing over to a side table, took from it 
a blotting pad, some writing paper, and 
apencil. I*or the moment his back was 
turned, and again he did not see the 
look of almost murderous hatred which 
came into his visitor’s eyes. Had he 
seen and understood it, he might even 
then have reconsidered matters, and 
taken Mrs. Mallathorpe’s last offer. 
But the look had gone when he turned 
again, and he noticed nothing as he 
handed over the writing materials. 

“What are these for?” she asked. 

“You'll see in a moment,” replied 
Pratt, reseating himself and drawing 
his chair a little nearer her own. “Now 
listen, because it’s no good arguing any 
more. You’re going to give me that 
stewardship and agency. You'll simply 
tell your son that it’s absolutely neces- 
sary to have a steward. He'll agree. 
lf he doesn’t, no matter, you'll convince 
him. Now, then, we must do it in a 
fashion that won’t excite any suspicion. 
Thus, in a few days, say next week, 
you'll insert in the Barford papers— 
all three of them—the advertisement 
I'm going to dictate to you. We’ll put 
it in the usual formal phraseology. 
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Write this down, if you please, Mrs, 
Mallathorpe.” 

He dictated an advertisement, setting 
forth the requirements of which he had 
spoken, and Mrs. Mallthorpe obeyed 
him and wrote. She hated Pratt more 
than ever at that moment; there was 
a quiet, steadfast implacability about 
him that made her feel helpless, but 
she restrained all sign of it, and, when 
she had done his bidding, she looked at 
him as calmly as he looked at her. 

“Il am to insert this in the Barford 
papers next week,” she said. “And 
what then?” 

“Then you'll get a lot of applications 
for the job,” said Pratt. “There'll be 
mine among them. You can throw 
most of ‘em in the fire. Keep a few 
for form’s sake, profess to discuss them 
with Mr. Harper, but let all the dis- 
cussion be all on your side. Wl send 
two or three good testimonials. You'll 
incline to me at the first. You'll send 
for me. Your interview with me will 
be highly satisfactory; then you'll give 
me the appointment.” 

“And your terms?” asked Mrs. Mal- 
lathorpe. Now that her own scheme had 
failed, she seemed quite placable to all 
Pratt’ proposals, a sure sign of danger 
to him if he had only known it. “Bet- 
ter let me know them now and have 
done with it.” 

“(Quite so,” agreed Pratt. “But, first 
of all, can you keep them secret to 
yourself and me—the money part, any- 
way ?” 

“T can and shall,” she answered. 

“Good!” said Pratt. “Very well, I 
want five thousand a year. Also, I 
want two rooms and a business room at 
the grange. I shall not interfere with 
you or your family or your domestic 
arrangements, but I shall expect to have 
all my meals served to me from your 
kitchen, and to have one of your serv- 
ants at my disposal. I know the 
grange; I’ve been over it more than 
once. There’s much more room there 
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than you can make use of. Give me 
the rooms I want in one of the wings. 
I shan’t disturb any of you. You'll 
never see me except on business, and 
if you want to.” 

Again the calm acquiescence which 
would have surprised some men. Why 
Pratt failed to be surprised by it was 
because he was just then feeling ex- 
ceedingly triumphant; he believed that 
Mrs. Mallathorpe was metaphorically 
at his feet. He had more than a little 
vanity in him, and it pleased him 
greatly to dictate terms. He saw him- 
self a conqueror, with his foot on the 
neck of his victim. 

“Ts that all, then?” asked the visitor. 

“All,” answered Pratt. 

Mrs. Mallathorpe calmly folded up 
the draft of the advertisement and 
placed it in her purse. Then she rose 
and adjusted her veil. 

“Then there is nothing to be done 
until 1 get your answer to this, your 
application?” she asked. “Very well.” 

Pratt showed her out, and walked 
to the carriage with her. He went back 
to his rooms highly satisfied and utterly 
ignorant of what Mrs. Mallathorpe was 
thinking as she drove away. 





CHAPTER IX. 
COLLINGWOOD’S PROSPECTS. 
WITHIN a week of his stuidden death 

in Eldrick’s private office, old 
Antony Bartle was safely laid in the 
tomb under the yew tree, of which Mrs. 
Clough had spoken with such apprecia- 
tion, and his grandson had entered into 
virtual possession of all that he had left, 
Collingwood found little difficulty in 
settling his grandfather’s affairs. 
Everything had been left to him, and 
he was the sole executor as well as sole 
residuary legatee. He found his vari- 


ous tasks made uncommonly easy. An- 
other bookseller in the town hurried to 
buy the entire stock and business, good 
will, book debts, everything. 


Colling- 
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wood was free of all responsibility of 
the shop in Quagg Alley within a few 
days of the old man’s funeral. And 
when he had made a handsome present 
to the housekeeper, a suitable one to the 
shop boy, and paid his grandfather's 
last debts, he was free to depart, a 
richer man by a hundred thousand dol- 
lars than when he hurried down to Bar- 
ford in response to Eldrick’s telegram, 

He sat in Eldrick’s office one after- 
noon, winding up his affairs with him, 
There were certain things that Eldrick 
& Pascoe would have to do. He 
himself would have to return to Lon- 
don. 

“There’s something I want to pro- 
pose to you,” said Eldrick, when they 
had finished the immediate business. 
“You're going to practice, of course?” 

“Of course,” replied Collingwood 
with a laugh. “If I get the chance.” 

“You'll get the chance,” said Eldrick. 
“What line are you going in for?” 

“Commercial law—company law—as 
a special thing,” answered Collingwood. 
“Why ?” 

“I'll tell your what it is,” continued 
Eldrick eagerly. “There’s a career for 
you, if you’ll take my advice. Leave 
London, come down here and take 
chambers in the town, and go the North- 
eastern Circuit. I'll promise you, for 
our firm alone, plenty of work. You'll 
get more; there’s lots of work waiting 
here for a good, smart young lawyer. 
Ah, you smile, but I know what I am 
talking about. You don’t know Bar- 
ford men. They believe in the old 
adage that one should look at home be- 
fore going abroad. They’re given to 
litigation, too, and if you were here on 
the spot they’d give you work. What 
do you say, Collingwood ?” 

“That you sound very tempting. But 
I was thinking of sticking to London.” 

“Not one-hundredth part of the 
chance in London that there is here!” 
affirmed Eldrick. “We badly want two 
or three lawyers in this place. A ma 
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who’s really well up in commercial and 
company law would soon have his hands 
full. ‘There’s work, I tell you. Take 
my advice and come!” 

“T couldn't come, in any case, for a 
few months,” said Collingwood mus- 
ingly. “Of course, if you really think 
there’s an opening 

“I know there is,” asserted Eldrick. 
“T'll guarantee you lots of work—our 
york. I’m sick of fetching men down 
all the way from town, or getting them 
from Leeds. Come, and you'll see.” 

“| might come in a few months’ time 
and try things for a year or two,” re- 
plied Collingwood. “But I’m off to 
India, you know, next week, and I shall 
be away until the end of spring—four 
months or so.” 

“To India!’ exclaimed Eldrick. 
“What are you going to do there?” 

“Sir John Standridge,” said Colling- 
wood, mentioning a famous legal lumi- 
nary of the day, “is going out to Hyder- 
abad to take certain evidence and hold 
a sort of inquiry in a big case, and 
I'm going with him as his secretary and 
assistant. I was in his chambers for 
two years, you know. We leave next 
week and we shall not be back until the 
end of April.” 

“Lucky man!” remarked the solicitor. 
“Well, when you return, don’t forget 
what I’ve said. Come back. You'll 
not regret it. Come and settle down. 
By the way, you're not engaged, are 
yous 

“Engaged?” said Collingwood. ‘To 
what, to whom? What do you mean?” 

“Engaged to be married,’ answered 
Eldrick coolly. “You’re not? Good! 
If you want a wife, there’s Miss Malla- 
thorpe. Nice, clever girl, my boy, and 
no end of what Barford folk call brass. 
The very woman for you.” 

“Do you Barford people ever think 
of anything else but what you call 
brass?” asked Collingwood laughingly. 

“Sometimes,” replied Eldrick, “But 
it’s generally of something that nothing 
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but brass can bring or produce. After 
all, a rich wife isn’t a despisable thing 
nowadays. You’ve seen this young 
lady ?” 

“I’ve been there once,” assented Col- 
lingwood. 

“Go again before you leave,” coun- 
seled Eldrick. ‘‘You’re just the right 
man. Listen to the counsels of the wise. 
And while you’re in India, think well 
over my other advice. I tell you there’s 
a career for you here in the North that 
you'll never get in town.” 

Collingwood left him and went out 
to find an automobile and drive off to 
Normandale Grange, not because EI- 
drick had advised him to go, but be- 
cause of his promise to Harper and 
Nesta Mallathorpe. And once more he 
found Nesta alone, and, though he had 
no spice of vanity in his composition, 
it seemed to him that she was glad when 
he walked into the room in which they 
had first met. 

“My mother is out—gone to town, to 
the mill,” she said, “and Harper is 
knocking around the park, with a gun, 
killing rabbits—and time. He'll be in 
presently to tea, and he'll be delighted 
to see you. Are you going to stay in 
Barford much longer ?” 

“I’m going up to town this evening 
by the seven o'clock train,” answered 
Collingwood, watching her keenly. “All 
my business is finished now for the 
present.” 

“But you'll be coming back?” she 
asked, 

“Perhaps,” he said. “I may come 
back again after a while.” 

“When you do come back,” she went 
on a little hurriedly, “will you come 
and see us again? I—it’s difficult to 
explain—but I do wish Harper knew 
more men. Do you understand ?” 

“You mean he needs more com 
pany °” 

“More company of the right kind. 
Hie doesn’t know many nice men, and 
he has so little to occupy him. He’s 
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no head for business—my mother at- 
tends to all that—and he doesn’t care 
much about sport, and when he goes 
into Barford he only hangs about the 
club, and, I’m afraid, at two or three 
of the hotels there, and it’s not good 
for him.” 

“Can’t you get him interested in any- 
thing?’ suggested Collingwood. “Is 
there nothing that he cares about?” 

“Ife never did care about anything,” 
replied Nesta with a sigh. “He’s apa- 
thetic, just moves along. Sometimes I 
think he was born half asleep and he’s 
never been really awakened. Pity, isn’t 
it?” 

“Considering 
pity,” agreed Collingwood. 
provided for,” 

Nesta gave him a swift glance. 

“it might have been a good deal bet- 
ter for him if he hadn't been provided 
for,” she said. “He'd have just had to 
do something then. But, if you come 
back, you'll come here sometimes?” 

“Of course,” answered Collingwood. 
“And tf 1 come back it will probably 
be to stop here. Mr. Eldrick 
there’s a lot of work going begging in 
Barford for a smart young lawyer well 
up in commercial law. Perhaps I may 
try to come up to his standard. I’m cer- 
tainly young, but I don’t know whether 
I’m smart.” 

“Better come and try,” she said. 
“Don’t forget that I’ve seen you look 
the part, anyway, and your wig and 
gown suited you very well.” 

“Theatrical properties,” he replied. 
“The wig was too small and the gown 
too long. Well, we'll see. But in the 
meantime I’m going away for four 
months—to India.” 

“To India! Four months!” she ex- 
claimed. “That sounds nice.” 

“Legal business,” said Collingwood. 

“T shall be back about the end of 
April, and then I shall probably come 
down here again and seriously consider 


everything, a great 
“But he’s 
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Eldrick’s suggestion. I’m very much 
inclined to take it.” 

“Then you’d leave London?” she 
asked. 

“I’ve little to leave there,” replied 
Collingwood. “My father and mother 
are dead, and I’ve no brothers, no sis- 
ters, no very near relations. . Sounds 
lonely, doesn’t it?” 

“One can feel lonely when one has 
relations,” said Nesta. 

“Are you saying that from experi- 
ence?” he asked. 

“T often wish I had more to do,” she 
answered frankly. ‘‘What’s the use of 
denying it? I’ve next to nothing to do 
here. I liked my work at the hospital; 
I was busy all day. Here P 

“If I were you,” interrupted Colling- 
wood, “I'd set to work nursing in an- 
other fashion. Look after your brother. 
Get him going at something, even if 
it’s playing golf. Play with him. It 
would do him and you all the good 
in the world if you got thoroughly in- 
fatuated with even a game. Don’t you 
see?” 

“You mean anything is better than 
nothing,” she replied. “All right, I'll 
try that, anyway. I’m anxious about 
Harper—all this money and no occt- 
pation!” 

Collingwood, who was sitting near the 
window, looked out across the park 
and into the valley beyond. 

“T should have thought that a man 
who had come into an estate like this 
would have found plenty of occupa- 
tion,” he remarked, “What is there be 
sides the house and this park?” 

Nesta, who had busied herself with 
some fancy work since Collingwood’s 
entrance, laid it down and came to the 
window. 

“There’s the whole village of Nor- 
mandale,” she said. “A tiny place, n0 
doubt, but it’s all Harper’s—he’s lord 
of the manor. He’s patron of the liv- 
ing, too. It’s all his.” 

Collingwood looked out over the area 











which Nesta had indicated. Harper 
Mallathorpe, he calculated, must be pos- 
sessed of some three or four thousand 
acres. 

“A fine property,” he said. “He’s a 
very fortunate fellow.” 

Just then the very fortunate fellow 
came in. Collingwood led him on to 
the project which he had mentioned at 
his previous visit, the making of the 
golf links in the park. He promised 
to go into the matter and to employ a 
man whom Collingwood recommended 
as atl expert in laying out golf courses. 

“You'll have got your greens in some- 
thing like order by this time next year, 
if you start operations soon,” said Col- 
lingwood. “And then, if I settled down 
at Barford, I'll come out now and then, 
if you'll let me.” 

“Let you!” exclaimed Harper. “By 
Jove, we're only too glad to have any- 
body out here, aren’t we, Nesta?” 

“We shall always be glad to see Mr. 
Collingwood,” said Nesta. 

Collingwood went away with that last 
intimation warm in his memory. 

He determined, being a young man 
of sense, not to think any more of Nesta 
Mallathorpe until after he returned 
from India. 

He called in at Eldrick’s office on his 
way to the hotel to get some documents 
which they had been preparing for him. 
lt was then late in the afternoon, and 
no one but Pratt was there. Pratt, in- 
deed, had been waiting until Colling- 
wood called. 

“Going back to town, Mr. Colling- 
wood?” asked Pratt as he handed over 
a big envelope. “When shall we have 
the pleasure of seeing you again, sir?” 

Something in the clerk’s tone made 
Collingwood think—he could not tell 
why—that Pratt was fishing for infor- 
mation. And, also for reasons which 
he could not explain, Collingwood had 
taken a curious dislike to Pratt and 
was not inclined to give him any con- 
hdence, 
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“T don’t know,” he answered a little 
icily. “I am leaving for India next 
week.” 

He bade the clerk a formal farewell 
and went off, and Pratt locked the office 
door and slowly followed him down- 
stairs. 

“To India!” he said to himself, 
watching the young lawyer’s retreating 
figure. ‘‘To India, eh? For a time, or 
for what?” 

Anyway, that was good news. Pratt 
had seen in Collingwood a_ possible 
rival. 

CHAP EER ws 
ROTTEN WOOD. 


H's return to London was made on 

a Friday evening, and next day 
Collingwood began the final prepara- 
tions for his departure to India on the 
following Thursday. 

As he sat at breakfast in his rooms 
on the Monday morning, turning over 
his newspaper, his attention was sud- 
denly and sharply arrested by a head- 
line. 

This is what Collingwood read as he 
sat, coffee cup in one hand, newspaper 
in the other, staring at the lines of type: 

TRAGIC FATE OF YOUNG YORK- 

SHIRE SQUIRE. 

A fatal accident of a particularly sad and 
distressing nature occurred near Barford, 
Yorkshire, on Saturday. About four o'clock 
in the afternoon Mr. Linford Pratt, manag- 
ing clerk to Messrs. Eldrick and Pascoe, 
solicitors of Barford, who was crossing the 
grounds of Normandale Grange on his way 
to a business appointment, discovered the 
dead body of Mr. H. J. Mallathorpe, the 
owner of Normandale estate. Mr. H. J. 
Mallathorpe was unmarried, and it is under- 
stood that the Normandale estate now be- 
comes the property of his sister, Miss Nesta 
Mallathorpe. 


Collingwood set down his cup and 
dropped the newspaper. He was but 
halfway through his breakfast, but his 
appetite had vanished. Suddenly he 
started from his chair and snatched up 
a railway guide. As he turned over 
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its pages he thought rapidly. The prep- 
aration for his journey to India was 
almost finished; what was not done he 
could do in a few hours. He had no 
further appointment with Sir John 
Standridge until nine o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning, when he was to meet him 
at the train for Dover and Paris. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, he had three 
days, ample time to hurry down to Nor- 
maridale to do what he could to help 
them, and to get back in time to make 
his own last arrangements. He glanced 
at his watch; he had forty minutes in 
which to catch an express from King’s 
Cross to Barford. Without further de- 
lay he picked up a suit case which was 
already packed and set out for the sta- 
tion. 

He was in Barford soon after two 
o'clock, and in Eldrick’s office by half 
past two. 

Eldrick shook his head at sight of 
him. “I can guess what’s brought you 
down, Collingwood,” he said. “I don’t 
think they’ve many friends out there.” 

“IT can scarcely call myself that yet,” 
answered Collingwood. ‘But I thought 
I might be of some use. I'll drive out 
there presently. But first, how was it?” 

Eldrick shook his head. 

“Don’t know much more than what 
the papers say,” he answered. ‘“No- 
body on the estate seems to have known 
of the dangerous condition of that 
bridge. But they say it was little used 
—sinply a link between one plantation 
and another. However, it’s done now. 
Our clerk, Pratt, you know, found the 
body. Hadn’t been dead five minutes, 
Pratt says.” 

“What was Pratt doing there?” asked 
Collingwood. 

“Oh, business of his own,” replied 
Eldrick, “not ours. There was an ad- 
vertisement in Saturday’s papers which 
set out that a steward was wanted for 
the Normandale estate, and Pratt men- 
tioned to me in the morning that he 
thought of applying for the job if we'd 
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give him a good testimonial. I suppose 
he’d gone out there to see about the 
preliminaries. Anyway, he was walk- 
ing through the park when he found 
young Mallathorpe’s body. I've sent 
him out there again to-day to do any- 
thing he can. Smart chap Prati!” 

“Possibly, then, there is nothing I can 
do,” remarked Collingwood. 

“T should say you'd do a lot by merely 
going there,” answered Eldrick. “As 
I said just now, they’ve few friends and 
no relations, and I hear that Mrs. Mal- 
lathorpe is absolutely knocked over. By 
that lad’s death Nesta Mallathorpe be- 
comes one of the wealthiest young 
women in Yorkshire!” 

Collingwood made no reply to this 
communication. But as he drove off 
to Normandale Grange it was fresh in 
his mind. Within a few minutes of 
entering the big, desolate-looking house, 
he realized that Nesta had been think- 
ing of him. She came to him in the 
room where they had first met and 
quietly gave him her hand. 

“T was not surprised when they told 
me you were here,” she said. “I was 
thinking of you, or, rather, expecting to 
hear from you.” 

“T came at once,” answered Colling- 
wood, who had kept her hand in his. 
“T—well, I had to come. I thought 
perhaps I could do something, be of 
some use.” 

“It’s a great deal of use to have just 
come,” she said. “Thank you. But 
I suppose you'll have to go?” 

“Not for two days, anyway,” he re 
plied. “What can I do?” 

“I don’t know that you can actually 
do anything,” she answered. “Every- 
thing is being attended to. Mr. Eldrick 
sent his clerk, Mr. Pratt, who found 
Harper. He’s been most kind and ust 
ful. He and our solicitor are making 
all arrangements. There’s got to be am 
inquest. No, I don’t know that you 
can do actual things. But while you're 
here you can look in when you like. My 
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mother is very ill. She has scarcely 
spoken since Saturday.” 

“I'll tell you what I will do,” said 
Collingwood determinedly. “I noticed 
in coming through the village just now 
that there’s quite a good inn there. I'll 
go down and arrange to stay there until 
Wednesday evening. Then I shall be 
close by if you should need me.” 

He saw by her look of quick appre- 
ciation and relief that this suggestion 
pleased her. She pressed his hand and 
withdrew her own. “Thank you 
again,” she said. ‘Do you know, I 
can't quite explain, but I should be glad 
if you were close at hand. While every- 
body has been very kind I do feel that 
there is nobody I can talk to. If you 
arrange this, will you come in again this 
evening ?” 

“I shall arrange it,” answered Col- 
lingwood, “I'll see to it now. Tell your 
people I am to be brought in whenever 
I call, and I'll be close by whenever 
you want me.” 

It seemed little to say, little to do, 
but he left her feeling that he was be- 
ing of some use. As he went off to 
make his arrangemenfs at the inn he 
encountered Pratt, who was talking to 
the butler in the outer hall. 

The clerk looked at Collingwood with 
an unconcern which he was able to as- 
sume because he had already heard of 
his presence in the house. Inwardly he 
was malignantly angry that the young 
lawyer was there, but his voice was 
suave and polite enough when he spoke. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Collingwood,” 
he said quietly. “Very sad occasion on 
which we meet again, sir. Come to 
offer your sympathy, Mr. Collingwood, 
of course. Very kind of you.” 

“I came,” answered Collingwood, 
who was not inclined to bandy phrases 
with Pratt, “to see if 1 could be of any 
practical use.” 

“Just so, sir,” said Pratt. “Mr. El- 
ae sent me here for the same pur- 
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pose. There’s really not much to do 
beyond the necessary arrangements, 
which are about completed. Going back 
to town, sir?” he went on, following 
Collingwood out to his car, which stood 
waiting in the drive. 

“No,” replied Collingwood, “I’m go- 
ing to send this man to Barford to fetch 
my bag to the inn down there in the 
village, where I’m going to stay for a 
few days. Did you hear that?” he con- 
tinued, turning to the driver. “Go back 
to Barford, get my bag from the sta- 
tion hotel, and bring it to the Norman- 
dale Arms. J’ll meet you there on your 
return.” 

The car went off, and Collingwood, 
with a nod to Pratt, was about to turn 
down a side path toward the village, 
when Pratt stopped him. 

“Would you care to see the place 
where the accident happened, Mr. Col- 
lingwood?” he said. “It’s close by. 
Won’t take five minutes.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 
near.” 

“This way, sir,” responded Pratt. He 
led his companion along the front of 
the house and into a plantation by a 
path thickly covered with pine needles. 
Presently they emerged upon a similar 
tract, at right angles to that by which 
they had come, and leading into a denser 
part of the woods. At the end of a 
hundred yards of it they came to a bar- 
ricade, evidently of recent construction, 
over which Pratt stretched a hand. 
“There,” he said, “that’s the bridge, 
sir.” 

Collingwood looked over the barri- 
cade. He saw that he and Pratt were 
standing at the edge of one thick plan- 
tation of fir and pine; the edge of a 
similar plantation stretched before them 
some ten yards away. But between the 
two lay a deep, dark ravine, which, im- 
mediately in front of the temporary bar- 
ricade, was spanned by a narrow rustic 
bridge, a fragile-looking thing of planks, _ 
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railed in by boughs of trees. And in 
the middle was a jagged gap in both 
floor and side rails, showing where the 
rotten wood had given way. 

“I'll explain, Mr. Collingwood,” said 
the clerk presently. “I know this park, 
sir; I knew it well before the late Mr. 
John Mallathorpe bought the property. 
That path at the other end of the bridge 
makes a short cut down to the station 
in the valley, through the woods and the 
lower part of the park. I came up that 
path from the station on Saturday after- 
noon, intending to cross this bridge and 
go on to the house, where I had private 
business. When I got to the other end 
of the bridge there, I saw the gap in 
the middle. And then I looked down 
into the cut. There’s a road—a paved 
road—down there, and I saw—him! 
And so I made shift to scramble down 
—stiff job it was—to get to him. But 
he was dead, Mr. Collingwood; stone 
dead, sir, though I’m certain he hadn’t 
been dead five minutes. And ii 

“Aye, an’ he’d never ha’ been dead 
at all, young squire, if only his ma 
had listened to what I tell’d her!” inter- 
rupted a voice behind them. ‘He’d ha’ 
been alive at this minute, he would, if 
his ma had done whot I said owt to be 
done—now then!” 

Collingwood turned sharply to con- 
front an old man, evidently one of the 
woodmen on the estate, who had come 
up behind them, unheard on the thick 
carpeting of pine needles. And Pratt 
turned, too, with a keen look and a 
direct question. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 
“What are you talking about?” 

“IT know what I’m talking about, 
young gentleman,” said the man dog- 
gedly. “I ain’t worked, lad and man, 
on this here estate nine and forty year 
—and happen more—wi'out knowin’ all 
about it. I tell’d Mrs. Mallathorpe on 
Friday noon ’at that there owd brig 
’u’d fall in afore long if it worn’t 
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mended. I met her here, at this very 
place where we’re standin’, and | 
showed her that it owt to have been fas. 
tened up, theer an’ then. It’s been rot- 
tin’ for many a year, has this owd brig, 
Why, I mind when it wor last repaired, 
and that wor years afore owd Mestur 
Mallathorpe bowt this estate!” 

“When do you say you told Mrs, 
Mallathorpe all that?” asked Pratt. 

“Friday noon it were, sir,” answered 
the woodman. ‘When I were on my 
way home—dinner time. ’Cause I met 
the missis here, and I made bold to tell 
her what I’d noticed. That there owd 
brig! Lor’ bless yer, gentlemen, it were 
black rotten i’ the middle theer, where 
poor young maister he fell through it, 
‘Ye mun hev that seen to at once, mis- 
sus,’ I says. ‘Sartin sure, ’tain’t often as 
it’s used,’ I says. An’ reight, too, gen- 
tlemen. Forty feet it is down to that 
road, an’ a mortal hard road, an’ all, 
paved wi’ granite stone all t’ way to 
t’ stable yard.” 

“You're sure it was Friday noon?” 
repeated Pratt. 

“As sure as that I see you,” answered 
the woodman. “An’ Mrs. Mallathorpe 
she said she’d hev it seen to. Dear me! 
It should ha’ been closed !” 

The old man shook his head and went 
off among the trees, and Pratt, giving 
his vanishing figure a queer look, turned 
silently back along the path, followed 
by Collingwood. At the point where 
the other path led to the house he 
glanced over his shoulder at the young 
lawyer. 

“If you keep straight on, Mr. Col 
lingwood,” he said, “you'll get down te 
the village and the inn. I must go this 
way.” 

He went off rapidly, and Collingwood 
walked on through the plantations te 
ward the Normandale Arms, wonder 
ing all the way why Pratt was so an* 
ious to know exactly when it was that 
Mrs. Mallathorpe had been warned 
about the old bridge. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DANGER SIGNALS. 


NTIL that afternoon Collingwood 
had never been in the village to 
which he was now bending his steps. 
The Normandale Arms, a roomy, old- 
fashioned place, stood at one end of 
the bridge. It was a peaceful, pretty, 
quiet place, but the gloom, which was 
heavy at the big house on-the hill above, 
seemed to have spread to everybody that 
he encountered. 

“Bad job, this, sir!’ said the landlord, 
an elderly, serious-faced man, to whom 
Collingwood had made known _ his 
wants, and who had quickly formed the 
opinion that his guest was of the legal 
profession. “And a queer one, too! 
Odd thing, sir, that our old squire, and 
now the young one, should both have 
met their deaths in what you might 
term violent fashion.” 

“Accident, in both cases,” remarked 
Collingwood, 
well,” 


he answered. “Of 


“Aye, 
course, a mill chimney falling, without 
notice, as it were, and a bridge giving 


way, them’s accidents, to be sure. But 
it’s a very strange thing about this foot- 
bridge up yonder at the grange, very 
strange indeed! There’s a queer talk 
about it already.” 

“What sort of talk?” asked Colling- 
wood. Ever since the old woodman had 
come up to him and Pratt as they stood 
looking at the footbridge, he had been 
aware of a curious sense of mystery, 
and the landlord’s remark tended to 
deepen it. “What are people talking 
about ?”” 

“Nay, it’s only one or two,” replied 
the landlord. “There’s been two men 
in here, since this affair happened, that 
crossed that bridge Friday afternoon, 
and both of ’em big, heavy men. Ac- 
cording to what one can learn that there 
bridge wasn’t used much by the grange 
people; it led to nowhere in particular 
for them. But there is a right of way 


across that part of the park, and these 
two men as I’m speaking of, they made 
use of it on Friday, getting toward 
dark. I know ’em well, and they both 
of ’em together weigh four times as 
much as young Squire Mallathorpe, and 
yet it didn’t give way under them. And 
then, only a few hours later, as you 
might say, down it goes with him!” 

“IT don’t think you can form any 
opinion from that,” said Collingwood. 
“These things, these old structures, 
often give way quite suddenly and un- 
expectedly.” 

“Aye, well, they did admit, these here 
two, that it seemed a bit totterylike,” re- 
marked the landlord. ‘Talking it over 
between ourselves in here, they agreed, 
to be sure, that it felt to give a bit. 
All the same, there’s them as says that 
it’s a queer thing it should ha’ given 
altogether when young squire walked 
on it.” 

Collingwood clinched matters with a 
straight question. “You don’t mean to 
say that people are suggesting that the 
footbridge had been tampered with?” he 
asked. 

“There is them about as wouldn’t be 
slow to say as much,” answered the 
landlord. “Folk will talk. You see, 
sir, nobody saw what happened. And 
when country folk doesn’t see what 
takes place with their own eyes, then 
they i 

“Makes mysteries out of it,” inter- 
rupted Collingwood a little impatiently. 
“T don’t think there’s any mystery here, 
landlord. I understand that this foot- 
bridge was in a very unsafe condition. 
No, I’m afraid the whole affair was 
only too simple.” 

But he was conscious as he said this 
that he was not precisely voicing his 
own sentiments. He himelf was mys- 
tified. 

He was still pondering over these 
things when he went back to the grange 
later in the evening, but he was resolved 
not to say anything about them to 
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few minutes. Her mother, she said, 
was very ill indeed. 

“If there is anything that I can do, 
or if you should want me during the 
night,” said Collingwood earnestly, 
“promise me that you'll send at once 
to the inn.” 

“Yes,” answered Nesta, “I will. But 
there is something I should be glad if 
you would do to-morrow,” she went on, 
looking at him a little wistfully. “You 
know about the inquest?” 

“Yes,” said Collingwood. 

“They say we—that is, I, because, of 
course, my mother couldn’t—that I need 
not be present,” she continued. “Mr. 
Robson, our lawyer, says it will be a 
very short, formal affair. He will be 
there, too, so that you can afterward 
tell me all about it.” 

“Will you tell me something, straight 
out?” answered Collingwood, looking 
intently at her. ‘Have you any doubt 
of any description about the accepted 
story of your brother’s death? Be plain 
with me.” 

Nesta hesitated for a while before an- 
swering. “Not of the actual circum- 
stances,” she replied at last. “No, none 
at all of what you call the accepted 
story. I—the fact is, I’m not a good 
hand at explaining anything, and per- 
haps I can’t convey to you what I mean. 
But I’ve a feeling, an impression, that 
there is, or was, some mystery on Sat- 
urday which might have, and might not 
have—oh, I can’t make it clear, even 
to myself! If you would be at the in- 
quest to-morrow and listen carefully to 
everything, and then tell me afterward 
—do you understand ?” 

“T understand,” answered Colling- 
wood. “Leave it to me.” 

Collingwood attended the inquest and 
was soon assured that there was noth- 
ing beyond brevity and formality. He 
felt bound to admit that, taking the evi- 
dence as it was brought forward, no 
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Nesta. And he only saw Nesta for a_ simpler or more straightforward cause 








of investigation could be adduced. 

Pratt gave his evidence tersely and 
admirably. On Saturday morning he 
prepared his application for the stew- 
ardship of the estate and decided to take 
it himself that afternoon to Norman- 
dale Grange. He had left Barford by 
the two o’clock train, which arrived at 
Normandale at two-twenty-five. Know- 
ing the district well, he had taken the 
path through the plantations. Arrived 
at the footbridge, he had at once no- 
ticed that part of it had fallen in, 
Looking into the cutting, he had seen 
a man lying in the roadway beneath, 
motionless. He had scrambled down 
the side of the cutting, discovered that 
the man was Mr. Harper Mallathorpe, 
and that he was dead, and had imme- 
diately hurried up the road to the house, 
where he had informed Miss Malla 
thorpe. 

A quite convincing story, evidently 
thought everybody, and no questions 
needed. “A clear case, nothing could 
be clearer,” said the coroner to his obe- 
dient jury, who presently returned the 
only verdict—one of accidental death— 
which, on the evidence, was possible. 

Collingwood heard no comments on 
the inquest from those who were pres 
ent. But that evening, as he sat in 
his parlor at the Normandale Arms, the 
landlord, coming in on pretense of at- 
tending to the fire, approached him with 
an air of mystery and jerked his thumb 
in the direction of the regions which 
he had just quitted. 

“You remember what we were talk 
ing of this afternoon when you come 
in, sir?” he whispered. ‘“There’s some 
of ’em, regular nightly customers—vi 
lage folk, you understand—talking 
the same thing now, and of this here 
inquest. And if you’d like to hear 
bit of what you may call local opinion, 
and especially one man’s, I'll put you 
where you can hear it without beim 
seen. It’s worth hearing, anyway.” 
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Collingwood, curious to know what 
the village wiseacres had to say, rose 
and followed the landloard into a small 
room at the back of the bar parlor. An 
open hatchment in the wall, covered by 
a thin curtain, allowed him to hear 
every word which came from what ap- 
peared to be a full company. But it 
was quickly evident that in that com- 
pany there was one man who either was, 
or wished to be, dictator and arbiter, 
aman of loud voice and domineering 
tone, who was laying down the law to 
the accompaniment of vigorous thump- 
ings of the table at which he sat. 

“What I say is, and I say it again, 
I reckon nowt at all o’ crowner’s 
quests!” he was affirming as Colling- 
wood and his guide drew near the cur- 
tained opening. ‘What is a crowner’s 
quest, anyway? It’s nowt but formal- 
ity, all form and show—it means nowt. 
All them ‘at sits on t’ jury does and 
says what t’ crowner tells ‘em to say 
and do. They nivver ax no questions 
out o’ their own mouths, they’re as 
dumb as sheep; that’s what yon jury 
was this mornin’—now then!” 

“That’s James Stringer, the black- 
smith,” whispered the landlord, coming 
close to Collingwood’s eibow. “He 
thinks he knows everything.” 

“And pray, what would ye ha’ done, 
Mestur Stringer, if ye’d been on yon 
jury?” inquired a milder voice. “I sup- 
pose ye’d ha’ wanted to know a bit 
more, what ?” 

“Mestur Stringer ’u’d ha’ wanted to 
know a deal more,” observed another 
voice. “Ile would so!” 

“There’s a many things I want to 
know,” continued the blacksmith with 
a stout thump of the table. “They all 
tak’ it for granted ’at young squire 
walked on to yon bridge, an’ ’at it theer 
and then fell to pieces. Who see’d 
tt fall to pieces? Who was theer to 
see what did happen?” 

“What else did happen or could hap- 
pen nor what were testified to?” asked 


a new voice. “Theer wor what they call 
circumstantial evidence to show how all 
t’ affair happened. 

“Circumstantial evidence be hanged !” 
retorted the blacksmith heartily. “I 
reckon nowt 0’ circumstantial evidence. 
Look ye here! How do we know, how 
does anybody know, ’at t’ young squire 
worn’t thrown off that bridge, and ’at 
t’ bridge collapsed when he wor 
thrown? He might h’ met somebody on 
’t bridge, and quarreled wi’ em’, and 
whoivver it wor might ha’ been t’ 
strongest man and flung him into t’ road 
beneath !” 

“Aye, but i’ that case t’other feller, 
t’ assailant, ’u’d ha’ fallen wi’ him,” 
objected somebody. 

“*Nowt o’ t’ sort!’ said the black- 
smith. ‘“He’d be safe on t’ sound part 
o’ t’ bridge. It’s only a pi’ce on’t that 
gave way. I say that theer idea wants 
inquirin’ into! An’ theer’s another 
thing: what wor that lawyer clerk chap 
fro’ Barford, Pratt, doin’ about theer? 
What reight had he to be prowlin’ 
round t’ neighborhood o’ that bridge, 
and at that time? Come, now, there’s 
a tickler for somebody.” 

“He telled that!” exclaimed several 
voices in unison. “He had business 1’ 
t’ place. He had some papers to ‘liver.” 

“Then why didn’t he go t’ nearest 
way to t’ house to ‘liver ’em?” de- 
manded Stringer. “T’ shortest way to 
t’ house fro’ t’ railway station’s up t’ 
carriage drive, not through them plan- 
tations. I ax agen: what wor that feller 
doin’ theer? It’s important.” 

“Why, ye don’t suspect him of owt, 
do yer, Mestur Stringer?” asked some- 
body. “A respectable young feller like 
that theer, come!’ 

“I’m sayin’ nowt about suspectin’ no- 
body !” vociferated the blacksmith, “I’m 
doin’ nowt but a puttin’ a case, as t’ 
lawyers ’u’d term it. I say ’at theer’s 
a lot o’ things ’at owt to ha’ comed out, 
I'll tell ye one on ’em: how is it ’at 
nowt, not a single word, wor said at 
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yon inquest about Mrs. Mallathorpe and 
t’ affair? Not a word.” 

A sudden silence fell on the company, 
and the landloard tapped Collingwood’s 
arm and took the liberty of winking at 
him. 

“Why,” inquired somebody at last, 
“what about Mrs. Mallathorpe and t’ 
affair? What had she to do wi’ t’ 
affair?” 

The blacksmith’s voice became judi- 
cial in its solemnity. “Ye listen to me!” 
he said with emphasis. “I know what 
I’m talking about. Ye know what came 
out at t’ inquest. When this here Pratt 
ran to tell t’ news at t’ house he re- 
turned to what they term t’ fatal spot 
i’ company wi’ t’ butler and a couple o’ 
footmen and Dan Scholes, one o’ t’ 
grooms. Now theer worn’t a word said 
at t’ inquest about what that lot—five 
on ’em, mind yer—found when they 
reached t’ dead corpse, not one word! 
But I know; Dan Scholes tell’d me!” 

“What did they find, then, Mestur 
Stringer?” asked an eager member of 
the assemblage. ‘“‘What wor it?” 

The blacksmith’s voice sank to a mys- 
terious whisper. “I'll tell yer!” he re- 
plied. “They found Mrs. Mallathorpe 
lyin’ i? a dead faint close by! And 
they say ‘at she’s nivver done nowt but 
go out o’ one faint into another ivver 
since. So, of course, she’s nivver been 
able to tell if she saw owt, or knew owt. 
And what I say is,” he concluded with 
a heavy thump of the table, “that theer 
crowner’s quest owt to ha’ been what 
they term adjourned until Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe could tell if she did see owt, or 
if she knew owt, or else they wo’dn’t 
ha’ found her lyin’ theer aside o’ t’ 
corpse. What did she see? What did 
she hear? Does she know owt? I tell 
ye ‘at them’s questions ’at wants an- 
swerin’, and theer’s trouble ahead for 
somebody if they aren’t answered—now 
then!” 

Collingwood went away from his re- 
treat, beckoning the landlord to follow. 
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In the parlor he turned to him. “Have” 


you heard anything of what Stringer 
said just now?” he asked. “I mean 
about Mrs. Mallathorpe ?” 

“Heard just the same, and from the 
same chap, Scholes, the groom, sir,” re- 
plied the landlord. “Oh, yes, of course, 
people will wonder why they didn’t get 
some evidence from Mrs. Mallathorpe, 
just as Stringer says.” 

Collingwood sat a long time that night 
thinking over the things he had heard, 
He came to the conclusion that the dom- 
ineering blacksmith was right in one of 
his dogmatic assertions—there was 
trouble ahead. And next morning, be- 
fore going up to the grange, he went 
to the nearest telegraph office and sent 
Sir John Standridge a lengthy message 
in which he resigned the appointment 
that would have taken him to India. 


CHAPTER XII. 
POWER OF ATTORNEY. 

AS he walked across Normandale 

Park that morning, Collingwood 
had many things to think over. He had 
deliberately given up his Indian ap- 
pointment for Nesta’s sake, so that he 
might be near her in case the trouble 
which he feared arose suddenly. But 
he was still utterly in the dark as to 
what that possible trouble might be; 
yet of one thing he felt convinced—it 
would have some connection with Eb 
drick’s clerk, Pratt. He had formed 
some queer, uneasy suspicion about 
Pratt when he first hurried down to 
Barford on hearing of Antony Bartle’s 
death. He walked toward the house in 
thoughtful mood, and, suddenly look- 
ing up, beheld Pratt. 

Pratt, a professional-looking bag in 
his hand, a morning newspaper under 
the other arm, was standing at the gate 
of one of the numerous shrubberies 
which flanked the grange, talking to 4 
woman who leaned over it. Colling- 
wood recognized her as a woman whom 
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he had twice seen in the house during 
his visits on the day before, rather 
shrewd and intelligent looking. She 
was evidently in close conference with 
Pratt at that moment, but as Colling- 
wood drew near she turned and went 
slowly in the direction of the house, 
while Pratt, always outwardly polite, 
stepped toward the interrupter of this 
meeting and lifted his hat. 

“Good morning, Mr. Collingwood,” 
he said. “A fine sharp morning, sir. 
| was just asking Mrs. Mallathorpe’s 
maid how her mistress is this morning. 
She was very ill when I left last night. 
Better, sir, I’m glad to say. Mrs. Mal- 
lathorpe has had a much better night.” 

“I'm pleased to hear it,” replied Col- 
lingwood. He was going toward the 
front of the grange, and Pratt walked 
at his side in the same direction. “I’m 
afraid she has had a great shock. You 
are still here, then?” he went on, feel- 
ing bound to make some remark, and 
saying the first obvious thing. “Still 
busy 5” 

“Mr. Eldrick has lent me, so to speak, 
until the funeral’s over, to-morrow,” an- 
swered Pratt. “There are a lot of little 
things in which I can be useful, you 
know, Mr. Collingwood. [ suppose 
your arrangements—you said you were 
sailing for India—won’t permit of your 
being present to-morrow, sir?” 

Collingwood was not sure if the clerk 
was fishing for information. Pratt’s 
manner was always polite, but he was 
not going to give him any information, 
tither then or at any time.” 

“I don’t quite know what my ar- 
rangements may be,” he answered. And 
just then they came to the front en- 
trance, and Collingwood was taken off 


in one direction by a footman, while 
fratt, who already seemed to be fully 
acquainted with the house and its ar- 
fangements, took himself and his bag 
away in another. 

Nesta came to Collingwood looking 
less anxious than when he had left her 


at his last call the night before. He 
had already told her what his impres- 
sions of the inquest were. 

“Oh, I wanted to tell you,” he said, 
after talking to her a while about Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. “I—there’s a change in 
my arrangements. I’m not going to 
India, after all.” 

He was not prepared for the sudden 
flush of color that came over the girl’s 
face. It took him aback. But he af- 
fected not to see anything. 

Nesta, who was conscious of her be- 
trayal of more than she cared to show 
just then, tried to speak calmly. “But 
isn’t it an awful disappointment?” she 
said. “You were looking forward so 
to going there, weren’t you?” 

“Can’t be helped,” replied Colling- 
wood. “All these affairs are preor- 
dained.” 

Then, not trusting himself to remain 
longer, he went off to Barford, certain 
that he was now definitely pledged in 
his own mind to Nesta Mallathorpe. 

After leaving Nesta, Collingwood 
went to see [éldrick, who received lis 
news with evident gratification. He 
immediately suggested certain chambers 
in an adjacent building; he volunteered 
information as to where the best rooms 
in the town were to be had. And, in 
proof of his practical interest in Col- 
lingwood’s career, he then and _ there 
engaged his professional services for 
two cases which were to be heard at 
a local court within the following week. 

“Pratt shall deliver the papers to you 
at once,” he said. “That is, as soo: 
as he’s back from Normandale this 
afternoon. I sent him there again to 
make himself useful.” 

“T saw him this morning,” remarked 
Collingwood. “He appears to be a very 
useful person.” 

“Clever chap,” assented Eldrick care- 
lessly. “I don’t know what'll be done 
about that stewardship that he was go- 
ing to apply for. Everything will be 
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altered now that young Mallathorpe’s 
dead.” 

Collingwood offered no comment. 

Some time went by before Colling- 
wood was asked to render service of 
any sort. At Normandale Grange 
events progressed in apparently ordi- 
nary and normal fashion. Collingwood 
felt that the «me was comiug when he 
might speak. te was professionally 
engaged in London for nearly three 
weeks in the early part of that spring, 
but when he r-turned he had made up 
his mind to tell Nesta the truth at once, 

tut Collingwood found something 
else than love to talk about when he 
presented himself at Normandale 
Grange on the morning after his arrival 
from his three weeks’ absence in Lon- 
don. As soon as he met her he saw 
that Nesta was not only upset and 
troubled, but angry. 

“Jl am glad you have come,” she said 
when they were alone. “I want some 
advice. Something has happened.” 

“Tell me,” suggested Collingwood. 

Nesta frowned at some recollection 
or thought. ‘Yesterday afternoon,” 
she answered, “I was obliged to go into 
Barford on business. I left my mother 
fairly well. She had been recovering 
fairly fast lately, and she only has one 
nurse now. Unfortunately she, too, 
was out for the afternoon. I came back 
to find my mother ill and much upset; 
and, there’s no use in denying it, she’d 
all the symptoms of having been—well, 
frightened. I can’t think of any other 
term than that, frightened. And then 
I learned that in my absence Mr. El- 
drick’s clerk, Mr. Pratt—you know him 
—had been here and had been with her 
for quite an hour, I am furiously 
angry!” 

“How came Pratt to be admitted to 
your mother?” he asked. 

“That makes me angry, too,” an- 
swered Nesta. ‘Though I confess I 
ought to be angry with myself for not 
giving stricter orders. [ left the house 
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about two; he came about three and 
asked to see my mother’s maid, Esther 
Mawson. He told her that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to see my 
mother on business. Mother consented 
to see him, and he was taken up. And, 
as | say, I found her ill and frightened, 
and that’s not the worst of it.” 

“What is the worst of it?” asked 
Collingwood anxiously. “Better tell 
me. I may be able to do something.” 

“The worst of it,” she said, “is just 
this: She flatly refuses to tell me any- 
thing. What business can that man 
have with her, or she with him? El 
drick & Pascoe are not our solicitors, 
There’s some secret, and i 

“Will you answer me one or two 
questions?” said Collingwood quietly. 
He had never seen Nesta angry before, 
and he now realized that she had certain 
possibilities of temper and determina 
tion which would be formidable when 
roused. “First of all, is that maid you 
speak of, Esther Mawson, reliable?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered Nesta 
“My mother has had her two years 
She’s a Barford woman. Sometimes | 
think she’s sly and designing. But I've 
given her such strict orders now that 
she’ll never dare to let any one st 
mother again without my consent.” 

“The other question’s this,” said Col 
lingwood. “Have you any idea, aty 
suspicion, of why Pratt wanted to st 
your mother?” 

“Not unless it was about that stew 
ardship,” replied Nesta. “But how 
could that frighten her? Besides, a 
that’s over. Normandale is mine, ani, 
if | have a steward or an estate agetl, 
I shall see to the appointment mysell 
No, I do not know why he should have 
come here. But there’s some mystery: 
The curious thing is, I’m absolutely 
certain that mother never knew thé 
man Pratt—I don’t think she ever kne# 
his name—until quite recently. She gt 
to know him just about the time y0 
first called here, at the time of Mr 
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Bartle’s death. Our butler told me this 
morning that Pratt came here late one 
evening, asked to see mother, and was 
with her for some time in the study. 
Oh, what is it all about, and why doesn’t 
she tell me?” 

Collingwood stood silently staring out 
of the window. At the time of An- 
tony Bartle’s death? An evening visit, 
evidently of a secret nature. And why 
paid to Mrs. Mallathorpe at that par- 
ticular time? He suddenly turned to 
Nesta. “What do you wish me to do?” 
he asked. 

“Will you speak to Mr. Eldrick?” 
she said. “Tell him that his clerk must 
not call upon nor attempt to see my 
mother. I will not have it!” 

Collingwood went off to Barford and 
straight to Eldrick’s office. He noticed 
as he passed through the outer rooms 
that Pratt was not in his accustomed 
place. 

“Hullo! said Eldrick. 
from town? That’s lucky. 
big case for you.” 

“I got in late last night,” replied Col- 
lingwood, “but I went out to Norman- 
dale first thing this morning. I say, 
Eldrick, here’s an unpleasant matter to 
tell you of.” And he told the lawyer 
all that Nesta had just told him and 
also spoke of Pratt’s visit to Mrs. Mal- 
lathorpe, about the time of Antony Bar- 
tle’s death. ‘Whatever it is,” he con- 
cluded sternly, “it’s got to stop. If 
you've any influence on your clerk 
whatever——” 

Eldrick made a grimace and waved 
his hand. “He’s our clerk no longer,” 
he said. “He left us the week after 
you went up to town, Collingwood. He 
was only a weekly servant and he took 
advantage of that to give me a week’s 
notice. Now, what game is Master 
Pratt playing? He’s smart and he’s 
deep, too. He r 

Just then an office boy announced Mr, 
Robson, the Mallathorpe family solici- 
tor—a bustling, rather rough-and-ready 


“Just got in 
I’ve got a 


type of man—who came into Eldrick’s 
room, looking not only angry, but as- 
tonished. He nodded to Collingwood 
and flung himself into a chair at the 
side of Eldrick’s desk. 

“Look here, Eldrick,” he exclaimed, 
“What on earth has that clerk of yours 
to do with Mrs. Mallathorpe? Do you 
know what Mrs. Mallathorpe has done? 
Hang it! She must be out of her 
senses, or—or there’s something I can’t 
fathom. She’s given your clerk, Lin- 
ford Pratt, a power of attorney to deal 
with all her affairs and all her property! 
Oh, it’s all right, I tell you.  Pratt’s 
been to my office and exhibited it to 
me as if—as if he were the lord chan- 
cellor.” 

Eldrick turned to Collingwood, and 
Collingwood to Lldrick, and then both 
turned to Robson. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PRATT’S CARDS. 
NDER those questioning glances the 
Mallathorpe family solicitor shook 
his head impatienily. 

“It’s not a bit of use appealing to me 
to know what it means!” he exclaimed. 
“T know no more than what I’ve told 
you. That chap walked into my office 
as bold as brass half an hour ago and 
exhibited to me a power of attorney 
all duly drawn up and stamped, exe- 
cuted in his favor by Mrs. Mallathorpe 
yesterday. And as Mrs. Mallathorpe 
is, as far as I know, in her senses—why, 
there you are!” 

“What is it,” asked Eldrick, “a gen- 
eral power or a special?” 

“General!” answered Robson with 
an air of disgust. “Authorizes him to 
act for her in all business matters. It 
means, of course, that that fellow now 
has full control over—why, a tremen- 
dous amount of money! The estate, of 
course, is Miss Mallathorpe’s.~ He can’t 
interfere with that. But Mrs. Mal- 
lathorpe shares equally with her daugh- 
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ter as regards the personal property of 
Harper Mallathorpe—his share in the 
business, and all that he left—and 
what’s more, Mrs. Mallathorpe is ad- 
ministratrix of the personal property. 
She’s simply placed in Pratt’s hands an 
enormous power. And for what rea- 
son? Who on earth is Pratt? What 
right, title, age, or qualification has he 
to be intrusted with such a big affair? 
I never knew of such a business in 
the whole course of my professional 
experience!” 

“Nor I,” agreed Eldrick. “But 
there’s one thing in which you are mis- 
taken, Robson. You ask what quali- 
fication Pratt has for a post of that 
sort? Pratt’s a very smart, clever, man- 
aging chap.” 

“Oh, of course, he’s your clerk!” re- 
torted Robson a little sneeringly. “‘Nat- 
urally you've a big idea of his abilities. 
3ut——” 

“He’s not our clerk any longer,” said 
Eldrick. “He left us about a week ago. 
I heard this morning that he has set 
up an office in Market Street in the 
Atlas Building, and I wondered for 
what purpose.” 

“Purpose of fleecing Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe, I should say!” declared Rob- 
son. “Of course, everything of hers 
must pass through his hands. What 
on earth can her daughter have been 
thinking of to allow——” 

“Stop a bit!” interrupted Eldrick. 
“Collingwood came in to tell me about 
that; he’s just come from Normandale 
Grange. Miss Mallathorpe complains 
that Pratt called there yesterday in her 
absence. That’s probably when this 
power of attorney was signed. But 
Miss Mallathorpe doesn’t know any- 
thing of it. She insists that Pratt shall 
not visit her mother.” 

Robson stirred impatiently in his 
chair. “That’s all bosh!” he said. “She 
can’t prevent it. I saw Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe myself three days ago. She's 
recovering very well, and she’s capable 
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of doing business. Her daughter can't 
prevent her from doing anything she 
likes. And if she did what she liked 
yesterday, when she signed that docu- 
ment, why everybody’s powerless, ex- 
cept Pratt.” 

“There’s the question of how the doc- 
ument was obtained,” remarked Col- 
lingwood. “There may have been un- 
due influence.” 

The two solicitors looked at each 
other. Then Eldrick rose from his 
chair. “I'll tell you what I'll do,” he 
said. “It’s no affair of mine, but we 
employed Pratt for years, and he'll con- 
fide in me. I'll go and see him and 
ask him what it’s all about. Wait here 
a while, you two.” 

He went out of his office and across 
into Market Street, where the Atlas 
Building, a modern range of offices and 
chambers, towered above the older 
structures at its foot. Within five min- 
utes of leaving Collingwood and Rob- 
son, he was closeted with Pratt in a 
well-furnished and well-appointed office 
of two rooms, the inner one of which 
was almost luxurious in its fittings. 
And Pratt himself looked extremely 
well satisfied and confident and quite 
at his ease. He wheeled forward an 
easy-chair for his visitor and pushed a 
box of cigarettes toward him. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Eldrick,” he 
said with cordial politeness. 

“You're making a comfortable nest 
of it, anyhow, Pratt,” answered Eldrick, 
looking round. “And what sort of busi- 
ness are you going to do, pray?” 

“Agency,” replied Pratt promptly. 
“Tt struck me some little, time ago that 
a smart man—like myself, eh ?—could 
do well here in Barford as an agent, at- 
tending to things for people who aren't 
fitted or inclined to do ’em for them- 
selves or are rich enough to employ 
somebody to look after their affairs. 
Of course, that Normandale steward- 
ship dropped out when young Harper 
died, and I don’t suppose the notion'll 
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be revived, now that his sister’s come 
in. But I’ve got one good job to go 
on with. Mrs. Mallathorpe has given 
me her affairs to look after.” 

Eldrick took one of the cigarettes and 
lighted it as a sign of his peaceable and 
amicable intentions. “Pratt,” he said, 
“that’s just what I’ve come to see you 
about. Unofficially, mind, and in quite 
a friendly way. It’s like this’—and he 
went on to tell Pratt of what had just 
occurred at his own office. “‘So there 
you are,” he concluded. “I’m saying 
nothing, you know; it’s no affair of 
mine, but if these people began to say 
that you’d used any undue influence 
with——””’ 

“Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Robson 
and Miss Mallathorpe—and anybody,” 
answered Pratt slowly and firmly, “had 
better mind what they are saying, Mr. 
Eldrick. There’s such a thing as slan- 
der, as you’re well aware. I’m not a 
man to be slandered or libeled or to 
have my character defamed without 
fighting for my rights. There has been 
no undue influence. I went to see Mrs. 
Mallathorpe yesterday at her own re- 
quest. The arrangement between me 
and her is made with her approval and 
her will. If her daughter found her a 
bit upset, it’s because she'd such a shock 
at the time of her son’s death. I did 
nothing to frighten her—not I! The 
fact is Miss Mallathorpe doesn’t know 
that her mother and I have had a bit of 
business together of late. And all that 
Mrs. Mallathorpe has intrusted to me 
is the power to look after her affairs 
for her. And why not?” 

“Well, well!’ said Eldrick, who, be- 
ing an easy-going and kindly disposi- 
tioned man, was somewhat inclined to 
‘ide with his old clerk. “I suppose Mr. 
Robson thinks that if Mrs. Mallathorpe 
wished to put her affairs in anybody’s 
hands she should have put them in his. 
He’s their lawyer, you know, Pratt, 
while you’re a young man with no claim 
on Mrs. Mallathorpe.” 


Pratt smiled a queer, knowing smile 
and reached out his hand to some papers 
which lay on his desk, 

“You’re wrong there, Mr. Eldrick,” 
he said. “But of course you don’t 
know. I didn’t know. I didn’t know 
myself, nor did Mrs. Mallathorpe, until 
lately. But I have a claim, and a good 
one, to get a business lift from Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. I’m a relation.” 

“What, of the Mallathorpe family? 
You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Eldrick. 

“No, but of hers—Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe’s,” answered Pratt. “My mother 
was her cousin. I -found that out by 
mere chance, and, when I found it, | 
worked out the facts from our parish 
church register. They’re all here, fairly 
copied, and Mrs. Mallathorpe has seen 
them. So I have some claim, even if 
it’s only a poor relation.” 

Eldrick took the sheets of foolscap 
which Pratt had handed to him and 
looked them over with interest and curi- 
osity. He was something of an expert 
in such matters and had helped to edit 
and print more than one of the local 
parish registers. He soon saw from a 
hasty examination of the various en- 
tries of marriages and births that Pratt 
was quite right in what he said. 

“T call it a poor and a mean game,” 
remarked Pratt, “‘to come between me 
and my living.” 

“Oh, well, well,” said Eldrick sooth- 
ingly as he handed back the papers and 
rose. “It’s one of those matters that 
hasn’t been understood. You made a 
mistake, you know, Pratt, when you 
went to see Mrs. Mallathorpe yester- 
day in her daughter’s absence. You 
shouldn’t have done that.” 

Pratt pulled open a drawer, and 
picked out a letter. 

“Do you know Mrs. Mallathorpe’s 
handwriting ?” he asked. “Very well— 
there it is. Isn’t that a request from 
her that I should call on her yesterday 
afternoon? Very well—there you are, 
then!” 
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Eldrick looked at the letter with some 
surprise. He had a good memory and 
he remembered what Collingwood had 
told him. And, though Eldrick was 
naturally unsuspicious, an idea flashed 
across his mind—had Pratt compelled 
Mrs. Mallathorpe to write that letter? 

“J think there’s a good deal of mis- 
understanding,” he said. “Mr, Colling- 
wood says that you went there and told 
the maid that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for you to see her mistress—sort 
of forced yourself in, you see, Pratt.” 

“Nothing of the sort!” retorted Pratt. 
He flourished the letter in his hand. 
“Doesn't it say there, in Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe’s own handwriting, that she par- 
ticularly desires to see me at three 
o'clock? It does! Then it was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to see her. 
Come, now! Mr. Collingwood had best 
attend to his own business.” 

Eldrick said another soothing word 
or two, and went back to his own office. 
He was considerably mystified by cer- 
tain things, but inclined to be satisfied 
about others. In giving an account of 
what had taken place, he unconsciously 
seemed to take Pratt’s side, much to 
Robson’s disgust and to Collingwood’s 
astonishment. 

“You can’t get over this, you know, 
Robson,” said Eldrick. “Pratt went 
there yesterday by appointment—went 
at Mrs. Mallathorpe’s own desire, made 
in her own handwriting. And it’s quite 
certain that what he says about the re- 
lationship is true. I examined the proof 
myself. It’s not unnatural that Mrs. 
Mallathorpe should desire to do some- 
thing for her own cousin’s son.” 

“To that extent?” asked Robson. 
“Bless me! You talk as if it were no 
more than presenting him with a hun- 
dred-dollar note, instead of its being 
what it is—givine him the practical con- 
trol of many thousands of dollars every 
year. There'll be more of this yet!” 

He went away angrier than when He 
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came, and Eldrick looked at Colling- 
wood and shook his head. “I don’t see 
what more there is to do,” he said. “Sq 
far as I can make out or see Pratt is 
within his rights. But there is a fact 
which does seem uncommonly strange 
to me. It’s this: how is it that Mrs, 
Mallathorpe doesn’t consult, hasn’t con- 
sulted, doesn’t inform, hasn’t informed, 
her daughter about this?” 

“That,” answered Collingwood, “is 
precisely what strikes me, and I can't 
give any explanation, nor, I believe, can 
Miss Mallathorpe.” 

He felt obliged to go back to Nor- 
mandale and tell Nesta the result of the 
afternoon's proceedings. 

“T will not have Mr. Pratt coming 
here!” she declared. “He shall not see 
my mother—under my roof, at any rate, 
I don’t believe she -ent for him.” 

“Mr. Eldrick her letter,” 
Collingwood quietly. 

“Then that man made her write it 
while he was here!” exclaimed Nesta 
“As to his relationship, I don’t care 
what relation he is to my mother, he 
is not going to run her affairs.” 

“The strange thing,” said Colling- 
wood as pointedly as was consistent 
with kindness, “is that your mother— 
just now, at any rate—doesn’t seem to 
be taking you into her confidence.” 

“Quite so,” she said. “She is keep 
ing something from me! And if she 
won't tell me things—well, I must find 
them out for myseli.” 

She would say no more than that, 
and Collingwood left her. As he went 
back to Barford he cursed Linford 
Pratt soundly for a deep and underhand 
rogue. 

But Pratt himself had won the first 
trick, and he had splendid cards still left 
in his hand. He was reckoning up his 
chances on them one morning, a little 
later, when a ring at his bell summoned 
him to his office door. There stood 
Nesta Mallathorpe, alone. 
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emerged from the private 
office of Mr. Dudley van 
Ness, attorney and counselor 
at law. John O’Brien heard the rustle 
of silk skirts, and looked up from his 
desk. One glimpse of a slender, fur- 
swathed figure, a sweet, wistful face, 
white and scared beneath a small toque, 
and she was gone, leaving behind her 
only the ghost of a faint, delicious fra- 
grance. 

John blinked at the door through 
which this vision had disappeared. 

“Gee!” he murmured as his Celtic im- 
agination stirred. “A peach! Looks 
like a million dollars. Wonder what 
her trouble is? I wish I could help 
her!” 

He sighed, bending a flame-red head 
over his typewriter. “Hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the party of the second 
part ” his flying fingers wrote. 

Then, in response to the buzzer be- 
hind his chair, he caught up notebook 
and pencil and rose thankfully. He was 
no mere copyist; John O’Brien was a 
full-fledged private secretary. In the 
pride of his craft, he scorned the dull 
hack work which a temporary lack of 
typists had forced upon him this morn- 
ing. 

He entered the private office hope- 
fully. Perhaps the chief would turn 
over the morning’s mail to him. 

But it seemed that Dudley van Ness 
had no such intention. Behind a bare 
desk, with his back to the window, he 
sat stockily upright, his large, well-kept 
hands flat upon the bare desk before 


TT ER shapely head bent, a lady 





him, and his big, smooth-shaven fea- 
cheerfully 


tures inscrutable 
smile. 

“Sit down, John,” he invited. “No, 
no dictation just now. I’ve an errand 
for you.” 

Obediently young O’Brien dropped 
into a chair facing the strong light, and 
his employer examined him leisurely, 
reflectively, as though he had never seen 
the boy before. 

The big man continued to smile. His 
pose was perfect, and the strong white 
hands on the desk before him were 
motionless. By this very excess of 
composure John shrewdly divined that 
the chief had been upset by something 
—perhaps by the visit of that pretty 
lady who had just gone out. Mr. van 
Ness was one of those men who grow 
calmer and more confident under stress. 

At last he spoke. “John, my son, 
you're a pretty clever boy.” John 
grinned and flushed, but the keen gray 
eyes boring into his own blue ones did 
not change. “A ‘discreet secretary—so 
far. And this morning I want to use 
you as my envoy extraordinary. Think 
you can manage?” 

“Why, I—I think so, Mr. 
What is it?” 

“You’re to see Oliver Groat for me 
—the dirty shyster,” explained Van 
Ness pleasantly, “on behalf of the lady 
who just went out—Mrs. Endicott 
Miles. I’ve known her since she was a 
baby—a nice, honest young lady, but 
silly. Always in some scrape or other. 
It appears she’s been having a little pas- 
sage with a poet. Poets are quite the 
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fashion nowadays,” he finished 
habitually amiable cynicism. 

“Yes, sir?” 

The lawyer sighed. “Why, John!” 
in mock rebuke. “You should have 
been able to finish it for yourself. She 
selected Aubrey Wynne. You know— 
the animal that wrote ‘A Philosophy of 
Love.’” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“So much the better for you. Nasty 
verses,” expounded Van Ness suc- 
cinctly, dropping the topic of literature. 
“He wrote her impassioned letters and 
succeeded in persuading her to answer 
a few of them—no doubt with his pres- 
ent procedure in view.” From his ex- 
pression one might have inferred that 
Dudley van Ness disapproved of this 
poet. “Just innocent, fool-woman let- 
ters, but she was answering his rot, and 
there are expressions which—ah— 
might be misconstrued. And then, I 
gather, Mr. Wynne attempted to apply 
his philosophy of love, and the little 
lady naturally had her butler throw 
him out.” 

His bland smile conveyed cynical tol- 
erance of the foibles and weaknesses 
and treacheries of mankind. He sighed 
and examined his outspread hands at- 
tentively. 

“So Mr. Wynne consulted Oliver 
Groat, a lawyer with no more scruples 
than himself. Between them they de- 
mand ten thousand dollars for the re- 
turn of those letters. Failing the 
money, the letters will be sent to Mr. 
Endicott Miles, a jealous man, and sus- 
picious of poets.” 

Mr. van Ness looked at his watch. 
“l’ve got to go to court right away— 
that Royster affair. And Groat insists 
on an answer before noon. Go right 
over and see him, John. Offer him 
twenty-five hundred; the lady hasn't 
any more, what with auction, charity 
bazaars, and one thing and another, and 
she doesn’t dare ask for money just 
now. Are you game?” 


with 
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John rose and stretched lean arms, 
His was a light, slender body, but sim- 
ple and well knit. 

“Any limit?” 
lantly. 

“Twenty-five hundred. Otherwise, 
no! Bribe, threaten, steal, anything 
you like, only don’t get caught. But 
bring me those letters. There are three 
of them.” 

“Very good, sir. I'll be going now.” 

He turned away, pleased beyond 
measure by his chief’s approving 
glance. This was something like! Bet- 
ter than copying contracts, surely. His 
chivalric imagination repictured the dis- 
tressed lady as he had seen her. He 
would be her humble knight, and she 
might even give him a word of thanks 
when he returned, successful. 


he inquired noncha- 


IT. 


Outside John glanced at the address 
which his employer had written for him, 
Lawyer Groat’s office, he noted, was 
within easy walking distance. 

He set forth on foot, turned a corner 
or two, and, with one of the kaleido- 
scopic changes of lower Manhattan, 
found himself in what seemed a foreign 
country. Gone were the many-storied 
office buildings of wide, clean windows, 
and instead dingy old brick fronts e- 
bowed tenements whose fire escapes 
were festooned with drying clothes. 
Occasionally a new loft building broke 
the dreary monotony. Pushcarts lined 
the curb, and children, appallingly dirty, 
incredibly numerous, swarmed pave 
ments and sidewalks and abused each 
other in all the tongues of Babel. 

Presently Mr. van Ness’ secretary 
stopped, uncertain, before a rambling, 
tumble-down barracks. A bare black 
hall led back between a one-man “cigaf 
factory” and a secondhand clothes shop. 
Outside the entrance was a_ weather 
beaten sign: “Oliver Groat, LL.D., At 
torney and Counselor at Law.” Mr. 
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Groat’s surroundings were as dubious 
as his practice, John thought. 

He entered the dark hallway and be- 
gan to climb. There was a sweatshop 
somewhere in the place, he judged; on 
the narrow stair he had to dodge a 
procession of dingy, bundle-laden men 
and women. One bumped against him 
at the landing, and he almost fell. 

He was breathless and disheveled 
when he arrived at Groat’s door. He 
burst in irritably, then checked him- 
self. 

Facing him from behind a low desk, 
hands poised over her typewriter, sat 
ablack-haired young woman. Her face 
was dark and of a cast almost Indian; 
she had an Indian’s sullen immobility. 
She stared remotely at the visitor from 
black, forbidding eyes. 

“Well?” she inquired, 

A little taken aback, John snatched 
off his hat; he had not expected this. 
Then he smiled in the instinctive cam- 
araderie of the stenographer caste, 
which, though unorganized, is yet a 
close and secret order. 

“I came to see Mr. Groat,” he ex- 
plained. 

“He’s engaged.” 

“But I'm from Mr. van Ness. It’s 
about Aubrey Wynne, and the letters 
of a certain lady.” He could not bring 
himself to mention Mrs. Miles’ name. 

The girl’s expression did not change, 
and her lips were a straight line. But 
the color rose beneath her olive skin, 
and her direct gaze wavered and fell. 
John wondered if she were ashamed 
of her employer’s business, and thought 
better of her for that speculation. 

“Aubrey Wynne is here now. I'll 
tell Mr. Groat.” She rose without haste 
and rapped at a closed inner door. 

A murmur of voices, then the girl 
beckoned, and John entered the inner 
toom, leaving the door open. 

The place was stuffy and ill furnished, 
with a ramshackle old safe in a corner. 
Two men looked curiously at John. 


“Well,” said one in a husky half whis- 
per, “I’m Groat.” 

An unwholesome-looking person of 
decided Spanish antecedents, sallow, 
cadaverous, blue-chinned, sat hunched 
in a rickety swivel chair. His beady 
black eyes glinted restlessly from hol- 
low sockets. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“I’m with Mr, van Ness, the attor- 
ney,” John began. “I came about the 
matter of a certain lady’s letters.” He 
stopped to glance doubtfully at the 
other occupant of the room, a stout, un- 
gainly young man whose unpleasant 
eyes looked boldly out from above a 
long, straggling blond beard. ‘May I 
see you alone?” 

Groat cackled, exposing crooked, to- 
bacco-stained teeth. One hairy hand 
caressed his long schin. 

“The Endicott Miles skirt, huh? Got 
herself a lawyer, has she? And a 
stuck-up four-flusher, too!” John 
bridled, but he extended a hand _ pla- 
catingly. “Just my joke, boy,” he 
soothed, his husky voice oleaginous. 
“My honored colleague! You can talk 
right up; we’re all friends here. This 
is Mr. Aubrey Wynne himself. Sit 
down. Have you brought the money ?” 

Swallowing his distaste with an ef- 
fort, John dropped into the only vacant 
chair which faced the open door. He 
noticed that the black-haired girl out- 
side had stopped her work. She leaned 
forward, eyes intent, frankly listening 
to the talk within. 

“No,” he replied, “not with me. Our 
client can’t meet your terms, but I’m 
empowered to offer you twenty-five 
hundred for the three letters.” 

“Huh! Why didn’t Van Ness come? 
Too proud ?” 

“Mr. van Ness is in court, and he 
understood that you demanded an. an- 
swer before noon to-day.” 

“I demanded the money before noon 
to-day,” amended Groat. “Go back and 
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“Our client can’t raise any more,” 
declared John flatly. 

But now the bearded man, silent 
hitherto, broke in. Te 





“Take it, Groat, 
he ordered in a wonderfully smooth 
and musical voice. “What are you 
thinking of, man? I only asked two 
thousand.” 

The lawyer snarled at him. “You 
rhyming fool,” he said, “shut up! There 
are the letters,” he went on to John, “in 
that safe.” He gestured at it, and the 
boy’s eyes followed his hand. John 
crouched, blue eyes dancing. ‘Oh, no! 
It’s locked, old son. If you want ’em, 
buy ‘em!” 

“You dirty blackmailers!” retorted 
O’Brien. “Trying to sell a good 
woman’s name for money.” <A _ faint 
cry from without checked him, and the 
girl in the outer office stood almost in 
the door, her lips parted, her black 
eyes queerly intent. “My client can’t 
pay ten thousand,” he finished more 
quietly. 

Not in the least discomposed Groat 
grinned evilly at him, but now the 
bearded man leaped up. 

“You—you!”’ he stammered. ‘T-ten 
thousand dollars! Groat, you treacher- 
ous, avaricious swine, you were out to 
rob me.” He combed his straggling 
beard with shaking fingers, incongru- 
ously shapely and supple. “Here, 
young man, I'll deal with you! Give 
me my letters, Groat; you're dis- 
charged; you’re no longer my attorney. 
Mrs. Miles shall have her letters for 
twenty-five hundred!” 

“Good!” cried John. “I'll get it—— 

But that ominous cackle cut him 
short. “Sit down, Wynne!” said Groat. 
“You impotent verse-maker, I’ve got 
those letters—I, Oliver Groat. Behave, 
and [’ll give you something—a hundred 
maybe; get smart, and you won't get 
a red cent. You deal with me, young 
fellow, and ten thousand is my price!” 

“T'll sue you,” threatened Wynne 
wildly. 
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The other laughed. “Sue? All right, 
The court will want to know what these 
valuable letters are. Tell him, and 
where’s your hold on Mrs. Miles? Also, 
if this gets into the papers, Miles will 
kill you.” 

The baffled poet subsided, but his hot 
eyes were not good to look into. Hud- 
dling in his chair, he stared at the bat- 
tered old safe which held Mrs. Miles’ 
letters as though to memorize its every 
line. 

John also examined the safe fur- 
tively. Its twin stood in Van Ness’ 
outer office—an ancient strong box, now 
used merely as a locked cupboard for 
deeds and other papers. As his eyes 
took in its decreptitude a daring plan 
leaped up in his brain. He turned back 
to the lawyer. 

“I’m only empowered to offer twenty- 
five hundred,” he explained. “Our cli- 
ent will have to be consulted. No doubt 
she'll meet your price, if she knows 
she’s got to, but you must allow us 
another day to raise it.” 

Groat turned his beady eyes from the 
poet, who sat sullenly combing his long 
beard. He examined John attentively 
for an instant, then shook his head with 
that irritating, mirthless cackle. 

“Nix! Time’s money.” 

Sell me some, then.” 

The lawyer looked again at John. 
“Why!” he jeered, “why, it’s quite 
bright! All right, my adolescent assist- 
ant attorney, I'll do it. Two days, 
though; that’s the limit. One day, one 
thousand; two days two thousand. 
That leaves the lady five hundred for 
driving round to raise that ten thou- 
sand.” 

He cackled again. Evidently the man 
had no doubts that Mrs. Miles must 
buy her letters back. John wondered 
whether they were so very compro 
mising, or whether her husband were 
unreasonably jealous; and, having seen 
the lady, settled upon the latter solu- 
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tion. It made him the more willing to 
serve her. 

Aubrey Wynne reared himself awk- 
wardly up. “I’m not needed, it seems.” 
he declared. “I'll go and find an honest 
lawyer.” 

“Better take a lantern!” called Groat, 
but the office door had slammed upon 
the poet’s heels. 

Unabashed, the lawyer returned to 
business. “Cash in advance,” he stip- 
ulated. 

Thrilling with the pride of his em- 
ployer’s trust in him, John drew from 
an inner pocket a blank check, Van 
Ness’ sprawling signature at the bottom, 
and filled in an amount. 

“One thousand,” said he, handing it 
over. “One day. You'll hear from us 
before noon to-morrow.” 

Groat folded the check. 
young fool! What’s to 
from turning the letters 
how ?” 

For an instant the boy was over- 
whelmed. What an he’d been! 
Then his chagrin turned to cold wrath. 

“T wouldn’t,” he advised, and his eyes 
were as blue ice. 

The other blinked at him. “No,” he 
decided slowly, “I guess I won't. My 
word’s good; you can trust me—until 

My, it’s hot in here!” 
He mopped his high, retreating fore- 
head with a rather dirty handkerchief. 
“Miles might not meet my price, any- 
how, and I’d rather have ten thousand 
than a horrible example any day.” 

In disgust John turned away, lest he 
nake some further mistake. Anyhow, 
Groat was a coward; that was worth 
knowing. Without a farewell he went 
out, closing the door behind him. 


“You're a 
prevent me 
over, any- 


ass 


noon to-inorrow. 


III. 


Then he stopped, staring, amazed at 
a tableau in the outer office. 

The black-haired stenographer sat in 
her chair, but her hands lay idle on the 
6D. 
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keyboard of her machine. Aubrey 
Wynne leaned over the low desk, his 
face thrust almost into hers. His eyes 
flamed feverishly, the blond beard 
wagged to his impassioned speech. 

“Others see only sullenness,” he was 
saying. “But me—ah, I love your so 
beautiful I am artist—poet!” 
He gestured with the quivering, beauti- 
ful hands that contrasted oddly with 
his gross body. ‘And I love you!” He 
said “lofe,” whereat John, watching 
very quietly, wondered whether the 
man had been born “\Vynne.” 

Unfrightened, the girl stared back at 
him. There was contempt in her sullen 
black eyes. Her slow, cold voice cut 
through the flood of Wynne’s guttural 
talk. : 

“You ‘lofe’ me, you—you pig! And 
how about your wife? Oh, I know 
you’re married, even if you are so 
ashamed of it you never tell anybody.” 

The poet flipped supple hands impa- 
tiently. “It is nothing! My wiie? I 
am enlightened. That bourgeois moral- 
ity which teaches personal property in 
women—bah! Between emancipated 
souls there is only love—love, the beau- 
tiful, the sublime!” 

The girl rose, and her face was set. 
But John, still unseen, fancied a hint 
of fear in the eyes. 

“Go away,” she said firmly. 
out!” 

Wynne caught her arm, drew her to- 
ward him. 

“T’'ll scream!” 

But the poet only laughed. Gripping 
her other arm, he bent her backward. 

The girl did not scream, but her black 
eyes, desperately appealing, met John’s 
just as he stepped forward to interfere. 
His first intent had moderate 
enough, but at that look his hot Irish 
temper, too long restrained, flared joy- 
fully. 

Reaching over the poet’s shoulder, 
he set a hand in the long yellow beard 
and heaved manfully. Wynne howled 


scorn. 
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aloud, releasing his hold upon the girl. 
John yanked once more, and, perforce, 
the other spun about to face him, 
watery-eyed, features distorted with 
pain. 

“Let go!” he sputtered. 
kill you!” 

John gave another little jerk at the 
beard, and the poet bit off an oath in the 
middle. Tears of pain streamed down 
his cheeks to lose themselves in the 
ruthlessly twisted whiskers. 

“Such language!” reproved his cap- 
tor. “Didn't you hear the lady say you 
might go?” 

The other waved his hands in the 
air, mouthing incoherent invectives. 

“Stop!” said John, and, at the ring 
of his voice, the. other stopped, his 
mouth still open. “I eat poets—raw! 
And I’m hungry.” 

But John O'Brien was a_ slender 
youth, after all, and Mr. Wynne, pre- 
suming upon his own superior bulk, 
lunged at him, swinging an inexpert 
fist. 

“Ah!” remarked the boy, pleased. “I 
was hoping you would.” 

He stepped lithely in, left hand once 
more gripping that convenient beard to 
raise the other’s chin. And his right, 
now balled into a fist, struck at the 
poet’s exposed throat. 

It was a light enough blow, but 
Aubrey Wynne, released, put both 
hands to his Adam’s apple. His eyes 
bulged, he emitted strange, clucking 
sounds, his knees sagged, and he 
dropped slowly to the floor, writhing, 
fighting for breath. 

Across his body, John met the stenog- 
rapher’s eyes. Then Mr. Groat ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“What’s the matter out here?” he de- 
manded, his beady eyes darting about. 
“What's the matter, Miss Black?” 

Sut it was John who answered: 


“Let go! I 


“Just a minor poet being converted into 
a major casualty. 
And he went away. 


Good morning!” 


IV. 


For a block or two he walked very 


slowly, pondering the stenographer’s 
last enigmatical look. “Her name's 


Black,” he reflected. Then he shook 
his head impatiently, stopped at a drug 
store to make two curious purchases, 
and so returned to the office. 

His employer was still in court, and 
he found the managing clerk alone, 
mulling over a brief. 

“Everybody gone to lunch?” asked 
John. “I'll hold the fort, if you want 
to go, too. I don’t want to eat yet.” 

The other departed gratefully toward 
the cloak room. Then John confiscated 
Van Ness’ private chair cushion, 
dropped it on the floor in front of that 
old safe whose duplicate stood in 
Groat’s office, unwrapped his parcels, 
and fell to work. 

Half an hour later his employer hur- 
ried in after some necessary data, and 
stopped, spellbound. 

“Forgotten the combination, son?” he 
inquired gravely. “Or are you training 
for a listener?” 

Undisturbed, John unhooked the ear 
pieces of a  physician’s stethoscope, 
whose bell was fastened to the safe 
door with adhesive plaster just below 
its combination knob. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered ambiguously. 

“Well, which?” 

“Maybe you’d better not know. I’m 
carrying out your instructions, Mr. van 
Ness.” 

“Ah!” remarked the lawyer, enlight- 
ened. “I take it that our friend Groat 
was recalcitrant ?” 

‘We-cll, sir,” reluctantly, “I sweet 
ened him a thousand for twenty-four 
hours more time. Maybe I did wrong, 
but you left it with me. And I don't 
think I'll have to spend any more, sit.” 
Then he grinned. “Speaking without 
prejudice, I’ve changed this combina- 
tion twice—blind. And—just a mim 
ute !”” 
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He hooked the tips of the stethoscope 
into his ears again and began to turn 
the knob, his face screwed up atten- 
tively. Presently he nodded, turned 
the handle, and swung the door open. 

“Old box,” he explained. “Two- 
number combination. <A _ little more 





practice, and 

Mr. van Ness chuckled. “We'll make 
alawyer of you yet! Go on, John, con- 
tinue, but with caution. And if need 
be, I'll defend you gratis.” 

He disappeared, still chuckling. 

John shut the safe door, spun the 
knob, and picked up his stethoscope 
once more. “That’s the kind of a man 
to work for,” he reflected gravely. 
“Now, let’s see—two right ai 





V. 


The hours of that night seemed in- 


John set forth. In his pockets were 
what keys he possessed, in the lope 
that one of them might open Groat’s 
office door. Also he carried his new 
stethoscope, some adhesive plaster, and 
an electric flash light. With this slen- 
der equipment he left his rooms on 
burglary bent. 

It was pitch black and foggy, an 
ideal night for crime. Street lamps, 
each surrounded by a blurred nimbus, 
fought bravely against the all-encom- 
passing fog. The wet, reeking pave- 
ments were deserted in the chill that 
comes before dawn, save that here and 
there a solitary policeman, rubber- 
coated, walked his beat disconsolately, 
beads of moisture on his drooping mus- 
tache, These ignored John, eyed him 
with professional suspicion, or greeted 
him amicably, according to their sev- 
etal moods. But he hurried past all 


alike, obsessed by the guilty feeling of 
the amateur criminal striving not to 
appear furtive and achieving an air 
Which caused more than one officer to 
look keenly after him. 
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He reached Chatham Square without 
mishap, and was soon walking slowly 
past the yawning doorway that led to 
Groat’s domain. The street was de- 
serted. On the upper floors a thousand 
weary workers lay asleep, but they slept 
soundly, windows tight shut to keep out 
the noxious “night air.” There was 
no stir at all, and John was as one 
alone in a dead city, a.sole survivor of 
a populous race. 

He turned and whipped into the black 
hallway. Cautiously as he could in that 
palpable darkness, he stumbled over the 
first tread of the stairway. 

Upward he climbed with labored care, 
groping along the wall, cursing silently 
when the noisy old boards creaked. 
At last he had negotiated the second 
flight, and stood, as his fumbling hands 
told him, before a door which must 
open into Groat’s office. 

Here he turned on his flash and dis- 
covered it was the right door. As he 
groped for his keys the little beam of 
light fell upon a bright, new Yale lock 
set above the old-fashioned latch. John 
sighed, but he had already marked an- 
other path. 

Over the door was a narrow, gound- 
glass transom, too narrow even for a 
child to pass through. But John 
O’Brien was both slender and _ agile. 
Pocketing his light, he leaped upward 
in the dark and caught the top of the 
door casing. So hanging, he kicked and 
groped until he found the doorknob, 
then the toes of one foot braced them- 
selves upon it, holding his weight. 

Supported by a foot and one hand, 
he braced himself and pushed in against 
the edge of the transom. It yielded 
reluctantly, but it did yield, to the ac- 
companying screech of an inner screw 
fastening not quite tight enough. Pres- 
ently he could catch the upper edge of 
the transom and swing his weight upon 
it; now it moved more easily, until it 
was quite horizontal. John measured 
the opening with an exploring hand. 
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“Six inches, maybe,” he said. “I 
don’t know, but if my head’ll go through 
I can manage. Here goes!” 

Slipping an elbow through the gap, 
he writhed higher, in his mind a picture 
of next morning and a wrathful attor- 
ney yanking at his feet, while he hung 
helpless, half in the room and half out. 

Stimulated by this vision, he worked 
manfully. His head entered the gap, 
stuck briefly, then slipped through, albeit 
with a long scratch over one temple. 
His shoulders followed to the sound of 
ripping cloth. “My best coat!” 
mourned John, and wriggled on. 

Soon he hung head downward in the 
opening, doubled like a jackknife, hips 
and legs outside. Here he almost gave 
up hope, for there was no way to get 
farther save to drop on his head. 

Sut it must be done. He gripped the 
inner knob with nervous fingers, and 
let himself go, accompanied by a rain 
of small objects from his inverted 
pockets. He landed upon his head with 
a solid thump and lay half stunned for 
a moment, 

At last he raised himself painfully, 
rubbing his bruised forehead. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “llope no- 
body heard that. Hope that’s a spring 
lock, too; I’d never be able to make that 
trip back.” 

Forthwith he fumbled at the 
It was a spring lock and opened by a 
latch from within. He sighed in relief 
and groped over the floor for the con- 
tents of his pockets. 

Safe inside, he dared turn on his 
light, miraculously uninjured. Pulling 
out his stethoscope, he started toward 
the inner office and stopped short, 
straining his ears. 

He heard a sound without, a faint 
footfall, the very ghost of a step. 
There came the click of a key in the 
lock. John switched off his light and 
moved fast. 

From behind the stenographer’s desk 
he peered, but could not even make out 


door. 
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a denser shade in the all-encompassing 
blackness. He only heard the door 
squeak open, a light foot enter the room, 

The stranger moved forward with 
the assured tread of one who knows 
his ground, “It must be Groat him- 
self!” thought John. The short hairs 
at the back of his neck stood erect. 
Then he caught the rustling of a skirt, 
It was a woman! 

The soft tread drew away toward the 
inner room and stopped. This visitor 
needed no lamp—she worked in dark- 
ness. Presently John heard the faint 
clicking of a turned combination, and 
scowled in dismay. The woman was 
opening the safe! She knew the com- 
bination. No doubt it was that girl, 
Miss Black; Groat had feared for the 
safety of his letters and sent after them. 
“And I can’t knock her down and take 
‘em away!” he thought. 

Then he started. Another step, 
clumsily cautious, sounded in the hall. 
The safe door clanged shut, and John 
heard a gasp from the unseen girl. He 
hesitated between fright and amuse- 
ment. “This seems a popular place of 
nights,” he reflected as he chuckled 
soundlessly. 

The door creaked open. The girl 
must have left it unlocked. Heavy, 
shuffling feet moved across the floor 
with awkward stealth. Since the lights 
did not come on this last intruder also 
must be bent upon an unlawful errand. 
Moreover, he was unfamiliar with the 
place, for he stumbled against a chair, 
stumbled and muttered a guttural oath 
in some foreign tongue. 

The girl had moved without sound, 
and now John felt her presence beside 
him. She, too, had hid behind the 
desk; she almost touched him. 

The darkness hid from each other 
these three, all upon their own secret 
purposes in the office of Oliver Groat; 
John O’Brien, listening with all his 
ears to the clumsy movements of the 
last comer, vet disturbingly conscious 
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of the invisible woman so near him; 
this woman who did not dream of his 
presence, but focused her attention 
upon the stranger, and this last person, 
who thought himself alone, and so 
moved with furtive assurance. 

He blundered into the inner office, 
groped about there. Metals clinked to- 
gether, then a satisfied grunt from 
within, echoed by a gasp from the girl 
so. close to John. 

Now came the sputter of a match. 
Peering cautiously over the desk top, 
John saw in the inner room a hand 
holding a lighted candle. Its flickering 
light outlined thick, stooping shoulders, 
and a faced showed faintly, a mere 
blur above a long blond beard. It 
looked into an open safe! 

John exclaimed, almost aloud. = It 
was the poet, Aubrey Wynne! Evi- 
dently the girl had neglected to relock 
the safe. 

Three of them, all after the same 
thing! Glancing sideways, John saw 
the candlelight reflected from a pair of 
eves so near his own that he flinched 
involuntarily. Dimly seen in the dark 
was the face of black-haired 
stenographer, her high, almost Indian, 
cheek thrown into bold relief. 
He could have touched her. 

John ducked down, shivering, but he 
thought that she must have seen him. 
Nevertheless, her eyes were all for the 
poet, who fumbled among the contents 
of the open safe. 

Presently a gloating chuckle sounded 
from within. Popping his head up once 
more, John saw that Wynne held a thin 
packet of letters tied with red tape. 

He caught a quivering sigh right be- 
ide him—a faint rustling. The girl 
at his elbow had Though her 
teeth knocked audibly together, her 
front was bold as walked to the 
door of the inner room. 

“Put up your hands, 
Wynne!” she ordered curtly. 

The poet started violently, 


Groat’s 


bones 


risen. 
she 
Aubrey 


and spun 


about. His heavy face was distorted 
into a feral snarl; strong white teeth 
showed in his beard. 

“Hah!” he exclaimed, blinking into 
the dark. His left hand thrust the let- 
ters into a pocket. “What, a woman? 
You, my dear?” The fear left his 
voice. “Shoot, then; I come!” 

The man’s right hand shot out, ex- 
tinguishing the candle, but there was no 
answering explosion. John, from his 
vantage in the dark, had already seen 
that the girl held nothing more deadly 
than a silver-mounted pencil. She hes- 
itated an instant, then a rush of heavy 
feet barred her from the outer door. 

Sighing with pleasurable excitement, 
John slipped from his corner. Where 
was that switch? Ah, here! He had 
forgotten his first purpose—his hands 
itched for that long, blond beard. 

Then the accustomed, daylight ap- 
pearance of the untidy room sprang out 
of the darkness. The bald glare of 
electricity revealed every detail, shone 
upon the black-haired girl crouched 
against her desk—upon Aubrey Wynne 
blocking the outer door. Both stared, 
blinking against the light, frozen into 
their postures of attack and defense— 
stared at this third person who had ap- 
peared as by magic. 

“Vell,” Wynne asked, his speech gut- 
tural as it was in moments of excite- 
ment, “and vhat are you—a r-robber?”’ 
John had tied his handkerchief across 
his face, below the eyes. He did not 
care to be recognized just now. 

The girl did not move, but leaned 
against her desk and. stared at John 
with softening black eyes, in whose 
depths he seemed to read a message of 
trust. 

“Ya-as,” the boy said hoarsely. “A 
r-robber! A stick-up guy; that’s what 
I am, see? So stick ’em up. Th’ lady, 
she c’n go,” 

“No!” declared the poet. “Get out, 


you! T kill you—I call the police!” 
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John laughed. “Kill or call,” he 
jeered. “Go to it!” 

To John’s surprise Wynne charged, 
roaring. 

As they grappled and fell to the floor 
John was soon compelled to revise his 
rather poor opinion of the poet’s fight- 
ing ability. The fellow was strong as 
a gorilla; his long arms were like iron, 
his curiously supple, beautiful hands 
like hooks of steel. He hugged the boy 
bearlike, and John felt his ribs creak- 
ing as he gasped helplessly. He was 
being bent back—back—back!  Flis 
breath went out in a grunt. 

But he kept his head, being not with- 
out experience. \Writhing and twisting, 
he freed one arm, and the heel of his 
hand thrust up and out against the end 
of Wynne’s nose. 

The other fought that maddening 
pressure, shaking his head like a bull, 
while his nasal cartilages were slowly 
loosened from the bone. But no man 
can long withstand such a thrust. His 
thick arms loosened as he rolled away 
and scrambled to his feet, awkwardly 
swift. 

John was on his feet before him, and 
leaped backward. He would not risk 
that grip again. 

His heel struck the wall. Across the 
room Wynne gathered himself for a 
rush, 

And John met him. Two swift steps, 
a leap, and his left foot shot out—not 
up from the floor, but straight out, 
swinging from the hip as a_ trained 
boxer strikes from the shoulder. John 
turned in the air, putting his full weight 
behind the blow. 

His stiffened toes caught the other 
full in the midriff, their impact doubled 
by the poet’s charge. The heavier man 
stopped dead, swayed, fell forward onto 
his face—put out standing. 

“Ouch!” John exclaimed. “I’ve 
broken four toes on him.” His face, 
from which the forgotten mask had 
slipped, bore a wide grin as he turned 
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it toward the watching girl. “But say, 
Miss Black, ain’t I a dirty fighter?” 

“Have you killed him?’ she asked, 

“Tope so! But I’m afraid not. No, 
he’s breathing. I guess I’ll just get 
what I came after.” 

He stooped over his fallen foe, 
reached into a coat pocket, and re- 
trieved a packet. He glanced at the 
envelopes, untied the tape, and opened 
one. “Three,” he counted. “So that’s 
that! You don’t mind?” 

Miss Black looked at him, a glint of 
admiration in her eyes. Her face had 
softened wonderfully. 

“IT was going to get them for you,” 
she confessed. “I don’t like blackmail, 
But I guess you didn’t need my help,” 

Aubrey Wynne’s eyes opened sud- 
denly. Blinking fast, he raised himself 
to his knees, then scrambled up and 
bolted out through the open door with- 
out even looking back. They heard his 
footsteps pounding down the stairs. 

“Let’s go,” suggested John. Of a 
sudden he felt oddly embarrassed. 

“All right,” said the girl coldly. 

They switched off the lights, but left 
safe and outer door open, then de- 
scended the black stairs. 

The street was still blank and de 
serted, but in the air was that mys- 
terious stir and change which speaks 
of coming dawn. On the pavement the 
two paused, the eyes of cach avoiding 
the other. Then the girl made to turn 
away. 

“But, I say!” protested John. “You 
must let me take you home.” 

“No!” sharply. Then, at the boy's 
woebegone look, she softened. “I’m 
Jane Black,” and added an address. 
“No, you can’t come with me. Look! 
There’s a policeman. Go the other 
way !” 

She whipped around a corner, leav- 
ing John amazed. He thrust hands 
deep into his pockets, crumpling the 
recovered letters, and turned his steps 
homeward, whistling lugubricusly. 























HIEN the American Civil War 
was going none too well for 
the Northern States, Presi- 
' ‘dent kincoln, who was deter- 
mined not to introduce conscription un- 
ti he was absolutely compelled to, 
offered a special bounty of one thou- 
sand dollars to every fit man who would 
volunteer to serve “for the duration of 
the war.” We all know now that even 
the generous bounty failed to solve the 
recruiting problem, and that conscrip- 
tion had eventually to be resorted to, 
but for a time that thousand-dollar offer 
elicited numerous responses, and among 
the men it brought into the army was 
ayoung clerk of the name of Adam 
Vorth. 
Worth was 











just under twenty, 
clever, self-willed, 
born to command, and, if physically 
small, his muscles strong as 
fine stecl, while the dark, glittering eyes 
and the prominent nose were traces of 
his German-Jewish ancestry. He re- 
ceived his thousand dollars, donned the 
uniform of the Northern army, and 
then deserted, to reénlist later in an- 


smooth-tongued, 


were as 


other regiment and receive another 
bounty. 
Such was the beginning of one of 


the greatest and most successful crim- 
ital careers the world has ever known. 
In his school days Adam Worth as a 
thild had been cheated by another and 
abigger boy offering him a new penny 
lor two old ones. When the child was 
told of the had sustained he 


i 


loss he 
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resolved he would never be “done” 
again, and for thirty years he certainly 
recovered those two pennies millions of 
times. 

Does crime pay? Those who really 
know are certain that it does not, but 
there are a few who doubt. Adam 
Worth stole in all quite two million 
five hundred thousand dollars, and aver- 
aged close on a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year during his active life, and 
we shall see what happened to him. 

Satisfied for a while with the second 
bounty, Adam Worth took part in sev- 
eral of the later battles of the great 
Civil War. There is no record that he 
distinguished himself, but, on the other 
hand, he performed his duties satisfac- 
torily. Along with thousands of others, 
he was discharged from the army when 
hostilities ceased, and as one of the men 
who had fought for his country was 
assured of remunerative employment. 
3ut Adam Worth’s ideas of money 
were too big to be honest, and he quickly 
drifted into the society of thieves. He 
turned pickpocket, and achieved some 
very neat thefts. Then he took part 
in a robbery from a bank. He directed 
the operations, and their success con- 
firmed what most of lis associates were 
slowly realizing—-that Adam Worth and 
success went hand in hand. Gradually 
they began to treat him with respect; 
afterward they looked up to him as 
their leader. New methods were 
needed, and Worth supplied them. 

“Tt’s just as easy to steal a hundred 
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thousand dollars as a tenth of that 
sum,” he said to his criminal associates. 
“The risk is just as great. We'll there- 
fore go out for big money always.” 

He introduced the system of utilizing 
the proceeds, or part of them, of one 
robbery to help to bring off the next. 
Hitherto the average thief was accus- 
tomed to spend his ill-gotten gains in 
dissipation, and then look about for a 
way of filling his empty pockets. Adam 
Worth changed all that. He realized 
that crime must be capitalized if it was 
to be successful and to pay large divi- 
dends. One robbery, for example, 
brought in about twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and he distributed only half of 
this among his followers, the balance 
being held in reserve for another bank 
burglary, and the reserve was always 
growing. 

Worth’s foresight was justified im- 
mediately. He had dispatched confed- 
erates all over the United States to seek 
out likely banks to rob, and when one 
of them reported that the Boyston 
Bank, in Boston, was just the thing 
they were looking for, Worth journeyed 
from New York to inspect. He was 
delighted with what he saw, for it 
seemed to him the bank was built pur- 
posely for him. With proper care it 
would be the easiest job-of his life, 
and he saw to it that every care was 
taken to insure success. — 

Next door to the Boyston Bank was 
a barber’s shop. It did a good business, 
and had Worth not possessed consider- 
able monetary reserves he would never 
have been able to induce the proprietor 
to sell out. The crook, however, offered 
him a generous sum down “on the nail,” 
explaining that he was the representa- 
tive of a New York company which 
was going to introduce into Boston a 
patent bitters which would sweep all 
other patent bitters out of the market. 
The money and the explanation were 
accepted, and within a few days the 
necessary alterations had been made. 


The shop window was packed with 
bottles—which prevented any one see. 
ing into the shop—and a wooden parti- 
tion at the end of the shop effectively 
screened that part from observation 
should a stray “customer” appear. One 
of the gang, dressed as a shop assistant, 
was always on view during the day, 
but at night he assisted Adam Worth 
and two other men to dig a tunnel un- 
der the shop and into the bank next 
door. lor a week they worked, taking 
particular care that no trace of their 
operations could be seen. The exca- 
vated earth was carefully piled up be. 
hind the wooden partition and watched 
as though it was gold. Thousands of 
Bostonians passed the window of the 
New Patent Bitters Company, uncon- 
scious of the fact that one of the most 
sensational bank robberies of the cen- 
tury was being carried out, for when 
the gang had tinished their tunnel they 
entered the vaults of the bank, broke 
open three safes, and gathered a rich 
harvest of gold and silver and notes, 
worth in all close on one million dollars. 

The four burglars at once fled to 
New York, and there they divided the 
spoils, later scattering when they heard 
that the Boston police were after them. 
One of the thieves went to Ireland, 
another to Canada, and Worth and the 
fourth member of the gang, Bullard, 
sailed for [england to open up a new 
and sensational chapter in the story of 
crime. 

Of course they could not go by their 
own names. Bullard called himself 
Charles Wells, and Adam Worth took 
the name of Harry Raymond. He 
made it notorious before he finished 
with it. 

The two American crooks put up 
one of the best hotels in Liverpool, i 
tending to take things easily for a few 
weeks, but Adam Worth’s restless a 
ture would not permit him to keep his 
hands off other people’s property evél 
when he was possessed of two hundr 
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thousand dollars—his share, after ex- 
penses had been paid, of the raid on 
the bank at Boston. His confederate 
fell in love with a barmaid at the hotel, 
and spent most of his time in her com- 
pany, leaving Worth to wander about 
the city, ever on the lookout for a likely 
crib to crack. 

It was typical of the man that he 
should regard Charles Bullard’s love- 
making with contempt, because it 
caused him to neglect business. Bullard 
could see no reason why they should 
take any more risks until their money 
was gone, but Worth looked upon 
crime as a profession which must be 
pursued day after day, no matter how 
large the profits. Anyhow, he left Bul- 
lard to himself. Whenever possible 
Worth preferred to work on his own, 
for that meant more for him. 

At last he found what he wanted. 


There was a pawubroker’s shop in one 
of the principal streets oi the city 
which, judging by its window display, 
must be bulging with jewelry. 


Adam 
Worth decided to burgle it, and to 
secure a wax impression of the key of 
the front door he called three times 
within a fortnight to pawn certain arti- 
cles. He was disguised, of course, for 
he had to engage the pawnbroker in 
conversation in order to get an oppor- 
tunity to press the bit of wax concealed 
in his left palm against the key, which 
the pawnbroker sometimes left lying on 
his counter. On the occasion of his 
third visit Worth secured the right im- 
pression, and it cost the unfortunate 
pawnbroker one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars, for that was the 
value of the goods missing when he 
arrived at his establishment one morn- 
ing and found that it had been entered 
the previous night. 

Worth now decided to visit London. 
Liverpool was not big enough for a 
man of his capacity, and, in addition, 
he was growing rather tired of Bullard, 
who had married the beautiful bar- 


.a gang of burglars? 


maid. He advised the newly married 
pair to make Paris their headquarters, 
and they took his advice. Then Worth 
came to London and rented a costly 
flat in the center of Piccadilly. He had 
now over three hundred thousand dol- 
lars in hand, all of which he devoted to 
his profession, 

His flat became a regular meeting 
place for all the noted thieves of Eng- 
land and the Continent, as well as those 
select crooks who came from America 
to interview the greatest of them all. 
Worth had his own staff of well-trained 
servants, all of whom could be trusted, 
and with his large funds he was always 
in a position to finance any big job. 
Thieves came to him for advice and 
help. Was there a bank official to be 
bribed or a skeleton key to be made? 
Adam Worth solved both problems. 
Did a particular job require the services 
of an expert burglar or forger? Adam 
Worth had a large supply of either on 
iand. He knew where to find the right 
man for every job, and in return for 
his services he received a goodly per- 
centage of the profits. 

The London police were amazed at 
the long series of burglaries which be- 
gan with Adam Worth’s arrival in Lon- 
don. Each of them was carried out 
so neatly that they were plainly the 
work of a master. But who was the 
master? Could it be possible that the 
American gentleman who lived such an 
open life in the very center of fashion- 
able London was actually the leader of 
If he was, surely 
one of his gang would betray him? The 
police could obtain no proof, and Adam 
Worth kept them so busy investigating 
his depredations that they had very little 
time to devote to him personally. 

He planned the robbery of the French 
mail between Boulogne and Folkestone 
that resulted in a loss to the post office 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Adam Worth provided keys to 
fit the vans and the boxes containing 
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the registered parcels, and on another 
occasion actually sent a couple of ex- 
pert train thieves down to Dover with 
an exact duplicate of the registered- 
mail bag, everything being on a par with 
the original, even to the minute figures 
on the seal. That robbery brought in 
about a hundred thousand dollars, and 
it was only one of many. Indeed, every 
case Adam Worth touched turned to 
gold. Everybody who knew him re- 
garded him as their mascot, and his 
own personality did the rest. 

He was generous to his followers 
in good and bad times. When any of 
them were down on their luck they 
came to Worth, and were helped with 
presents of money running into thou- 
sands of dollars. In this way he bought 
them body and soul, keeping a register 
of their names and abilities and calling 
them up for active service when he re- 
quired them. 

All this went on from that luxurious 
flat in Piccadilly. Now and then Adam 
Worth took a trip abroad, intending to 
rest, but he always came back to Lon- 
don with more money than he had gone 
away with. It was quite impossible for 
him to resist temptation. 

Among Worth’s most trusted fol- 
lowers was an American, Charles 
Becker, one of the very biggest forgers 
who ever lived, not even excepting the 
famous “Jim the Penman.” Worth re- 
tained Becker as his principal forger, 
and at his London headquarters the 
master criminal got Becker and three 


other men together, where a great cam-- 


paign was planned. Coutt’s Bank was 
selected as the principal victim, and 
Becker, with marvelous skill, forged a 
number of letters of credit purporting 
to be issued by the London bank. 
Worth supplied the four men with 
plenty of money to begin their tour, ad- 
vancing sufficient cash until they could 
pass their letters of credit, when they 
would return the money with interest. 


The gang got as far as Smyrna without 
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mishap, and all seemed to be going well, 
But one evening when they were gam- 
bling at their hotel they were pounced 
upon by the local police and taken to 
prison. They had no chance at their 
trial, and they were sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude and lodged in a 
horrible prison at Constantinople to 
serve their time. But Charles Becker, 
not to mention the others, was too yal- 
uable to Adam Worth to be allowed to 
pass seven long years in a Turkish 
prison. Worth disappeared from Pic- 
cadilly for a time, turning up in Con- 
stantinople in the guise of an American 
millionaire making the grand tour. A 
few months passed, and Adam Worth’s 
friends were still on the worst side of 
the prison walls, but the master crimi- 
nal was only taking his own time to 
achieve success. Had he hurried he 
might have bungled his plans. Turkish 
officials are easy to bribe, but the right 
ones must be selected, and everything 
must be done with dignified slowness. 

Worth had thousands of dollars in 
his trunk, and these he distributed judi- 
ciously among the heads of the police 
and the principal official of the prison. 

When his task was completed he de- 
parted from Constantinople, and_ the 
same evening three out of the four 
members of his gang escaped from 
prison. The fourth man happened to 
be weak and ill, and he could not get 
away in time. The three convicts en- 
dured many hardships following their 
escape. They had to go into Asia in 
order to reach Europe by a roundabout 
route, but while traveling through Asia 
Minor they had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of bandits, who held 
them to ransom, although it was appat- 
ent that they were penniless convicts. 
The brigands, however, permitted one 
of them, Joe Elliott, to go to England 
and communicate with their friends, 
and a month was allowed for the pay- 
ment of the ransoms. Of course, Elliott 
went straight to Adam Worth’s flat in 











Piccadilly, and when he told his story 
Worth drew a check for ten thousand 
dollars, and sent Elliott with the cash 
to release his comrades. A few weeks 
later they were all back in London again 
to take a “breather” before resuming 
their attacks on the banks. 

All this leads up to the theft of the 
famous Gainsborough picture, “The 
Duchess of Devonshire,” for if Charles 
Becker had not escaped from the Turk- 
n the circumstances would not 
have arisen which inspired Adam 
Worth to steal it. Becker, soon after 
his return to London, forged a series 
of checks, the proceeds of which were 
taken to the Continent to be exchanged 
for French and German bank notes. 
ut one of the men commissioned by 
Worth to act as his agent in the dis- 
posal of the was arrested and 
brought back to England to face the 
serious charge of forgery. This per- 
on, | under the name of 
Thompson, was an intimate friend of 
his chief's, and Worth swore that he 
him released on bail pending 
Of course the American 
crook would then have decamped, and 
if necessary Adam Worth would have 
recompensed the man who went bail 
for the money he would forfeit. 

But the English law requires a house- 
holder of good reputation to bail a pris- 
oner, and \Vorth was not in a position 
tocommand the services of one. There 
was nothing to do but to see if he could 
hot compel a wealthy and well-known 
Londoner to bail out Thompson. 

He was racking his brains for a way 
out of the impasse when he happened 
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to be walking down Bond Street with 
an English thief, Jack Phillips, known 
- oe fs ‘ ’ T 

fo his mtimates as “Junka.” They 


were impeded by a crowd of fashion- 
ho were entering an art gal- 
two thieves inquired what 
which had _ filled 
Bond Street with carriages, and they 
Were told that 1] Gainsbor- 
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ough was on view in Messrs. Agnew’s 
art gallery, they having bought it a few 
days previously for the sum of fifty- 
five thousand dollars. 

“Why, that’s the very thing, Junka,” 
whispered Worth with glittering eyes. 
“We'll steal the picture and offer to 
return it to Agnew’s if they will stand 
bail for Thompson. They won't dare 
refuse, for they'll realize that we could 
easily destroy the picture if they did.” 

Phillips argued, for the plan struck 
him as preposterous, but Worth in- 
sisted, and he brought Joe Elliott, the 
man who had been captured with the 
other escaped convicts by the Turkish 
bandits, into the conspiracy. 

Three nights later there was a fog, 
and Phillips, Elliott, and Worth went 
to Bond Street, where Phillips, who 
was very tall, stood under the window 
of the room where the picture was, and 
Adam Worth, who was small and wiry, 
climbed on to his shoulders, and in a 
few moments was in the gallery. It 
was the work of a couple of minutes 
to cut the picture from its frame, roll 
it up, and pass it down to Phillips, while 
Joe Elliott kept guard fifty yards away 
to notify the movements of the police- 
man on duty. 

The program was carried out with- 
out the slightest hitch, and the next 
morning London and the world was 
provided with one of its greatest sensa- 
tions. That was May 26, 1876, and 
despite the efforts of the best brains 
of Scotland Yard, backed by a huge 
reward, Messrs. Agnew did not see 
their valuable picture again for twenty- 
six years. Then Adam Worth, a pre- 
maturely aged man, broken in health and 
penniless, returned the picture through 
the Pinkertons for part of the original 
reward. He wanted the money to pro- 


vide his two children with a home and 
to insure a little peace for himself be- 
fore he died. 

But a great deal happened between 
that May morning in 1876 and Adam 
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Worth’s sudden death in 1902. The 
theft of the picture proved useless, be- 
cause Thompson, the prisoner, was re- 
leased and allowed to leave the coun- 
try owing to a flaw in the indictment. 
He had been extradited on the wrong 
charge, and had, therefore, to be set 
at liberty. When he heard this Worth 
had the canvas concealed in the false 
bottom of a trunk and taken to Amer- 
ica, and during the ensuing quarter of 
a century it rested in furniture deposi- 
tories in Boston, New York, and Brook- 
lyn. There it remained while Adam 
Worth rose to the greatest heights a 
professional criminal has ever reached, 
and there it was when he fell into the 
depths. 

Two years 


after the theft of the 
Gainsborough, Worth, with several 
trusted followers, robbed the express 
train between Calais and Paris of bonds 
worth fifteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The money was needed, as by 
now Worth had bought a_ beautiful 
steam yacht, which he called The Sham- 
rock, and, in addition to maintaining it 
and a crew of twenty men, he turned 
race-horse owner and took out a license 
to race in England. He was at his 
zenith now, and hundreds of persons 
who met the well-dressed, spruce little 
man with the engaging personality 
never suspected for a moment that they 
were in the presence of the King of 
Crooks. 

Adam Worth adapted himself to any 
circumstances that arose, but behind the 
smooth face there was an evil soul, al- 
ways planning attacks on society, al- 
ways on the lookout to thieve and burgle 
and forge. And the stately yacht rode 
at anchor in the harbor at Cowes, and 
its owner raced his horses, gave dinner 
parties, went to the opera, and lived 
the life of a man whose wealth frees 
him from many of the sordid cares of 
life. 

The marvel of it is that it lasted as 
long as it did. Adam Worth was al- 
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ways taking risks. Frequently he would 
go for a pleasure trip in his yacht, and 
every port he touched had reason to 
regret the visit, for it meant that some 
one lost thousands of dollars. Each 
visit was celebrated with a burglary or 
a successful raid on a local bank by 
means of a forged check. 

His feats were many, and it is diffi- 
cult to know which of them to select 
here, for volumes could be written 
about the master criminal. On one oc- 
casion he was carrying one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds— 
stolen, of course—to America to sell, 
when a number of thefts were com- 
mitted on board the ship. Worth was 
innocent, for he never stooped to rob- 
bing cabins, but he was afraid lest he 
should be searched and his stolen goods 
found upon him. He, therefore, left 
the ship at the earliest possible moment, 
and boarded a train for a distant part 
of America. But even then he left 
nothing to chance, and he concealed his 
booty in the carriage, deciding it was 
too dangerous to carry about. 

Sure enough he was arrested, and, 
when he had proved his innocence of 
complicity in the thefts aboard ship, 
was released. Then he set to work to 
track down the carriage in which he 
had hidden his diamonds, and _ after 
some trouble found it in a siding. Late 
that night he forced his way into the 
carriage angl recovered the valuables. 
It is safe to say that not another thief 
in the world would have carried out 
stich a program so successfully. ; 

But it was in the diamond fields ot 
South Africa that Adam Worth, alias 
Harry Raymond, was at his best. He 
was driven to visit Africa by the ur 
comfortable fact that the English po- 
lice were watching him very closely; 
indeed, they had gone so far as to place 
a detective outside his house day and 
night to report every visitor. This was 
unbearable, and Worth, who required 
more money, sent for an old friend, 
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' Charles King, and together they trav- 
eled to Cape Town. 

Worth was after a really big thing 
this time, and he told his companion 
that he was not going to be satisfied with 
anything under five hundred thousand 
dollars. His first plan was to take what 
he wanted by simply turning highway- 
man. He discovered that every week 
a consignment of diamonds was sent 
from the De Beer mines in a coach, 
which was driven by an armed Boer, 
assisted by a guard. Along with King 
and another man, Worth delivered the 
attack, but the old Boer driver was not 
to be cowed, and he drove them off with 
his rifle. 

The failure of the plan sent King 
out of the country in a panic, and the 
other man decamped, too. But Adam 
Worth was not dismayed. He knew 
that if he persevered he must win in 
the long run, and now, although he 
would have to act entirely on his own, 
he became convinced that there was 
another and a better way to rob the 
weekly parcel of valuable stones. 

As has been described, the diamonds 
were brought from the mines to the 
Cape Town post office in a coach, but 
they were not kept in the post office 
longer than it took to make a note of 
the address, for every week the steamer 
was waiting in the harbor to convey 
the precious packet to England. It was, 
however, absolutely necessary to the 
success of Worth’s plans for that par- 
cel to remain at least one night in the 
post office in Cape Town. How could 
he manage that? It was a stiff prob- 
lem to tackle. 

He provided himself with duplicates 
of the post-office keys, particularly of 
the safes in which the registered letters 
were kept. This in itself was a great 
achievement, but it would take too long 
to tell the full story of how he in- 
gtatiated himself with the postmaster 
and secured the wax impressions. That 
Was only half the work. It was more 
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important that he should prevent the 
coach reaching Cape Town in time for 
the steamer. Worth went over the 
route taken by the coach, and he was 
delighted to find a spot where it had 
to cross a deep stream by means of a 
ferry. This was the crook’s oppor- 
tunity. He hid in the neighborhood 
until it was dark, and then he cut the 
rope which held the ferry to the bank. 
When the coach arrived from the dia- 
mond fields the ferry had floated a long 
way down the stream, and when it was 
recovered and the stream crossed the 
driver must have known that only by a 
miracle could he catch the mail that 
week. The miracle did not happen, 
and the steamer had already sailed 
when the coach arrived. 

The parcel of diamonds had to be 
left in the safe at the post office, the 
safe to which Adam Worth had a per- 
fect key, and when it had opened the 
safe he had seen one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth and more of valuables, 
and had refused to touch them. What 
was the use of one hundred thousand 
dollars to a man who wanted five times 
that amount and who could spend as 
much in the course of twelve months? 

The authorities did not regard the 
delay to the coach as serious, and no 
extra guard was placed upon the safe 
in which the parcel reposed, and at the 
proper time Worth had only to enter 
the building, open the safe, and take 
out a collection of diamonds worth 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. It was a theft which can be de- 
scribed as a masterpiece in its own line. 

Once in possession of the diamonds, 
Adam Worth was in no hurry to con- 
vert them into cash. He knew that 
everybody leaving the country would 
be under suspicion, and so he trekked 
inland, posing as a merchant in ostrich ° 
feathers. Before he left Cape Town 
he buried the diamonds, and it was 
many weeks ere he and a confederate 
—who came from America purposely 
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to help to smuggle the diamonds out 
of the country—returned to recover 
them. When it was deemed safe 
Worth and his friend took them to 
Australia and eventually to England. 

This “scoop” did not lessen Worth’s 
appetite for plunder. Other burglaries 
were quickly organized, and Charles 
Becker was busily employed forging 
checks on banks in England and France. 
One of these resulted in a friend of 
Worth’s being arrested and convicted, 
and Worth himself avenged his con- 
federate by robbing the banker who 
had given evidence of so much money 
as to bring about his ruin. 

But the day came when Adam Worth 
was caught. He and another thief were 
robbing the registered mail in Belgium 
when Worth’s comrade made a stupid 
mistake, and his chief was arrested. 
He received a sentence of seven years’ 
penal servitude, and he served the time, 
although he was twice offered his free- 
dom if he would reveal the whereabouts 
of the Gainsborough he had stolen sev- 
eral years previously. Worth, however 
would not trust the word of those who 
made the offers, and it was not until 
he emerged from prison, wrecked in 
health and financially crippled, that he 
turned to the Pinkertons, the famous 
American detective agency, and con- 
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sented on terms to surrender the fa- 
mous painting. 

He was then approaching the sixties, 
and there can be no doubt that he had 
lost his nerve. For nearly forty years 
he had warred against society with only 
one defeat, but that defeat finished him, 
With the money the Agnews paid for 
the return of the picture, “Little Adam” 
as he was affectionately known to his 
friends—provided his family with a 
home. 

All his life he had been devoted to 
his relatives, and he worshiped his wife 
and children, who, during his lifetime, 
never knew that he was a criminal. 

Adam Worth had his good points, for 
his motto was that thieves should be 
honest among themselves. He never re- 
sorted to violence, and he never be- 
trayed a friend, and we know that he 
was good to his family according to his 
own lights. He was a danger to soci- 
ety, however, and all we can wonder 
at now is that he was permitted to plun- 
der it with impunity for so many years. 
But genius will overcome any difficulty, 
and the genius of Adam Worth was 
something which raises his doings out 
of the commonplace. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the 
King of Crooks realized before he died 
that crime does not pay. 


Saw 


PRISONER REFUSES TO SPEAK 


TUBBORNLY refusing to answer any questions asked him, a man believed 
to be Lewis Vorst, alias Vort, a man with a criminal record, is being held 


by the police of New York on a charge of burglary. 


He was found one night 


in the plant of the Eagle Pencil Company, by Patrolman Laurner, who had seen 


the light from an electric pocket lamp flashing about the interior of the build 
The policeman entered and ordered the man to submit to arrest. 


ing. 


he did willingly enough, but would not speak. 
However, he obeyed a short, sharp comman 


could neither talk nor hear. 


This 
By signs he indicated that he 


directed at him by a police officer when he was “lined up” for the departments 
detectives to look him over. The police say the man’s finger prints are identica 


with those they have on file for Vorst. 


when he was arrested. 


His pockets were filled with pencils 
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¥Christopher B. Booth 


Author of **The Sparrow,” etc. 


UST outside the entrance of 
the Grain Exchange, famous 
the world over as “The Pit,” 
stood Mr. Clackworthy. What 
Wall Street is to the stock market, The 
Pit is to the grain market. It is here 
that seemingly frantic men—in reality 
cold, shrewd, calculating beneath their 
breathless haste—determine the price of 
the goods from nature’s storehouse. 
The hurrying and scurrying, the lifting 
of a finger, a whispered conference in a 
secluded corner, and the price of a loaf 


of bread may advance a penny the fol- 
lowing week. 
“A suy’ud think he’d wandered to 


th’ nut house,” commented The Early 
Bird, who stood by Mr. Clackworthy’s 
side. “These ginks act like th’ heat 
had turned their beans.” 

“Appearances are deceitful, James,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy wisely; “unless 
you brand any sort of gambling as in- 
sanity, these men whom you see bar- 
tering in wheat, oats, corn, and other 
grains of the field. are most unusually 
alert mentally. Ah 2 

The Early Bird glanced up quickly 
at the master confidence man’s sudden 
Pause and let his eyes follow the gaze 
of Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Holy Hollywood!” cried James. 
‘Is th’ peepers seein’ things, or is they 
stagin’ a movie stunt with that layout ?” 

“Your vision is unimpaired, and it is 
not a cinema stunt,” replied Mr. Clack- 


Worthy with a smile. “You see ap- 


proaching you in that ancient equipage 

a king.” 

“A king!” repeated The Early Bird 
scornfully. “Whatcha tryin’ to do, kid 
mae f°” 

Proceeding with majestic deliberation 
toward the Grain Exchange was a car- 
riage drawn by two splendid horses. 
On the box were liveried coachman and 
footman. The carriage itself, while lux- 
urious and sporting a glossy new coat of 
paint, was of ancient pattern—one of 
those ancient private coaches belong- 
ing to a period of more than a quarter 
of a century previous. 

“Truly, a king,” insisted Mr. Clack- 
worthy; “the occupant of that carriage 
is none other than Ashton Scott, whose 
scepter rules the wheat market with as 
much tyranny as ever ruled a Nero.” 

‘Aw, I gotcha,” said The Early Bird, 
nodding; “you mean that’s Ashton 
Scott, th’ wheat king.” 

“So acclaimed by the grain world,” 
agreed Mr, Clackworthy; “it is Ashton 
Scott who, by the price he puts on 
wheat, fixes the price of bread. It is 
due to the fact that he cornered the 
wheat market—and kept it cornered— 
that the long-suffering, helpless public 
is now paying ten cents a loaf—and 
gets smaller loaves. 

“Tt is common gossip that he has made 
fifteen million dollars out of wheat 
through his corner; while, perhaps, he 
does not share the common odium of 
the term ‘profiteer,’ the appellation fits 
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him; he is as ruthlessly a profiteer as 
any of them—a profiteer in wheat. 
Perhaps, James, you do not realize how 
other prices climb when wheat goes 
up; wheat is a general price barometer. 
And, thus it is, Ashton Scott is one of 
the worst profiteers of them all.” 

The Early Bird was paying but small 
attention to Mr. Clackworthy’s eco- 
nomic dissertation; his eyes were fixed, 
with a puzzled expression, on the near- 
ing carriage. 

“Mother of Mud! That sure gets 
my goat,” he said musingly. “What’s a 
gink with all his coin want to go pok- 
in’ around in that for? Why 
don’t a bozo with all his jack turn 
them horses out to pasture and loosen 
up about five thousand seeds for a good 
buzz buggy? How’s a guy as out o’ 
date as that manage to keep his place in 
this kale-grabbin’ contest.” 

“His carriage may be only two-horse- 
power, James,” and—Mr, Clackworthy 
‘laughed, “but there are dozens, yes, hun- 
dreds, of men here on The Pit that can 
assure you that his hat covers a ninety- 
Take a look at 


outiit 


horse-power brain. 
him.” 

The carriage drew up at the curb; 
the footman descended and opened the 
door. Messenger boys suddenly ceased 
to be in a hurry—they stopped to stare. 
Traders halted in their steps with an 
awed look at the small man who stepped 
to the sidewalk; the hum of conversa- 
tion died to a whisper; a motorman 
halted his trolley in the middle of the 
block that he might peer at the famous 
heure. 

The Wheat King was about to mount 
his throne! This monarch had no cabi- 
net of ministers; his royal decrees were 
handed without the consultation 
of trusted advisers and often they shook 
the market like a bolt from a clear sky. 
No man could anticipate his plans or 
decisions ; those who pretended to guess 
his probable action generally guessed 
wrong. He was Absolute Monarch of 


dow n 


_five-feet-six. 


the wheat market; it was a one-man 
rule. 

The Early Bird had heard much of 
him, but had never seen the grain wizard 
before. He knew, of course, that Ash- 
ton Scott was an old man; but he had 
expected to see a virile viking, bristling 
with dynamic energy. 

“Great Goshen!” exclaimed James, 
“What a runt! Is that th’ guy that all 
these ginks is afraid of?” 

Ashton Scott, an old-fashioned 
knitted scarf thrown about his thin 
and drooping shoulders, was less than 
His face was thin and 
bloodless—but the eyes; they showed 
his power! 

Gleaming from under a heavy pair 
of brows, they glared fearlessly from 
over a long, eagle nose; they seem to 
scorch and sear everything they touched. 
Those eyes told of an iron will, of sin- 
gular lack of the softer sentiments; 
men shriveled up and slunk away be 
fore their steady gaze. 

Involuntarily, The Early Bird took a 
step backward. 

“Lor’!” he breathed; “what a pair of 
peepers that bozo's got!” 

“A wonderful personality—provided 
that you do not use wonderful as a 
term of praise,” commented Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “A greedy misanthropist, 1s 
what he is.” 

Ashton Scott made his deliberate way 
up the steps of the Grain Exchange and 
to the offices where he held sway. Men 
he passed would have given a right 
arm to know the secrets which lay ut 
der that battered old hat. 

Mr. Clackworthy stood for several 
minutes, meditatively eying the ancient 
carriage of A Scott; his face 
lighted. 

“James,” he said softly, “I’ve got it 
—l’ve got it!” 

“Whatcha got?” demanded The Early 
Bird. 

“The scheme that will bring Ashton 
Scott’s throne tumbling down about his 
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~ exs—and line our pockets with many 
crisp yellow bills.” 

The Early Bird, still under the spell 
of the Wheat King’s rapierlike gaze, 
shuddered and shook his head. 

“Not for every dollar in th’ U. S. 
treasury, down to th’ last tail of th’ 
last Buffalo nickel,” he refused. 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 

“Very well, James,” he said easily; 
“suppose, then, that you stand on the 
side lines, so to speak, and see me take 
a little whirl at the stock market, for 
the name of Ashton Scott is Number 
Two of my list in our war on the prof- 
iteers.” 

“What’s th’ lay?” asked The Early 
Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy shook his 
teasingly. Then he chuckled: 

“You just watch, James.” 


head 


II. 


It was two days later and The Early 


Bird was pacing restlessly up and down 
the thick, imported rug of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s Sheridan Road apartment, 
fairly eaten up by curiosity. Although 
the master confidence man had not 
stirred from the big, luxuriously fur- 
nished library except for two trips 
downtown, both of brief duration, he 
knew that Mr. Clackworthy had not 
surrendered his plot on the riches of 
Ashton Scott and returned to his cher- 
ished classics. 

He was hoping that Mr. Clackworthy 
might relent and take him into his con- 
fidence concerning the ways and means 
planned to dethrone the Wheat King, 
yet he hesitated to ask. He decided on 
a bit of strategy, and tried to achieve an 
air of great indifference. He yawned 
and stretched his arms. 

_ “Well, I see you an’ the highbrows 

is chummin’ together again,” he said; 

“kinda reckon you’ve give up th’ no- 

tion of puttin’ th’ stinger on th’ Wheat 
7D—»s 


King, eh? Kinda decided to let ’im 
wear his wheat-straw crown, eh?” 

Mr. Clackworthy read behind these 
questions and smiled, 

“Oh, by no means, James,” he de- 
nied; “the little scheme is coming along 
very well, indeed. I put up an even 
twenty-five thousand in margins on 
wheat futures to-day ; I’m taking my lit- 
tle whirl at the market—first time I 
have ever ventured, too.” 

The Early Bird stared in frank per- 
plexity. 

“Say, whatcha givin’ me?” he de- 
manded. “You put up twenty-five 
thousand in margins—and expect that 
to give Ashton Scott a trimmin’? Huh! 
That’s like one of them lake excursion 
boats givin’ battle to th’ Atlantic Fleet. 
Twenty-five thousand! Now, ain’t that 
rich—and old Scott worth right around 
that many million! Whatcha tryin’ to 
do; furnish me with a laugh?” 

Mr. Clackworthy grinned. 

“It won’t work, James,” he said. 

“O’ course ‘twon’t work,” retorted 
The Early Bird trumphantly. 

“What I meant that would not work,” 
explained Mr. Clackworthy, “was your 
obvious effort to catch me off my guard 
and take you into my confidence. I 
haven’t kept you in suspense for some 
time, James; I’m going to have to whet 
your curiosity a bit.” 

The Early Bird smiled sheepishly that 
his subterfuge had been so easily pene- 
trated. 

“You win th’ leather medal for th’ 
mind-readin’ contest,” he admitted; 
“come on, boss, let me see th’ wheels 
go ’round.” 

“Well, James, I'll throw a little hint 
or so—and see how good a guesser you 
are. 

“Naturally I am not simple-minded 
enough to imagine that a meager little 
twenty-five thousand dollars is going to 
prove sufficient ammunition to accom- 
plish the defeat of Ashton Scott and 
break his wheat corner ; that, of course, 
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is absurd. The twenty-five thousand, 
truth to tell, has nothing to do with the 
actual war on the Wheat King; that is 
a mere incident which allows me to 
collect a fee for accomplishing the pub- 
lic benefaction of breaking Scott’s grip 
on the grain market. 

“The real plan of strategy—well, 
that’s the dark and mysterious secret 
which is so puzzling you, James.” 

“Give a guy a chance, boss,” pleaded 
The Early Bird; “slip me a little info’ 
—gimme a hint of what’s comin’ off.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smoked quietly for 
a moment. 

“I took a little stroll down to The 
Pit this morning, James; I found the 
traders very nervous and jumpy; and 
it’s all on account of Ashton Scott’s 
birthday. 

“For a good many years now his 
birthday has always been marked by a 
big flurry in grain futures. At first it 
was thought to be mere coincidence, but 
it is now reasonably certain that it’s a 
little practical joke of Scott’s. Being 


the strongest and the most merciless 


man in The Pit, he is naturally the most 
hated ; it seems to be an ironical bit of 
humor of his to force his enemies— 
they are all his enemies mostly down 
there—to give him a substantial birth- 
day present every year. 

“Anyway, every year on Ashton 
Scott’s birthday there are big doings 
in The Pit. Sometimes the prices 
break; at other times they skyrocket 
to dizzy heights—and once in a while 
they do both, with old Scott collecting 
on a double manipulation. The result 
~ is that the traders are keeping one eye 
on the calendar and the other on their 
bank balance—and praying that they 
will be lucky enough to jump with Ash- 
ton Scott. 

“There is a rather terrifying rumor 
being whispered about that something 
bigger than ever is to happen this year ; 
that the Wheat King is about to pull 
his greatest coup, accept his largest com- 
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pulsory birthday present and retire to 
his lonely existence in his gloomy old — 
house on Dearborn Street—a mansion 
as old fashioned as the carriage which 
you saw carry the old highwayman 
downtown the other day.” 

“And,” ventured The Early Bird with 
a bit of sarcasm, “I guess you've 
trotted out th’ old ouija board, and that 
ouija has given you th’ plumb low- 
down on just how Scott’s gonna work 
th’ game; an’ you’re gonna tip off all his 
enemies so’s they can be layin’ for ’im 
with a piece of gas pipe and spoil his 
pretty little birthday party—an’ you're 
gonna ride into harbor with a coupla 
hundred thousand in your kick.” 

“Please do not be silly, James,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy reprovingly. “Be- 
sides your metaphors are hopelessly 
mixed. Mull it over in your mind for 
a day or so; I think that I shall let you 
in on it in time to be on the stage when 
the curtain rises on the big act. 

“One thing I will tell you: I have no 
more idea than you have what Ashton 
Scott proposes to do—and what he pro- 
poses to do is really a matter of indif- 
ference to me for—well, he won't do 
it!” 


Ill. 


When Mr. Clackworthy took the 
wheel of his big touring car, set his 
foot on the starter button and drove 
southward, he was unaware that The 
Early Bird, determined to get some ink- 
ling of the mystery, had slipped out 
of the Sheridan Road apartment be 
hind him, got into a taxicab after giv- 
ing the chauffeur instructions to fol- 
low. 

The little task of harmless shadow- 
ing took The Early Bird to a number 
of queer places. Mr. Clackworthy 
drove somewhat leisurely to Diversey 
Parkway, and westward over to Clark 
Street. At a garage where a sign an- 
nounced : 

USED AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE. 
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Mr. Clackworthy stopped and got out. 
The Early Bird drew the curtains of 
the taxi which permitted him to have 
the chauffeur draw up at the curb with- 
out fear that Mr. Clackworthy would 
uncover his bit of curiosity-satisfying 
detective work. He saw the master 
confidence man negotiating with the 
owner of the establishment, and finally 
close some sort of a transaction; from 
the number of bills which changed 
hands, The Early Bird felt morally cer- 
tain that Mr. Clackworthy had pur- 
chased a secondhand automobile. 

“Now, what’n th’ name of all that’s 
holy does th’ boss want with a second- 
hand buzz buggy?” he ruminated. “T’ll 
say he’s a deep un.” 

Mr. Clackworthy returned to his own 
car and continued his way southward 
on Clark Street for a few blocks. At 
Belden Avenue he drove west a short 
distance and turned into an alleyway. 

“I wonder if he’s got wise to th’ fact 
that I’m trailin’ him an’ is tryin’ to make 
a monkey outta me,” muttered The 
Early Bird. He had the taxicab pause 
at the mouth of the alley and gave the 
chauffeur an extra dollar to pretend to 
be jimmying with the motor. From this 
vantage point, James was able to see 
his mentor proceed between the double 
row of dilapidated, tumble-down sheds 
and come to a halt before one of them. 

“Now, when Mr, Clackworthy takes 
to comin’s down alleys, I give up,” stut- 
tered The Early Bird in amazement. 
Carefully marking in his mind the loca- 
tion of the shed at which the master 
confidence man had stopped, he had the 
chauffeur proceed around the corner to 
the other end of the passageway from 
which Mr. Clackworthy would naturally 
emerge. But, whether intentional or 
not, Mr. Clackworthy did the unex- 
pected; he turned his car around and 
made his exit at the same end by which 
he had entered. 

After waiting for half an hour or 
more, The Early Bird took a peek up 


the alley; it was empty. Mr. Clack- 
worthy had, accidentally or otherwise, 
evaded him. 

“Dog-gone his buttons,” The Early 
Bird grumbled, “I was gonna get a line 
on this scheme of his if I had to fol- 
low him all day—and now he’s gone! 
Secondhand gas buggies; visits up al- 
leys and—some kind scheme to put th’ 
stinger on old Ashton Scott! Honest, 
now, wouldn’t that make Solomon 
wrinkle a puzzled brow; I’m askin’ you, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Dismissing the taxi, James decided to 
learn, if he could, what key to the mys- 
tery was contained in that shed which 
Mr. Clackworthy had just visited. He 
made his way up the dirt-clogged pas- 
sageway until he reached the tumble- 
down place in question. 

From the other side of the thin 
wooden door, he heard a vaguely fa- 
miliar voice singing, in subdued bass, 
the strains of an old-fashioned air. 
The Early Bird rapped. The singing 
stopped, there was the crunching of 
shoes over the floor, and a bright eye 
gleamed through a knot hole in one of 
the boards. 

“Well?’ demanded the deep voice. 
“Oh, it’s The Early Bird; wait till I 
open the door.” 

The rusty hinges creaked and James 
was admitted into the shed, a cobwebby 
place measuring some fifteen feet 
square. 

“Why, hello, Wally,” greeted The 
Early Bird; the man was Waldo Glea- 
son, one of the boys whom Mr. Clack- 
worthy occasionally relied upon to per- 
form a task incident with one of his 
schemes. Waldo was not very talented, 
but he was close-mouthed; that meant 
something. 

“Lookin’ for Mr. Clackworthy, eh?” 
suggested Wally. “He just left.” 

“Yeah; I know,” replied The Early 
Bird; “I seen him. Say, Wally, what 
th’ devil is that thing and whatcha do- 
ing to it?” 
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“Well,” .answered Wally with a 
twinkle in his eye, “judging from what 
I’ve seen of such, I’d say that thing 
mounted on those four wheels and orna- 
mented with a big brass gong on the 
dashboard is what is commonly known 
and denominated as—an ambulance. 
As for the second half of your ques- 
tion, I am painting it.” 

“Whatcha paintin’ it for?” 

“For the good and sufficient reason 
that one Mr. Amos Clackworthy has 
given me a hundred dollars to paint it.” 

“What’s he want it painted for?” 

“Now, you’ve got me there, old socks ; 
I didn’t ask any questions. I reckoned 
that if Mr. Clackworthy wanted me to 
know the whys and wherefores, he 
would have out with it. But don’t you 
know; you and him are as thick as mo- 
lasses in January.” 

“This is one he ain’t let me in on,” 
replied The Early Bird with a sigh; 
“he’s got a hen on, but he wants me 
to guess what it is. I leave it to you 


now, a guy couldn’t guess in a thousand 
guesses what an ambulance would have 


to do annexin’ a few thousand shekels 
of some bird’s dough.” 

“And I’m not going to try to guess; 
I’ve a headache,” said Wally. 

“Well, I’m beginnin’ to get a pain in 
th’ old bean, too,” said The Early Bird, 
“but mine comes from doin’ too much 
guessin’.” 


IV. 


“James,” said Mr, Clackworthy, “to- 
morrow is the day.” 

“Whatcha mean, th’ day?” 

“To-morrow is the anniversary of 
Ashton Scott’s birth.” 

The Early Bird shot a quick glance 
at the ornate desk calendar which stood 
on Mr. Clackworthy’s rosewood table 
and his face paled. 

“You—you mean to-morrow’s th’ day 
when you’re due to put th’ bee on his 
nibs, th’ Wheat King?” he queried 
amazedly. 
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“y do.” B. 

“Then, you’re ruined!” cried James, 
“You can’t get away from th’ hoodoo 
—to-morrow’s th’ thirteenth!” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed scornfully 
at the superstitious notion. 

“Even granting, James, that there was 
something in the ancient fear of the 
figure thirteen, the hoodoo has got to 
make a choice. It’s either Mr. Scott or 
myself who is slated to enjoy some ex- 
tremely bad luck—which brings it right 
back to ordinary. The hoodoo can't 
very well give his curse to both of us.” 

“Well, mebbe there’s something in 
that line of chatter,” admitted The Early 
Bird, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow with a gesture of much relief, “but 
you sure had me scared for a min- 
ute.” 

“T don’t think we have anything to 
fear from a hoodoo,” and Mr. Clack- 
worthy smiled; “the thing that worries 
me more than anything is your ability 
to drive a car with such dexterity that 
you can smash a couple of wheels off 
of another vehicle without breaking 
your fool neck.” 

“W-what’s that?” cried The Early 
Bird. “Say, whatcha handin’ me?” 

“TI mean, James, that you are now 
invited to accept a commission in Gen- 
eral Clackworthy’s army, which is due 
to enter into a serious engagement at 
eight-thirty o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing; it will be called The Battle of 
Profiteers’ Hill.” 

“Aw, tie a can to that kinda chin 
music,” protested The Early Bird; 
“what I wanna know is what was that 
stuff you was spillin’ about me ram- 
min’ th’ wheels of an auto into another 
gas cart. That don’t listen good to 
yours truly.” 

“Tt’s not another motor that you're 
to have a collision with, James, but a 
stately horse-drawn vehicle which——” 

“I gotcha ; I gotcha,” interrupted The 
Early Bird, his eyes widening with sud- 
den understanding. “You got it all 
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~ framed up for me to step on th’ gas 
and zip right into old Ashton Scott’s 
Civil War bus, an’ put th’ old pirate 
outta business so he can’t be on hand 
to pull off th’ annual birthday party.” 

“James, you begin to show signs of 
real intelligence.” 

“But I might kill th’ old boy!” ob- 
jected James. “I won’t do it.” 

“You must use discretion, of course,” 
answered Mr. Clackworthy with a 
laugh; “you must hit the carriage hard 
enough—but not too hard.” 

“Yeah!” snorted The Early Bird sar- 
castically; “I gotta kill ’im dead, but 
not too dead. That’s a nice easy order 
you’re givin’ me. If I don’t knock him 
out so his old noddle quits workin’, th’ 
scheme’s no good; if I hit ’im too hard, 
I can hear th’ jury sayin’: ‘We find 
James Early guilty of murder in th’ 
first degree.’ Yeah; a fine, clever idea 


that you’ve thought up—nit! 

“An’ I guess that ambulance you got 
cached away over here off’n Belden 
Avenue is gonna dash up real handy an’ 


you're gonna load Scott into it and cart 
him off somewheres to keep ’im from 
comin’ to real sudden an’ spillin’ th’ 
beans, eh?” 

Mr. Clackworthy was genuinely sur- 
prised. 

“You sly old dog!” he exclaimed with 
a chuckle. “How did you find out about 
that ambulance ?” 

“Aw, I ain’t solid ivory, I reckon,” 
replied The Early Bird evasively; “a 
guy’s got ways of findin’ out things, 
y'know. I ain’t so much ivory that 
I'm gonna risk bumpin’ off a million- 
aire wheat king—not even if I knowed 
he was gonna raise th’ price of bread to 
two berries a loaf. Let ’im profiteer 
and be hanged to ’im. I like to hear th’ 
tattle of good old iron men down in th’ 
old kick, but I don’t like it well enough 
to run th’ risk of hearin’ th’ rattle of a 
key in an iron door that’s lockin’ me in 
from now on.” 
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“James,” assured Mr. Clackworthy, 
“this scheme has yet other ramifications 
that you know not of. You have known 
me for a long time; you know that I 
have never lied to you or misled you 
in any fashion. I’ve got a bit of a sur- 
prise at the end, but take my word for 
it, you are in no more danger of caus- 
ing the death of Ashton Scott than you 
are of marrying a crown princess. Is 
that good enough for you?” 

“Yeah; that’s good enough for me,” 
agreed The Early Bird. 


V. 


The Pit, not usually awakened into 
another day’s life until well along to- 
ward nine o’clock, was swarming with 
tense-nerved, tight-lipped traders, long 
before eight. Many of them had slept 
but little; a few of them had not slept 
at all. 

This was the day—Ashton Scott’s 
birthday! The air vibrated with excite- 
ment and a cloud of uneasiness hung 
low over the Grain Exchange. What 
was Ashton Scott going to do? That 
was the question on every tongue. 

As the hour of eight neared, an au- 
tomobile of nondescript appearance and 
doubtful age made its cylinder-missing 
way along the street and parked a block 
from the Grain Exchange. Even his 
closest friends would have experienced 
difficulty in recognizing the goggled, 
ulstered driver as the man who had 
been christened James Early and upon 
whom the police, in days gone by, had 
saddled the nickname of “The Early 
Bird.” ' 

James shared something of the nerv- 
ousness which permeated the district. 
Despite the fact that he had Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s assurance that the plan was 
safe, he failed to like the looks of it; 
deliberately driving an automobile into a 
millionaire’s carriage is a serious busi- 
ness. 

At eight o’clock and thirty-five min- 
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utes the grain traders experienced a 
shock which multiplied their fears. 

For years Ashton Scott’s habits had 
moved with the clock hands; he arose 
at a certain hour, he breakfasted just 
sO many minutes later; he retired at a 
certain time. He had an unaltering 
schedule, reduced, almost, to split sec- 
onds. When the wheat king’s carriage 
drew up in front of The Pit there was 
no need to glance up at the big clock 
which ornamented the tower of the 
building across the street—it was bound 
to be nine o'clock. 

The grain merchants and brokers, at 
eight-thirty-five, glanced up to see the 
famous, horse-drawn carriage majes- 
tically approaching. 

“My watch must be wrong,” muttered 
one of them, turning the hands up 
twenty-five minutes. 

“Mine, too,” chimed in another. 

“Boys,” declared a third, ‘“some- 
thin’s a-popping! Your watches are 
right—look at the tower clock. Ashton 
Scott is getting down ahead of time! 
It must be something big to make old 
Scott break his routine ; boys, I’m telling 
you, the devil’s going to break loose in 
The Pit this morning.” 

Slowly the carriage approached. 

The tubercular, asthmatic automobile 
had disappeared. The Early Bird, fol- 
lowing instructions, had thrown in the 
clutch as the Scott carriage appeared 
some distance away ; he circled the block 
and returned by the way of the stubby 
little street which ended almost directly 
in front of The Pit. 

He throttled down the engine, driving 
at a snail’s pace in order to give the 
Scott carriage time to reach the street 
intersection. He was not more than 
two hundred feet away when the horse- 
drawn vehicle appeared from behind the 
buildings. ; 

The Early Bird’s hands nearly fell 
from the steering wheel; seated on the 
box of the Scott carriage, erect and sol- 
emn in his blue livery and brass buttons, 
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sat no other person than George E ‘ 7 
com; good, faithful old George upon 



















whom Mr. Clackworthy could always 
rely. 

This moment of hesitation almost 
wrecked The Early Bird’s minute cal- 
culations ; but he quickly recovered from 
his surprise and gave the palsied second- 
hand car the gas. 

Fearfully, apprehensively the grain 
men, knowing that the man in the car- 
riage would send them home richer or 
poorer, watched the approach of the 
vehicle. Suddenly a gasp went through 
the crowd. 

From the short cross street shot out 
an automobile, zigzagging wildly as if 
the driver had lost control of the car; 
but it was headed toward Ashton 
Scott’s carriage. The coachman was 
seen to lift his whip over the backs of 
the horses and the team leaped forward 
—but not in time. 

The automobile, despite a wide swerve 
and a greatly slackened speed as the 
brake bands whined in smoking protest, 
crashed into the rear wheels of the 
Wheat King’s carriage. The sound of 
splintering wood echoed along the street 
and the stately equipage collapsed as if 
the hand of a giant had crushed it. 

“Mother of Mud!” gasped The Early 
Bird in horror. “I didn’t know I was 
gonna hit ’im that hard; I'll bet my 
bank roll against a plugged nickel that 
I’ve killed th’ old geezer.” 

But, remembering his instructions, 
James threw himself forward over the 
steering wheel and feigned unconscious- 
ness. It took no acting to simulate the 
chalk-white, deathlike pallor; his face 
was bloodless with fear. 


VI. 


There were, perhaps, a hundred grain 
men who witnessed the crash; they 
stood for a moment in speechless horrof 
before they raced to the spot where the 
wreckage littered the street. 
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George Bascom and Fred Little, the 
latter also employed by Mr. Clack- 
worthy, had leaped from the box to 
safety. They were tugging at the splin- 
tered, broken pieces of wood when the 
men of The Pit crowded around, many 
of them offering a helping hand. 

“Is—is Ashtdén Scott dead?” was the 
whisper that went from mouth to 
mouth—and a hopeful light flickered in 
many an eye. 

A tall man, wearing a professional- 
appearing Vandyke, a medical satchel 
in his hand, pushed his way through the 
curious throng which pressed about the 
débris. It was, of course, Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“Make way there,” some one cried; 
“here’s a doctor.” 

A moment later and enough of the 
wreckage was cleared away to reveal 
the inert form of a little, shrunken old 
man, a knitted shawl about his thin 
shoulders. His face was almost unrec- 
ognizable. As much as they. hated him, 
the grain men shuddered. 

Mr. Clackworthy knelt down beside 
the injured man, briskly but gently feel- 
ing for signs of breaks and prying open 
the eyelids for a professional look at the 
pupils. The victim stirred. 

Mr. Clackworthy leaned closer. 

“This man wants to speak to a fellow 
named Haddon,” he said. 

“Haddon? That’s his office man- 
ager; | can get him in a jiffy,” some 
one volunteered, and went racing off to 
Scott’s office. 

“Anybody know who this man is?” 
demanded Mr. Clackworthy. 

The crowd laughed that any one 
should not know; they told him. 

“Well, he’s dying—sinking fast,” said 
Mr, Clackworthy ; he turned to George 
Bascom, who still stood near. “You are 
this man’s servant, I take it; well, hop 
to the telephone and call an ambulance.” 

A moment ‘later and Felix Haddon, 
coatless, hatless, and breathless, bored 
his way through the crowd. 
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“Is—is it true?” he gasped ; he caught 
sight of the shawl-covered shoulders 
and the crimson-covered face. “Good 
heavens, it is!” 

“Are you Mr. Haddon?” demanded 
Mr. Clackworthy. “This man—Scott, 
isn’t it?—is dying; he has a message for 
you. I will see if he can talk now; he’s 
sinking very fast, I fear.” 

Mr. Clackworthy leaned over the in- 
jured man. 

“Here’s Mr. Haddon, Mr. Scott,” he 
said; “you have a message for him?” 

He lowered his ear to the man’s lips, 
which moved feebly. 

“He says Ee 

“For Heaven’s sake, man!” inter- 
rupted Haddon hoarsely; “don’t shout 
it; don’t tell all these wolves about it— 
whisper it! That message is for me— 
and for me alone!” 

Mr. Clackwotthy nodded _ under- 
standingly, as he lowered his voice. 

“He says,” he whispered, but the sibi- 
lant carried to the first and even the 
second row of grain men who stood 
packed around, silent and wide-eyed, 
“he says—sell! Whatever that means.” 

But even the pseudo doctor did not 
know the vital significance of that magic 
word “sell,” there were more than a 
hundred men within a child’s stone 
throw who did know. The traders and 
brokers eyed each other eagerly; those 
who had not heard Mr. Clackworthy’s 
stage whisper got the message from 
those who had. The crowd began to 
melt ; men were dashing madly for their 
offices in the Grain Exchange, for in a 
moment, now, The Pit would open— 
and Ashton Scott said sell! 

A policeman arrived at this junc- 
ture. ' 

“Any one call an ambulance?” he de- 
manded, and was told that this detail 
had not been overlooked. Almost coin- 
cident with the patrolman’s arrival, the 
ambulance gong clanged and the big 
vehicle, with a red cross emblazoned on 
its side, clattered alongside. 
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Two men in the white duck suits of 
hospital internes leaped out with a 
stretcher and, under the direction of 
Mr. Clackworthy, placed the injured 
man on a stretcher. 

In the excitement and awe over the 
fate of Ashton Scott, no one had 
seemed to notice The Early Bird, who 
sat slumped over the steering wheel of 
the automobile. 

“Here’s another man hurt,” shouted 
George Bascom, pointing to James. 

Mr. Clackworthy rushed over to The 
Early Bird examined him hurriedly 
and called the stretcher bearers. 

“We'll have to take this chap along, 
too,” he instructed briskly; “he’s in a 
bad way.” 

Room was made for a second patient 
and The Early Bird loaded inside. One 
of the internes hopped to the front seat 
with the driver and the second, and 
Mr. Clackworthy leaped into the rear 
with the two patients. The gong 
clanged and the ambulance dashed off, 
leaving a slow-witted policeman and his 
notebook standing in the middle of the 
street, wondering just how he was to 
go about getting a satisfactory report 
of the accident. 





VII. 

The Early Bird, his eyes glued shut, 
heard a chuckle. Cautiously he partly 
opened one eye, which enabled him to 
observe Mr. Clackworthy in the act of 
lighting a cigar. 

“Did—did I hurt ’im—bad?” whis- 
pered The Early Bird. “Gosh! I don’t 
know how it happened; I was goin’ 
slow and I didn’t more’n touch that 
carriage but—bang—I musta hit it like 
a ton of bricks. He—he ain’t gonna die, 
is he?” 

“Is who going to die?” demanded 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Ashton Scott, of course.” 

“Yes, I think he’s going to die.” 

“An’ you got me in this mess, an’ you 
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sit there grinnin’!” cried The E 
Bird accusingly. 

“Well, most people have to die some 
time, James,” remarked Mr. Clack- 
worthy dryly. “I won’t worry you any 
longer, James; sit up and take a look, 
You are among friends, now.” 

The Early Bird blinked and stared 
through the gloom of the ambulance. 
The first thing he saw was AI Shipiro, 
immaculate in his white-duck uniform, 
calmly smoking a cigarette. The sight 
that next greeted his eyes was that of 
a thin man, a knitted shawl about his 
shoulders, rising to a sitting posture and 
begin mopping his face clean of the 
crimson stain which covered and oblit- 
erated his features. As the mask was 
wiped away, The Early Bird recog- 
nized the features of Chester Wilcox, 
one of the boys who often assisted Mr. 
Clackworthy in his plots against care- 
less bank accounts. 

“Holy Pet Gold Fish!” exclaimed The 
Early Bird. “You ain’t Ashton Scott 
a-tall!” 

“If I am I’ve been making an awiul 
mistake for some forty years,” Wilcox 
said with a laugh. 

“But—but,” stammered The Early 
Bird, pleading with Mr. Clackworthy 
for an explanation, “how’d Wilcox get 
in Ashton Scott’s carriage; how'd 
George Bascom and Fred Little get th’ 
jobs drivin’ that outfit? How-———” 

“You are entitled to an explanation, 
James,” said Mr. Clackworthy. “Ash- 
ton Scott is at this particular moment, 
perhaps, stepping into his carriage to 
start his daily trip to the office; he will 
arrive at his usual time of nine o'clock, 
and when he does ig 

“But I busted up his cab.” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t James; you just 
thought you did. You see I have been 
doing quite a business in horse-drawn 
vehicles of late. In addition to this am- 
bulance, which I picked up secondhand 
and had repainted, I had built a replica 
of Ashton Scott’s famous carriage. 
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' “But it was built very, very poorly; 
that was the reason that it collapsed so 
easily when your auto struck it. A 
good, strong wind would have done the 
same thing. It was little better than a 
stage prop—which, in reality, it was. A 
little tap and our friend Wilcox was 
buried under a pile of twisted and 
broken wood. 

“In his pocket he carried a thermos 
bottle of ox blood; that was to keep it 
at the right heat and prevent it con- 
gealing. At the proper moment, he gave 
his face a good ox-blood bath, which 
hid his features and made possible the 
delusion. 

“You know we humans are great at 
jumping at conclusions; because it 
looked like Scott’s carriage, it must have 
been Scott’s carriage; because he wore 
a knitted shawl, it must have been Scott 
—that was the reasoning of those who 
saw the accident. It didn’t occur to any 
one to doubt it. 

“The ambulance was kept handy a 
few blocks away; it is this which will 
permit us to make our escape without 
detection. George Bascom and Little 
have already disappeared.” 

“But—but,” sputtered The Early 
Bird, lost in the intricacies of the 
scheme, “if his nibs, th’ Wheat King, 
ain't laid out cold, how you gonna trim 
him? He'll Ff 

“Ah, James, that’s the nub of the en- 
tire matter. I sent for Scott’s office 
manager; I whispered him the word 
‘Sell’—but loud enough for other trad- 
ers to hear it. The office manager will 
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follow instructions implicitly—he’s been 
trained that way. 

“By the time Ashton Scott reaches 
his office, within the next half hour or 
so, the manager will have dumped 
Scott’s wheat into The Pit, Scott’s cor- 
ner will be broken, the market turned 
upside down beyond all hope of repair, 
prices dropping like the mercury in 
January, and the other traders picking 
Ashton Scott’s financial bones bare.” 

“And you—where do you come in?” 
demanded The Early Bird. 

“My wants are few, as Longfellow 
said; I margined two points with in- 
structions to sell short when wheat 
dropped ten below the buying price— 
that will give me a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars as the price of my 
trouble for dethroning a king. Our 
own little private war on the profiteers 
is progressing most satisfactorily.” 

“Yeah,” agreed The Early Bird with 
a grin; he suddenly remembered one of 
the scenes from “Monte Cristo” which 
he had witnessed many years before. 
James raised his arm with a flourish of 
dramatic exaggeration and showed a 
pair of fingers. 

“Numbah two!” he cried tirumph- 
antly, but his exuberance died a quick 
death. 

“Say, boss, who’s ever driving this 
outfit tap up th’ old nags; I wanna get 
out of this thing. Y’ see th’ last time I 
was jugged, I tried to make a get-away 
an’ th’ cop biffed me over th’ bean, an’ 
—they hauled me to th’ hoosgow in—in 
an ambulance!” 
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“SHOVED QUEER” ON COURT 


A PEDDLER with nerve and a sense of humor played a daring joke on a 


New York court recently. 


Having been fined two dollars for violation of 


le license regulations, he gave the clerk of the court a counterfeit ten-dollar 
bill. The note was really a one-dollar bill, but the numerals “10” had been pasted 


Over the “1.” 
seven dollars by having been fined. 


Thirty peddlers were fined that day. 


Eight dollars change was handed over to the peddler, who gains 


Now the police are trying to dis- 


cover which one of them owned the counterfeit. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HEN he finds the top of a fountain pen under old Aunt Harriet Croswell’s bed, and later the 
crushed barrel of the pen with gold-initialed bands, among some débris, Doctor Farnsworth js 
convinced he bas a sure clew to the murderer of the old lady, who was asphyxiated while she 


slept. 


Farnsworth induces Sergeant Caldwell to let him handle the case. 
woman's only relatives, her grandnepbew and niece, Blair Chamberlain and his sister, Helen. 


He summons the dead 


Thea, 


with Miss Croswell’s secretary, old Crittenden, and her lawyer, Everett Hale, all present in the 


room, he discloses the murder and declares the murderer is present among them. 
with African fever and nourishing an unrequited love for Helen, confesses to the*crime. 


Hale, stricken 
The doe- 


tor, to save the Croswell name from notoriety, induces the officer and the others to let him handle 


the case in his own way. 
for his crime. 


lodgings to persuade the doctor that Hale is not the murderer. 
confession she is forced to drop her suspicions of the secretary. 
Ellery Trigg, whom Farnsworth turned away from the Croswell mansion. 


He proposes to put Hale in a hospital, where he will atone scientifically 
They are on the point of starting for the hospital when Helen rushes into Hale's 


When the lawyer reiterates bis 
Not so the unabashable reporter, 
Hiding in a shed, from 


which he commands a view of a second-story window, Trigg challenges the secretary in a boy's 


“They're wise to you, old Crit.” 
“scoop.” 


falsetto: 
Crittenden to start a 


Before he starts he has an interview with a woman called Lillian. 
the hospital, where Hale is detained, when Blair pays her a big sum of money. 


The reporter reads enough in the perturbed face of 
Blair arranges to take his sister to their island camp for a week, 


This woman agrees to enter 
Blair leaves her 


apartment in haste, but bent on raising the money and taking his sister to their camp. 


CHAPTER X. 
HELEN UNDERSTANDS. 


N the porch at Sans Souci 


Helen Chamberlain was sit- 

ting in a big, green wicker 

chair with flowered cretonne 
cushions. A pleasant place the camp 
was, in spite of the fact that it bore 
memories of the time when there had 
been a father and a mother there. 
Through the open door showed a 
glimpse of a big living room with book 
cases and of a huge stone fireplace with 
rifles and shotguns hung above it. 
There was good hunting of small game 
and water fowl on Great Pearl, and the 
doctor had been a famous shot. 

Now loneliness brooded over the 
island. The season had closed, and 
hardly a cottage, either on any of the 
islands in the harbor or along the main- 
land, half a mile to eastward, remained 
open. 

Lines of sadness and unhappy intro- 
spection showed on Helen’s face, lighted 
though it was by the glory of the sun- 


set that haloed her head with gold. 
Blair’s prediction that a few days at 
camp, alone with him, would do hera 
world of good seemed not by way of 
being fulfilled. 

On a little tabouret water colors and 
brushes told that she had been at work. 
Her drawing board across the arms of 
the chair had a half finished sketch 
thumb-tacked to it. 

Helen was all alone with painful 
thoughts. From the boathouse down 
at the cove issued an occasional clank 
of metal. Blair was at work on Whip- 
pet Il’s engine. That engine had fune 
tioned admirably when he had brought 
his sister to Great Pearl, but now some 
thing had gone very much amiss. The 
young man seemed bearing up under 
this misfortune, if an occasional cheer 
ful whistle were any index. But that 
whistle showed lack of finesse. Bait 
camouflaged badly. 

The girl frowned. Her eyes wert 
veiled with inward visionings. She 
seemed not to behold the wonder o 
that scene of woodland and slow-heav- 
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"ing waters flecked with an occasional 
ail, of that warm autumn sky against 
which screaming gulls trailed a home- 
bound fishing boat or outward-steam- 
ing liner. 

“This is all very, very strange,” she 
aid at last. “Very strange and very 


wrong. Things can’t go on this way. 
They must not!” 


On the porch at McQuillan Hospi- 
tal, in a reclining chair facing the sun- 
set, a man was at rest. He was a man 
whose life work seemed done; a man 
with deep, brooding eyes and a face 
whose pallor seemed that of burned-out 
ashes. Evidently life for this man had 
finished. He was awaiting only one 
thing—death, 

This man was gazing out at the sun- 
set with strange calm; but the golden 
splendor meant nothing to him. Youth 
beholds in the sunset promises of an- 
other day of life and love. Old age 
sees harbingers of deserved and longed- 
for rest. But this man was not yet 
old. Only half of life lay behind him, 
yet all of life was done. There might 
be other sunsets for him—how many he 
could not even guess—but none would 
mean anything. None would bring love, 
life, even hope. None could now be 
any other thing than just another mile 
post on his via crucis. 

Everett Hale sat there in the evening 
light not even seeming to think. Yet 
he was thinking. His eyes held not 
apathy, but inward fires. His lips 
moved as if he were uttering some word 
that served him as a talisman on this 
last journey. The declining sun shot a 
long arrow of gold through the Lom- 
bardy poplars by the hedge and touched 
his face with an accolade of splendor. 

Once more he spoke. the name _be- 
loved by him and smiled. 


At Sans Souci, as the sun faded to 
dull umbers, Blair came up from the 
boathouse. He showed signs of toil. 
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His open-throated flannel shirt bore 
grease as well as his hands. He had 
calculated his expression as a blend of 
frank ingenuousness and vexation. 

-“By Jove, sis!” he exclaimed, as he 
came up the steps. ‘“That’s some job, 
all right!” 

“So it seems,” she answered dryly. 
Her eyes were searching. 

“Too infernally bad! Here we are 
marooned with nothing but the dory. 
Rotten shame!” 

“Blair,” she retorted, “how long are 
you going to play this farce?” 

“What?” he demanded, not fully un- 
derstanding. A tinge of fear crept into 
his eyes. 

“Tt’s singular,” she continued, “but 
you've never given me credit for being 
fully grown up. You're older by three 
years, I know; but that doesn’t make 
me a child!” 

“What on earth are you talking about 
now ?” he flung at her. 

“Do you think I haven’t come to see, 
the past day or two, that you’ve got me 
down here for some ulterior purpose— 
that you’re trying to keep me here?” 

“What rubbish! Your health 

“This is a matter of your health 
more than mine!” She leaned forward, 
looking him fair in the eyes. “That 
launch is all right, Blair. Your work- 
ing on it is pure subterfuge. It won't 
do! I wasn’t born yesterday. The 
truth is you’re afraid I'll interfere with 
Doctor Farnsworth’s treatment of Ev- 
erett Hale. That’s it, now, isn’t it?” 

“Heavens above, no!” he asseverated 
with a ghastly try at smiling. ‘What- 
ever gives you such an insane notion?” 

“Common sense. Plain, human rea- 
son. You're afraid of something, 
Blair—horribly afraid. It looks to me 
as if you were afraid that unfortunate 
man wouldn’t die. Afraid something 
might come up to keep him alive. That’s 
it, now, isn’t it?” 

“You're crazy! Why, my word, sis, 
what’s he to me?” 


” 
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“Something. I don’t know just 
what.” Her face was flushed with ear- 
nestness in the afterglow of sunset. “I 
don’t know, Blair, but I’ve been think- 
ing it all over. In spite of all the evi- 
dence, I can’t bring myself to believe 
Hale did that murder. I believe there’s 


an innocent man being done to death 
for that crime!” 

Blair tried in this critical juncture to 
recover his smooth aplomb. 

“My dear sister,” he said soothingly, 
“really, you oughtn’t to brood over this 
Your brain is getting affected 


matter. 
by it.” 

“No, Blair, my brain’s all right. Fa- 
ther wasn’t a doctor and a trained 
thinker for nothing. I can think, all 
right. I gave in the first time about 
Mr. Hale. I’m not going to give in 
the second time.” 

“Second time! What second time?” 

“I’m going to that hospital, Blair, 
and make an end to some infernal plot 
that is being put through against an 
innocent man!” 

“Innocent! That—that 
fiendish murderer, innocent! 
nothing of the kind!” 

“Oh, yes I will. Hale never did it, 
and 

“Who did, then?” 
were badly breached. 

“T don’t know, but I suspect some 
one.” 

“Who?” asked Blair in his agitation. 

“Well—if you insist # 

“Who is it?” 

“Crittenden !” 

Blair laughed with janglirig, false 
merriment and came on up the steps. 
Shaken though he was, a_ horrible 
weight seemed to have lifted from him. 

“Nobody home, sis!” he mocked. 
“They never even lived there!” 

“You're going to take me up to town 
in the morning, just the same,” she dic- 
tated. He never yet had seen just this 
look in her eyes. “You'll take me, 


devilish, 
You'll do 


Blair’s defenses 
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Blair, or you'll regret it the longest day 
you live!” 

“Crazy with the heat!” He snapped 
his manicured fingers, now black with 
grease. And with that into the camp he 
strode, carrying a fine bluff at bravado 
to cover his sick fear. 

Helen made no answer to her broth. 
er’s gibe, but remained there with a 
keen look on her face, a new determina. 
tion, a fresh-born suspicion. The sun 
had faded far beyond the westem 
mists and “pale, purple even” was now 
looming upward from dim sea hori- 
zons. Silence held the island, save for 
the fingerings of restless surf on the 
shingle in the cove and over Green 
Shoal Reef. The white stab of Mid 
land Head light had begun piercing the 
dusk; nearer, the flicker of a spar gas 
buoy had commenced to mark the ship 
channel. 

Inside the camp Blair now kept si- 
lence, now moved about uneasily, A 
tension, stern, ominous of evil, had de- 
veloped; one felt the coming night was 
pregnant with tragic happenings. 

When dark had thickened and the 
cool of late October evening fallen, the 
girl arose and went into the camp. A 
pleasant place that might have been, but 
now the leaden weight of terror and 
suspicion poisoned the very air 

Young Chamberlain was sitting by 
the table pretending to read. In his 
clean flannels he looked the embodiment 
of ease; but the nervousness of his 
smoking, the restless drumming of his 
fingers on the arm of his chair as he 
looked up at Helen, betrayed inward 
agitation. 

The girl came and stood before him, 
gazing down steadfastly. 

“Well, sis, what now ?” he demanded, 
not able even to hold his fire for het 
attack. His smite was a sorry thing 
to behold. 

“You've got to take me to tow! 
Blair,” she answered. 
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“All right. I'd like to, sis, but it can’t 
“fedone. That engine——” 

“Take me in the dory, then.” 

“A five-mile row in that old tub! 
What's all your hurry about getting to 
town ?” 

“I’m not required to explain anything 
to you, Blair. Are you going to take 
meoraren’t you? Yesorno?” 

“Well, then—yes, when I get the 
launch fixed.” 

“More excuses! You’re only incrimi- 
nating yourself, Blair!” 

“What d’you mean, 
myself!” he demanded. 
need is an alienist !” 

“I'll ask nothing more of you,” she 
returned. “L can repair that engine 
myself. I’ve done it more than once. 
If your reputation were as easy to re- 
pair as that engine, you’d be a lucky 
man. That’s all I’ve got to say to you!” 

She turned and left him choking with 
rage and panic. Up to her own room 
she went. He heard the door close, 


incriminating 
“What you 


heard her footsteps overhead. 
“Curse you!” he exclaimed, as he 


shook his fist toward the big, oaken 
beams above. ‘More buttinski work!” 
Hate and terror distorted his features. 
“I'll see who’s running this—I’ll see !’” 

He controlled himself sufficiently, 
however, still to remain there by the 
table till he no longer heard his sister’s 
footfalls. When all had grown quiet 
upstairs he slid out of the camp and, 
without noise, crossed the porch, 
sneaked down the steps, and struck into 
the little path to the boathouse. 

A bright disk of light, peeping over 
the firs and spruces of the island, had 
begun to flood land and sea with the 
splendors of the harvest moon. By that 
warm glow Blair’s face showed twisted 
into lines of wickedness. The sleek, 
suave mask stripped away, left the 
man’s self nakedly visible. 

Down to the boathouse he crept, en- 
tered, unfastened the light dory that 
served as a tender for Whippet 1/, and 
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rowed silently out of the little bay. 
Cautiously his oars dipped, carefully he 
hugged the shadowy shore. Only when 
he had made round the point, out of 
sight of the camp, did he give way with 
vigor. 

He struck across directly for the 
mainland, about half a mile distant. 
This was a strange move, in case his 
plan might be to reach the city, for the 
distance by road to town exceeded 
twelve miles, so tortuous was the coast 
line. The night, perfect as it was, 
meant nothing to him. Moonlight, the 
flash of Midland Head, the red-glow- 
ing eye of a hooker’s port lantern as it 
beat out to sea, the solemn suspiration 
of the surf over Green Shoal—all these 
told Blair Chamberlain nothing. Panic 
and venom blurred every sense but one 
—the now keenly sharpened sense of 
self-preservation. 

A few minutes’ strenuous rowing 
brought him to a rocky inlet he well 
seemed to know. Here he landed at a 
long, narrow pier, and without hesita- 
tion hurried up a woodland path to a 
dark shadow among the conifers. The 
shadow developed into a rather pre- 
tentious cottage. Blair drew a chisel 
from his pocket, ran up the steps, pried 
open a window, and crawled into the 
building. 

Dark though the interior was, with 
only a stray slit of moonlight here or 
there penetrating forest and windows, 
Blair knew perfectly his every move. 
At this cottage, the Lensters’ “Idle- 
wild,” he had spent more than a dozen 
week-ends. Without hesitation he 
strode through the living room to the 
front hall. Quickly he found the tele- 
phone. 

“Devilish lucky these people are still 
using their camp once in a while,” he 
said. “If their phone had been discon- 
tinued for the winter, I’d be in wrong!” 

Without making any light to look for 
a number in the telephone book, he 
called: 
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“Hardwick four-three-two-J.” had been lying there, a black fi 


Tensed, eager, he waited, an ominous on the blackness of the porch foop 
and evil figure in the deep obscurity of This was his third night of watching 
that deserted cottage among the black still undiscovered. Trigg was nearly 
pines. And, as he crouched there at spent. All day on the /ntelligencer ang 
the telephone, his mind was busy with most of the night spent in sleuthing hag 
venomous determinations. pretty well exhausted him. But still he 

“If it’s her life or mine, now,” he was sticking to his self-appointed task 
was thinking, “well—that won’t be hard For possible rewards were great, an 
to choose !” Trigg’s heart panted for the good thing 

CHAPTER XI. of life. . 

Pinas ; Old Crit’s curtain hung awry, giving 
SWS CALLS BE THLAPHONS. Trigg a slitlike view of the interior. The 

HE telephone bell announcing. reporter had already noted, from th 
Blair’s call rang in a most singu- beginning of his vigils, how wild Crit 

lar room. It drew the attention of two  tenden’s appearance had become, how 
men. One of these men was old Crit- blind terror had taken hold on the off 
tenden, the other was Ellery K. Trigg. eccentric, how profoundly the man 

Crittenden was inside that room and nerve was shaken. “A nut,” Trigg hag 
Trigg outside; yet both were startled decided. “A nut, all right. One or tw 
by the sudden, sharp sound of the bell. shakes, and he’s off the tree entirely!" 
The wizened private secretary was “Hello, hello!” the reporter nov 
seated at his littered writing table inthe heard him rasp. Peering in, Trig 
dingy house of a widow whose sole could see his ugly hands gripping the 
lodger he was; the reporter lay half telephone not two feet from the wit 
crouching on the porch roof at Crit- dow. Had that window been ope 
tenden’s window. Dark shadows fa- Trigg could easily have touched the od 
vored Trigg, for the porch was on the man. Crit’s voice came clearly enough: 
west side of the house, away from the “Four-three-two-]! Yes, that’s right 
growing moonlight and out of range of Hello?” 
the solitary street light far down Evans A moment’s silence. Then: 

Way. “What? That you? We can’t hare 

Again the bell rang. The twisted lite that! You’ve got to tell her 
tle crab of a man peered up crookedly Eh? . . . No, no, she must not!” 
from the vast disorder in the midst of Trigg ventured to kneel at the wit 
which he was writing. An old student dow, to press his ear against it. 
lamp with green shade and smoked “It won’t do!” exclaimed Crittenden, 
chimney cast vague lights over the violently agitated. ‘You're three yeas 
chaos of books and papers on table, older—you must have some authority 
chairs, even on unmade bed. It showed over her. She mustn’t come. Mes 
old Crit unshaven, dirty, disheveled. not! . . . Ye gods, man—no, no!” 
The telephone’s bright nickel struck a Silence again. Crittenden was sped 
discordant note in all this litter and un- ing once more: 
cleanliness. Why, indeed, should Crit- “What’s that? How can I? M 
tenden have had a telephone at all? books, my papers—I’d have to leat 

Crittenden advanced a lean, hairy everything! Idiot! This is fearful! 
hand and took up the receiver. Trigg Now listen to me. Here, here, whats 
keyed himself to greater tension of the matter? Wait a minute! Wat 
sight, of listening. wait “ 

For more than an hour the reporter Madly old Crit rattled the hook # 





snd down. No answer came to him. 
‘Leaving the half-crazed old manip sick 
panic, Blair had hung up. Now he was 
waiting in the dark of that deserted 
cottage down the coast to call another 
number. 

The crave for tobacco came ur- 
gently upon him. His hand was shak- 
ing as he struck a match and lighted a 
cigarette. The light, flaring up into his 
face, revealed it pale, drawn, tense, a 
mask of spite and fear. 

Again he took down the receiver. He 
called : 

“Edgewood seven-nine-three-M ! Mc- 
Quillan Hospital? Miss Gorman, 
please. Lillian Gorman, yes. Nursing 
for Doctor Farnsworth—thank you— 
yes, I'll wait.” 

As he remained there, keyed to the 
breaking point, Trigg was also tuning 
up for action, 
ing window crack, a smile on those hard 
lips, he waited. The reporter was 
cramped and tired, unshaven, worn 


down, dying for a smoke—but all this 


mattered nothing. Heart, soul, being, 
all were centered on developments in 
that disordered room. 

For a couple of minutes everything 
there remained silent. Trigg could not 
even see old Crittenden. Then a chair 
scraped, a long sigh, half a groan, 
sounded as if in mortal anguish of ter- 
tor. After that a shadow passed and 
repassed across the window shade. 

Next, Trigg saw Crittenden himself 
come to a stand at the other side of the 
littered table. The old secretary’s eyes 
were rimmed with white and madness 
lurked in their vague depths. His lips 
were grinning, with yellow fangs ex- 
posed. The student lamp, throwing 
light up against that shriveled, senile 
face, made it peculiarly and horribly 
Tepulsive. 

Crit began pawing his papers half 
aimlessly, as if overwhelmed by the fu- 
tility of trying to choose the most vital 
ones for flight. He fell to nodding and 
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One eye at that reveal-. 
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chuckling in the most extraordinary 
fashi n oles impote 4 ney —_ ' 


his features, and those gorillalike hands 
twisted themselves into the loose papers 
as if they had been catching at a hu- 
man throat. 

Hard as he was, a chill ran down 
Trigg’s back. “If that old guy ain’t 
going nutty, I’m no judge o’ pecans!” 

Crittenden fell to pacing the floor 
again, his shadow tell-taling his agita- 
tion as it crossed the window. Now 
came a sound as of a drawer being 
opened, then closed. The old man re- 
appeared with an armful of papers, 
some sliding away to the floor. This 
armful he dumped upon the table; then 
he fetched a diladipated valise, flung 
some dirty linen into it, and stuffed it 
full of papers, seemingly quite at ran- 
dom. Groaning and laughing by turns, 
his face had become a satyr’s in mortal 
panic, 

“Tt’s a get-away, all right-o,” judged 
Trigg. “I'll see about that!” 

Sensing that he had no time to lose, 
the reporter slid back down the porch 
roof, slung his leg round a pillar, and 
gripped the eaves. He was about to 
slide down when a hard, low voice, 
sounding from below, froze him to im- 
mobility. 

“Hey, you! What you doin’ there? 
By jingo, you’re arrested!” 

Trigg, peering down, beheld the bulky 
figure of a policeman. 

Hesitating not, Trigg swung clear, 
dropped, catapulted himself fair upon 
the minion, and bore him to earth. 
Full-paunched, slow, the officer went 
down cursing. Lithe as a weasel, Trigg 
lashed into his jaw, right and left. He 
snatched up a broken porch-rail upright 
that had fallen close at hand and dealt 
the officer a very satisfying, soporific 
blow. The officer beheld stellar marvels 
and went to sleep without even having 
had time to recognize his assailant. 
Trigg bent and in the vague light ex- 
amined his victim. Astonishment and 
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mitth blended in his grin. Silently he 
laughed. 

“Well, if this ain’t going some!” ex- 
ulted he. “I hate to do it, ’cause he’s 
a good old scout at that, but it’s got to 
be did. Here goes!” 

Deftly and without hesitation Trigg 
whipped out a knife, cut away the man’s 
suspenders, and lashed him with them, 
hand and foot, tying the elastic web- 
bing with cruel tightness and adding 
thereto strips from the man’s trousers, 
which he ruthlessly slashed to ribbons. 
He polished the officer off by twisting 
his own handkerchief into his mouth 
fora gag. He dragged the unconscious 
man into a black shadow under the 
porch and crawled out again. 

He stood up, dusted his clothes and 
palms, slid away through the garden 
and over the back fence, then non- 
chalantly continued down Evans Way 
and into Exeter Avenue. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he. “Pretty 
hot stuff, what? I'll say it is!” 

Three minutes later, having gone 
round the block, he came to anchor op- 
posite the widow’s house that sheltered 
Crittenden. Patiently he waited in deep 
shadows cast by the Methodist Church. 
Fight or ten minutes passed. Trigg still 
restrained his desire to swallow a lot 
of nicotine and remained silently on 
guard. 

Suddenly the widow’s front door 
opened a crack, then more. A furtive, 
misshapen figure appeared in the moon- 
light that flooded the old house. This 
figure wore a slouchy black hat and 
carried a wreck of an old, puffed-out 
Valise. 

Crittenden came down the steps hesi- 
tantly, reached the sidewalk, and turned 
eastward in the direction of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad station. 

At a safe distance Trigg pursued. 
The reporter’s heart, for all its blasé 
hardness, was now jumping a little. 
This meant at least a huge “scoop,” did 
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it not? Might it not also mean 
passihilities of blackmail? 

Trigg cut the corner of a vacant lot 
and hid behind a signboard. Old Crit, 
according to schedule, turned and came 
down the street that way. Not another 
soul appeared in sight. One of the 
high spots in Ellery K.’s fervid life was 
imminently at hand. 

As old Crit came opposite the bill. 
board the withered heart in him near 
stopped; the hair line between reason 
and unreason broke—something 
snapped in that crooked brain of his, 

For the barrel of a revolver stared 
him full in the face, and back of the 
revolver loomed a_ tense-voiced man 
with eyes that meant business; and the 
tense voice was saying: 

“Come on with me, old Crit! Get- 
away,eh? Nixon that! Come on with 
me and come quiet, or it’s the chair for 
yours!” 


At McQuillan Hospital Blair’s sec- 
ond telephone call interrupted a very 
earnest conversation between Doctor 
Farnsworth and Lillian Gorman, now 
night nurse on special work for him. 

This conversation was going on in 
low tones inside the room whose outer 
door gave on that porch where, still in 
that big chair, the silent and motionless 
figure of Everett Hale was seated. 

The room itself was worthy ‘of a 
glance. Spartan simplicity character 
ized its severe whiteness. A clinical 
chart hung over the head of the white 
iron bed. A shaded electric light half 
revealed the portrait of Aunt Harriett 
Croswell that hung over the mantel 
Since Aunt Harriett—despite the fat 
that her untimely death had deprived 
the hospital of a large bequest—had it 
years past been a generous giver to Me 
Quillan, this portrait seemed appropri 
ate. The bed was so placed that a per 
son lying in it could hardly avoid se 
ing that portrait. 

Another thing must have been undet 
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observation by any occupant of the bed. 
This was a metal gas tank with tubing 
and cone, such as is used in adminis- 
tering nitrous oxide. Why such a tank 
should occupy just such a position 
might for a time seem puzzling. 

Doctor Farnsworth, talking with the 
nurse in that white room, kept his tones 
low—or tried to. Lillian’s air appar- 
ently was primly official as she stood 
there before him with hands joined, her 
hair caught under her trim cap, her fig- 
ure clothed in the white-and-blue uni- 
form of McQuillan Hospital. But in 
her eyes lay mocking defiance as she 
looked at the doctor. Her full red 
mouth was smiling evilly. Before her 
look his assumption of dignity seemed 
a poor, futile thing. 

“So I think you’ll have to hurry with 
your experiments, doctor,” the woman 
was saying. “This man might die at 
any time, and that would be most un- 
fortunate, wouldn’t it? Even though it 
would remove a possible rival, it would 
be a hard blow to science.” 

Farnsworth frowned and bit his lip. 


“You forget yourself!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, no, I never do that,” she an- 


“Neither can you forget me, 
A woman of my professional 


swered. 
doctor. 
skill !” 

“See here!” the doctor said. “This 
situation can’t go on! It’s practically 
a case of blackmail. I don’t want you 
on this case. You’ve forced yourself 
on it, for what motive I don’t know. 
Now, I want you to get out. If it comes 
to that, we’ve got to barter. We've 
got to get down to crude realities. 
What’s your price to get out and stay 
out?” 

“Price?” she asked, her smile danger- 
ous. “My dear Doctor Farnsworth, 
really I don’t understand you in the 
least. You must have a very wrong 
impression. ‘This case interests me as 
a scientific curiosity, just as it does you. 
No, doctor, I haven’t the slightest inten- 
tion of leaving. And as the situation 
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lies between us I know you won’t be so 
imprudent as to force the issue. Now 
if you ‘a 

A tap at the hall door interrupted her. 

“Come!” bade the doctor. The door 
opened and a white-aproned figure ap- 
peared. 

“Miss Gorman wanted on the phone.” 

The woman smiled with tolerant 
amusement as I'arnsworth gestured for 
her to answer that call. Her dominance 
made his permission puerile. When 
she was gone the doctor swore savagely 
under his breath. His nostrils widened, 
his prominent blue eyes darkened with 
passionate hatred, his whole face al- 
tered, taking an expression of sinister 
purpose. 

This lasted only a moment before 
the doctor once more assumed his usual 
mask of impersonal calm. He glanced 
about the room, cast a look through 
the west window at the motionless 
ure in the porch chair, then silently de- 
parted on some errand best known to 
himself. 

Lillian, meantime, had gone to the 
telephone booth in the hall, closed the 
door tightly, and taken down the hook. 

“Well?” asked she. 

“That you, Lillian?” 
Chamberlain’s voice. 

“Yes. Where are you?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Never mind. Listen, now. Get me 
right! There’s trouble coming. She— 
you know—is on the warpath again. 
She’s bound to get up there again to 
butt in! Can you beat it?” 

“You've got to stop her!” dictated 
the nurse, her voice hardly more than 
a tense echo of sound. “De careful 
what you say over the wire! Cut out 
my name Stop her!” 

“T will if Ican. But ‘d 

“There’s no ‘if’ to it!” retorted the 
woman. “You've got to!” 

“T will if it’s a possible thing!” Blair 
insisted. “But there’s no telling. 
There’s only one best bet, now!” 


hg- 


came Blair 
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“What d’you mean, best bet ?” 

“It’s up to you. Finish the contract! 
Now, right away—to-night!” 

“Oh!” Lillian’s eyes contracted. 
“But—your part of it! You haven't 
kicked in the other fifty per cent yet.” 

“Curse the other fifty! I will, all 
right. But if this wild woman gets 
there and things break—well, it’ll be 
as bad for you as it will be for me! 
You’re in wrong, too!” 

“Careful!” warned Lillian, her lips 
close to the receiver. “Cut out the 
rough stuff over the wire!” 

“Well, are you going to go through?” 

“You think she may really break 
away from you?” 

“IT think you'll be a blazing idiot if 
you take any chances! There’s only 
one sure thing now. Go to it. Good- 
by!” 

“Hold on!” whispered the nurse. 
“Wait a minute!” 

“I’ve wised you,” came Blair’s voice. 
“Now it’s up to you! So long!” 

In vain the nurse tried to get another 
word. The wire was dead. 

Lillian remained in the telephone 
booth a minute or two thinking hard. 
Her face was paler, now, than ever 
powder had made it, and her green eyes 
held the quality of murder. In them, 
as she came out into the hall again, 
lurked the quality of an animal’s when 
it sees immediate peril of death trap- 
ping it in a corner. 

Before returning to the room in the 
isolated ell, the woman went upstairs a 
few minutes to her own room. When 
she returned a vial lay in the pocket 
of her uniform. Lillian was not think- 
ing now of money. The possibility that 
Blair might never pay her the remain- 
ing part of what she claimed had ceased 
to occupy her mind. More than money 
now lay at stake for her. Life itself 
was in the balance. 

No woman’s eyes were ever more 
wicked than Lillian’s when she reén- 
tered Everett Hale’s room to summon 
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him from the porch, to call him in for ~ 
the night. 

Silently he came and slowly, bent, 
weak, broken. She studied him with 
appraisal under the shaded light. 

“Great technical skill,” the words 
formed themselves in her mind. She 
realized its supreme value and smiled. 
“Great technical skill!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
“THE BEST-LAID PLANS——” 


SOMEWHAT reassured in spite of 

all his fears, Blair Chamberlain 
rowed silently back to Great Pearl 
Island. He did not tie the dory to the 
motor boat, however, but drew it up on 
a little beach hard by. Then he reén- 
tered the boathouse and went immedi- 
ately to work on the evil scheme he had 
concocted. 

Whatever might happen now, he in- 
tended to save his own skin. Let the 
nurse do as much for herself, if she 
could! Only one factor troubled him: 
that, in case of a collision between Lil- 
lian and his sister, the nurse might bring 
accusations against him. Very well, 
then, there should be no such collision. 
Was that not very simple? 

Blair proceeded with entire direct- 
ness to the work in hand. He was trem- 
bling a little, and his face showed pale 
in the moonlight that flooded in through 
one of the boathouse windows; but he 
knew perfectly well what he intended to 
do and how to do it. Not even the 
black shadows of the window sashes 
that fell across the workbench there— 
shadows like those of prison bars—de- 
terred him with their silent menace. 

There were large, broad drawers un- 
der the workbench. Blair took from 
these the materials he needed—the 


moonlight furnishing him enough illu- 
mination for his work. These materials 
were a coil of insulated wire, a spark 
plug, a can of black powder more than 
half full. Some of the powder he had 














 gsed the day before for reloading 


shells, but enough remained. The 
small, red, corrugated can filled him 
with exultation. Approvingly he pat- 
ted it. 

“Atta boy!” he exclaimed as he fell 
to work. 

His task was not complex. First he 
took the spark plug and two lengths of 
wire. One wire he attached to the cap 
of the plug, the other he wrapped round 
the screw threads. A proper current, 
now, would throw a spark. Blair 
laughed silently. 

Next he took a can of kerosine, got 


into the launch, removed the thin 
boards masking the gas tank, and 
poured kerosine under that tank. He 


laid the can of powder also under the 
tank, put the spark plug into it, and 
attached its wires into the circuit from 
magneto to engine. Very carefully he 
concealed this wiring under the bottom 
boards of the launch. He finally re- 
placed the woodwork that concealed the 
tank. Then he sat down in the launch 
and thought. Once more he laughed 
with noiseless exultation. 

“It’s O. K.,” he decided. “Helen 
starts on batteries, if she starts at all. 
That’s the way I’ve taught her; she al- 
ways does it. She runs a way on bats 
and then switches to magneto. When 
she goes over to mag, well—good night 
for all this buttinsky business! Un- 
fortunate affair—Whippet II explodes 
tank goes up. Accidents will 
happen. Too bad! Brains win, eh? 
Every time! Who says I haven’t got 
brains ?” 

Warmed by self-approval and a 
sense of increased security, Blair went 
back to the cottage. A light was burn- 
ing in the living room. Blair curled his 
lip with defiance. Let Helen do any- 
thing she pleased now—mastery of the 
situation remained with him. 

_He entered the camp. Helen was sit- 
ting in front of the fire. She did not 
look up even when he exclaimed: 
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“Hello, sis! Up again, eh? Well, 
all right. I’ve got Whippet running for 
you. Nothing to complain of now, is 
there? How about me for a good, duti- 
ful brother ?” 

Helen kept immobile silence. Cold, 
suspicious hostility against him showed 
in her every line. The brother sneered 
and shrugged his shoulders. Then he 
turned and walked toward the stairs. 

A book was lying on the reading ta- 
ble, open under the lamplight. Blair 
glanced at it and recognized one of his 
father’s books—Bruce Tyler’s ‘“Zymotic 
Diseases.” His eyes grew keen as they 
leaped at the text, picking out a bit 
here and there: 

Sleeping Sickwess—common in the interior 
parts of Africa—caused by the bite of a 
peculiar insect known as the tse-tse fly— 
its bite often infects the spinal cord and 
sets up an inflammation that is usually fatal. 
Fly classified as Glossina palpalis 

Characterized by fever, lassitude, wasting, 
lethargy — Trypanosoma gambiense — oiten 
present in African big game—in 1903, Casiel- 
lani found the parasite in cerebro-spinal 
fluid of five cases. Common in Kongo Basin, 
Uganda, and Rhodesia. Inside of three 
years after its introduction into Sierra Leone, 
100,000 died of it. White race possesses bet- 
ter stamina against this disease than black. 
Occasional cures. 

Latent period—fever with rapid pulse, 
dulling of mind, of weight. Then 
tremors of tongue, hands, and feet. Lethargy. 
Occasional periods of clarity and apparent 
recovery. Relapse—death in 18 months or 
two years—even longer time—by menengitis 
or suppuration of lymphatic glands. 

Boyce advocates use of HgCl. Koch and 
Wolferstan Thomas obtain good results with 
the atoxyl treatment. Thomas, in London, 
has cured number of cases. Prognosis un- 
favorable, but with a white patient of good 
constitution possibilities of cure exist. 
Nourishment, care, nursing important 

Blair glanced at his sister with eyes 
of hate. He swore under his breath 
and walked on toward the stairs. So 


loss 





sure was he of his own position that he 
could venture a gibe. 

“Worrying a lot about that infernal 
crook, aren’t you?” he bitterly de- 
manded. “If you gave our affairs half 
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the thought you give that cowardly 
murderer, we'd both be better off!” 

The girl looked up at him calmly. 
He sensed a new quality in those long- 
lidded, pensive eyes. They seemed, 
now, less shaded with introspective 
dreams, more objective in their percep- 
tions and their purposes. 

“Blair,” she answered, unmoved, 
“your petty subterfuges and assumed 
moods are pitiful. They’re childish in 
the extreme. Do you suppose they fool 
me for a minute now?” 

“What the devil d’you mean by 
that?” he said savagely. 

“I need explain nothing, Blair. The 
time for talking is all past. The time 
for action has come. Good night!” 

The peremptory curtness of her dis- 
missal took all words from his hard 
mouth that had lost its lying suavity. 
He stood there a moment peering at 
her, his whole face, bearing, manner 
different, his entire personality changed 
from that of the smooth, polished young 
man about town he had been only a 
week or two before. It seemed incred- 
ible that evil deeds and thoughts could 
in so short a time have so greatly coars- 
ened and brutalized a man, but in Blair 
Chamberlain the phenomenon was pat- 
ently set forth. 

All he could muster was a wicked 
laugh. Then, quivering with rage and 
spleen against his sister, he went on up- 
stairs to his own room. 

Quite indifferent to anything he 
might now say or do, Helen got up, put 
on a heavy gray sweater and cap, took a 
loaded revolver and an electric flash 
lamp from the table drawer, and 
walked out of the camp. 

Down to the boathouse she went, and 
into it. The sag of her sweater pocket, 
under the weight of the gun, seemed 
like the touch of a friendly, reassuring 
hand. Helen got into the launch, 
primed it, and threw in the self-starter. 
After a few misfires the engine caught. 
Its sound, hoarsely coughing in there 
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under the boathouse, brought a * 
grimace of triumph to Blair’s lips. Ab 
ready he was out on the porch, eagerly 
listening. 

“It’s her own fault,” thought he, 
“That’s the way she’s bound to have it, 
Let her take it, now—curse her!” 

For a minute Helen let the engine run 
to warm up. Then she cast off the 
painter, eased in the reverse, and stood 
to the wheel. The propeller, beginning 
to turn, kicked up a sucking smother; 
Whippet II slid backward out of the 
boathouse into the little, moonlit cove, 

That cove was a picture of rare 
beauty—black pines, argent moon disk, 
white gleam of beach—as Helen swung 
the boat in a half circle, with wimples 
of light-flecked water sliding away on 
either hand to shore. 

She pulled the lever forward. The 
launch trembled, paused, obeyed. Out 
of the cove, now on another are, it 
slipped, gathering speed. 

As she rounded the wooded point she 
picked up the channel buoy and Mid- 
land Head light and laid a straight 
course for the city. Not once did she 
look back at the island. Where her 
brother now might be, or what he might 
be doing, had ceased to have interest 
for her. 

Blair was now halfway to a wooded 
promontory commanding the harbor. 
He had stuck a cigarette into his mouth, 
had lighted it, and was smoking with 
the relish of some anticipated event. 
Smoke tasted good to Blair in this mo- 
ment of prospective triumph. As he 
walked the path he kept an expectant 
eye on the dark moving blot made by 
the launch against the moonlit shim- 
mer of the sea. 

“It’s due any old time now. Sorry, 
but Something of his former 
sleek assurance had returned. His 
nerves were now less raw. “She was 
an asset to the family, all right—to me, 
all right—but she was bound to have tt 
this way. Now she’s got to take it!” 
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Strolling on to the promontory, Blair 
Chamberlain waited with hellish tor- 
ment for the murder of his only sister. 

Back to him drifted the noise of 
Whippet II’s engine. A long, gleaming 
V of silver trailed the launch, spread- 
ing wide. Blair began to look anxious. 
A frown sat on his brow as he reached 
the wooded point. Moonlight showed 
the renascent fear in his narrowing 
eyes. 

“Curses!” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“What the devil? Nothing doing yet?” 

What, he wondered, could have gone 
wrong? Mentally he reviewed his 
work. Yes, it had been well done. 
Once Helen should throw the magneto 
switch, he felt positive, a terrific explo- 
sion must follow—an explosion that 
would inevitably sink the launch in 
masses of flame, but an explosion that 
must certainly be taken for a gasoline 
accident and effectually shield him both 
against this crime and against whatever 
else it was that had terrified him. Had 
Helen discovered his device? Did she 
know? Had she disconnected the pow- 
der-can bomb? Or had she simply for- 
gotten to throw the switch? 

Blair could answer none of these 
questions. All he knew was that no ex- 
plosion had split the night, that Whippet 
II was still purring away contentedly 
toward the city. 

“I'm stung again!” suddenly ejacu- 
lated Blair. He waited no longer, but 
with fear-contracted face turned and 
ran toward the boathouse. Racing 
along the path mottled with light and 
shade, he reached it, sprang down the 
bank to the little beach, leaped into the 
dory and shoved off. 

The muscles of his hard arms, trained 
by gymnasium and sport, knotted des- 
perately as he gave chase. Perspiration 
rolled down his forehead, into his eyes. 
He braced his feet against a rib of the 
boat and threw every ounce of him into 
that futile chase. And as he rowed, 
with welters of white foam round the 
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bending oar-blades, execrations on 
Helen rose to his gasping lips. 

Five minutes of this lathering toil 
winded him. He had to lie on hiS-oars, 
knowing himself beaten. The broad, 
bright sea mocked him; the winking 
lights derided him with their keen eyes; 
on the reef, the murmur of surf seemed 
gibing at his impotence. A look of 
terror replaced the rage in Blair’s eyes. 
For now, imminently upon him, fate was 
descending. 

“I—I’m done!” he said. 
the shore, 
there’s time!” 

Then, even as he was turning the 
dory landward, a tall and dark shadow 
loomed out from the lee of Great Pearl. 
A green starboard light fixed its gaze 
on him. The black silhouette of a two- 
masted fishing schooner’s sails and rig 
came steadily moving across the moon- 
light. 

Blair swung the dory and rowed for 
the path of the schooner, which bore 
right down on him under the urge of 
a moderate landward breeze. A _ hail 
drifted to him. Words took form: 

“Sheer off there, you lubber!” 

Blair’s answer was to halt the dory 
directly in the schooner’s track, and 
stand up, keenly watching how he could 
grab the vague anchor chains. Already 
the schooner was close upon him. He 
could see the crumble of white spume 
at her forefoot, could hear it ridden 
down and split aside. 

Other cries sounded. Dark figures 
collected at the starboard bow rail. 
Arms waved at him. 

Blair laughed, bent, gave a few more 
strokes of the oars and stood up again. 
Now the schooner was towering right 
above him. He gauged his distance, 
jumped—spurning the dory back and 
away—almost missed his grip, but made 
it. His fingers closed on cold, wet iron. 
Strong muscles contracted. He 
scrambled up like a cat, hands and feet 
clinging; he gripped the rail, felt hands 


“Me for 


and—a _ get-away—while 
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clutching him—and half fell, half stag- 
gered to the slippery, fish-rancid deck 
of the Kittery Belle, just in with a full 
fare of hake and cod. 

“Ye gods!” he said. “My sister— 
she’s got my launch! It’s defective— 
liable to blow up. I tried to stop her, 
but she took it! She’s half way to town. 
Get me to the city—quick !” 

Blair’s story showed intelligence. It 
was the only one he dared tell. In case 
of accident to Whippet, it would let 
him out. And it wakened instant co- 
operation. A good stroke, this. 

Hard-bitten faces softened. Square 
jaws, bearded and rimed with salt spray, 
loosened in sympathetic questions. Blair 
stammered : 

“You've got auxiliary power? Fifteen 
H. P. engine, you say? Let’s have her! 
Turn her on! I’ll pay—I’ll pay anything 
you ask, Only for Heaven’s sake—turn 
her on! Quick, quick—get me to the 
city !” 

CHAPTER XIII. 
THE VIAL OF DEATH. 


N her anger and preoccupation quite 
forgetting to switch the current from 
batteries to magneto, Helen reached the 
city all of half an hour before her 
brother. But she was delayed in land- 
ing. Alone, and at night, she dared not 
put in at the Olympia Yacht Club wharf. 
For she and Blair both knew many 
members. Her arrival could not have 
failed to cause much comment, to give 
rise to many questions. Helen, above 
all at this critical time, understood her 
desperate need of avoiding observation. 
Necessity therefore drove her else- 
where. She cruised up and down the 
water front a few minutes, among the 
coal barges, tugs, and fishing craft. At 
last, finding no better place, she turned 
in at the long, dark slip of Trefethen 
& Co., where lay moored a whole squad- 
ron of lobster floats. 
Here all was quiet. She made a safe 
landing, mounted the slippery incline to 
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the wharf, and presently reached the — 
rough cobbles of South Water Street, 
Taxis never invaded this quarter. On 
foot she had to make her way up tor- 
tuous, fishy lanes, past sailors’ boarding 
houses and crimping establishments, till 
she reached Federal Square, where the 
cars ran. 

Her brother, once the Kittery Belle 
got within hail of the docks, waited for 
no landing. By the free use of coin he 
had a dory hoisted from the “nest” of 
them on deck, and ordered it put over- 
side. Two fishers rowed him ashore, at 
Billings’ Wharf. There he found a small 
auto truck waiting for an overdue coast- 
wise freighter. This truck he pressed 
into his service, with still more coin. 
The truck rushed him uptown, where he 
connected with the garage that con- 
tained his own limousine. 

No doubt the honest fishermen aboard 
the Kittery Belle had been left vastly 
wondering, for Blair had offered no 
further explanations as to where the 
pursued launch might have gone. He 
had no time or inclination for words. 
Haste was now the vital factor. Min- 
utes, seconds even, might now spell 
Fate for him. 

Despite the handicap of Helen’s 
earlier start and better speed, her delay 
in landing and in getting a taxi favored 
Blair, so that he was not far behind 
her in reaching McQuillan. 

Helen, arriving there, lost no time. 
Having come to Foster Street, which 
skirted the hedge at the rear of the 
hospital, she dismissed her taxi, passed 
through the gate in the hedge, and 
walked directly up to the isolated pa- 
vilion where she knew Everett Hale was 
being kept as much a prisoner as if iron 
bars had held him from contact with the 
world. The moonlight on her face re- 
vealed it eager with purposeful deter- 
mination. 

Two lighted windows with lowered 
shades showed in the L. Toward these 
Helen advanced. The rear of the hos- 
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pital seemed deserted. The quietude of 
night, which early settles over such a 
house of pain, wrapped it in stillness. 
Helen mounted the steps, opened the 
screen door and crossed the porch. No 
sound betrayed presence. 

The door into the room stood ajar, 
for Indian summer warmed the night, 
and here in the city only a faint breeze 
stirred over the moonlit quietude. 
Helen, in shadow, observed the room. 
A bed was visible; and on this bed, in 
an attitude of profound exhaustion, was 
the figure of a man. This man lay there, 
swathed in a long bath robe. His face 
was turned toward the door. Helen 
could see he was not sleeping, for his 
sombre, deep eyes remained half open. 
An expression of patience, of infinite 
resignation revealed dimly under the 
shaded light—of waiting. of finality. 

For a minute, Helen studied this face. 
Her lock was mingled of wonder, com- 
passion, bitterness. From the bed it 
traveled to such of the room as was 
visible through the door. Helen saw 


the bare, white walls, the portrait of 


Aunt Harriett. Then, astonished, she 
noted the metal gas tank, the tube, the 
anesthetizing cone. She frowned, and 
came closer, one hand on the jamb of 
the door. 

A black shadow fell along the wall. 
A step sounded in the room—a soft, 
slow step, that somehow conveyed an 
impression of some feline quality. Then 
Helen saw the figure of a woman, a 
nurse in a blue and white uniform. The 
light shone on her face, which was very 
white. 

The nurse came to the bed and 
stopped, looking down with fixed at- 
tention. The red mouth twisted itself 
into an evil smile. Delilah must have 
smiled that way, looking on Samson 
shorn; Circe must have smiled that way, 
seeing Ulysses’ companions grovel. 
That smile was the smile of womanhood 
turned to wickedness, joying in the 
wreck and death of man. 
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Now the woman laid a hand on 
Everett Hale’s head. Helen saw the 
white, strong fingers; she saw the long, 
pointed nails. They seemed, now, less 
those of a cat than of a tigress. The 
woman spoke: 

“Your headache—is it better?” 

No answer from the sick man. 

“Well? How is it?” 

“What does it matter?” 
the man. 

“Of course it matters!” the woman 
cajoled. “Does it ache?” 

“It always aches, now. 
me alone !” 

He did not look up at her, nor did he 
move. Inert, indifferent to everything, 
he lay there. Helen’s fingers gripped 
the door jamb. Her senses all focused 
in sight, in hearing. 

“Dector Farnsworth has left me 
something to give you for the head- 
ache,” continued the nurse. “You'll 
take it?” 

“Where is the doctor?” asked Hale. 

“Gone, for to-night.” 

“Why should he go? He has a room 
here, now—till I’m done.” 

“Never mind about the doctor!” the 
nurse returned, with irritation. “This 
medicine will be good for you. Will 
you have it?” 

“Ts it his order 

“Yes!” Helen knew she was lying; 
falsehood vibrated clearly in that sharp 
monosyllable. 

“Very well,” the sick man yielded. 
“How do I take this, now? In water, 
I suppose.” 

“No. It’s merely to be inhaled.” 

No answer. The woman took a vival 
from her bosom. She handled it with ex- 
treme care, holding it very tightly, as if 
she feared her fingers might slip and let 
it fall to the hard, polished floor. Helen 
sensed a vital moment at hand, a critical 
and tragic moment. Her eyes grew 
keen, as they fixed themselves on that 
slight, glistening tube of glass. 


wearily asked 


Please leave 


o” 
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“Here it is, sir!’ the nurse said 
sharply. “Take it.” 

“All right,” assented Hale with a 
great weariness. “Uncork it, and I'll 
take > 

“No! Do you think I can stand here 
holding a bottle for you to smell of ?” 
Her seeming rudeness masked fear. 
“T’ll leave it. You inhale it—breathe it 
in, well. I guarantee your headache 
will be better at once.” 

Still the lawyer did not extend his 
hand for the vial. Lillian, eager with 
strange haste, shook him by the arm. 

“Here! Take it!” she insisted. 
“Aren’t you going to take it?” 

Indifferently he reached up. The 
nurse glanced round, as if to assure her- 
self the way was clear for retreat. 

Helen’s intuition—just such a feeling 
as at the commencement had said: “Not 
guilty!’ in face of the accusation 
against Everett Hale—flared up into a 
flame of certainty. Only, this time, she 
acted with decision that could have no 
turning back. 

Something within her said: “That 
vial is death!” Something stronger 
than herself drove her forward to do 
battle for this man’s life. 

One vigorous thrust of her arm flung 
the door wide. And Helen advanced 
into the hospital room. 

“That vial!’ she exclaimed. 
me that vial!” 

Lillian, with an oath, whirled at her. 

“Here, you!” the woman threw at her, 
the coarse fiber of her real personality 
rawly visible in this moment of fear. 
“What you doing here, you? Get out!” 

Thrusting the vial back into the bosom 
of her dress, she advanced toward 
Helen. Hateful menace gleamed in 
those tiger-cat eyes. The cruel red 
mouth twisted itself in a snarl that 
tried to make itself a laugh of mockery. 

.““You’re in the wrong place,” she said. 
“This isn’t the psychopathic ward. Out- 
side, please, and two pavilions to the 
left!” 


“Give 


“Come, give me that vial!” Helen: 
peated, ready for battle. She stood her 
ground, one hand gripping the butt of 
the revolver in her sweater pocket. 

“Going to pull a gun on me, dearie?” 
asked the nurse, sensing the meaning of 
that attitude. “It sort of runs in your 
family, don’t it, this rough stuff?” 

“Give me that vial!” insisted Helen. 
“T’ll use no unnecesseary violence, but 
I’m going to have it!” 

A tall, dark figure loomed beside her 
—Everett Hale in his blue bath robe. 
Trembling, shaken as he was, he inter- 
posed himself between Helen and the 
danger that threatened her. 

“Miss Chamberlain!” he protested, in 
a quivering voice. His hands trembled 
out to her. “You—you mustn’t involve 
yourself here! I can’t permit this! You 
must go—go, at once!” 

“No. I’m not going till I have the 
truth!” she returned. “Till I know 
what’s going on, and see justice done!” 

“Miss Buttinsky!” mockingly  ex- 
claimed the nurse. ‘Back again on the 
job!” 

“There’s some horrible conspiracy 
here,’ Helen kept on. “Am I a fool, 
that I can’t penetrate it? You de 
ceived me, at first, but now—now——!"” 

“Oh, believe me, no conspiracy !” pro- 
tested Hale, while the nurse laughed 
coarsely. “The truth—you’ve heard it! 
Go, go, I beg you!” 

“You’re all involved in this, except 
just me!” cried Helen desperately. 
“Blair is in it. I know he tried to keep 
me down at Sans Souci, for some reason 
of his own. Crittenden—he_ under- 
stands. So does Doctor Farnsworth. 
And so do you!” 

“How about me, dearie?’ taunted 
Lillian. “While you’re being a nut, be 
a complete one, and don’t leave anybody 
out!” 

“T don’t know what it’s all about, ex- 
actly,” the girl went on, her voice trem 
bling with appeal and eagerness, not 
with fear, “but I know you’re all acting 
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Ace 
be! 


 alie. I’ve got to have the truth about 
all this. But first, I’m going to have 
that vial !” 

“Here, listen to me.” 

Blair’s voice sounded. Wild of eye, 
white-faced, burning with rage and ter- 
ror, he burst into the room. 

“You get out of here, sis!” he com- 
manded, passionately. “What the mis- 
chief? More trouble, all through you! 
Get out!” 

Helen laughed, and flashed the re- 
volver. She covered Lillian. 

“That vial!’ she demanded. 
become ice. 

The nurse snatched the vial from her 
bosom. 

“Take it, Blair!’ she said. ‘I’m not 
going to get myself killed by this wild 
woman. You can, if you want to! 
Take it!” 

As Helen flung up the revolver, the 
lawyer caught her wrist, turning the 
gun upward with a strength one could 
not have suspected in him. 

“No shooting here!” 


She had 


he declared 


“You're not going to involve yourself 
on my account, or any one’s!” 

The pistol dropped to the floor. Hale 
kicked it away, under the bureau, out of 
sight. Blair caught at the spinning vial, 
sent it recocheting to the bed. Toward 


the edge of the bed it rolled. Lillian 
cried out in fear. 

With an agility no one could have 
thought possible in his wasted body, 
Hale swung about to grasp the vial. But 
already Blair was on him. Blair seized 
the tube of glass, thrust it into his 
pocket, and swung a wicked blow to the 
sick man’s mouth. 

A thin crimson stain appeared on 
Hale’s chin, as he staggered and crum- 
pled to the floor. 

“Here, here, now! What’s all this?” 

Doctor Farnsworth in the hall door 
swept up the scene with one all-embrac- 
ing stare of those full, blue eyes. He 
came in, shut and Iocked the door, and 
held up a hand for silence. 
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“In the name of sense, we can’t have 
this here!” he flung at them in a hard, 
low tone. “Not here! As you all value 
your lives keep quiet now!” 

Silence fell. Everett Hale dragged 
himself up to the bed, sank down there 
and buried his face in both hands. He 
was completely done, on the jagged 
fringes of a swoon. 

“That woman, there,” began Lillian 
with an accusing hand, “she—she drew 
a gun on me! She tried to keep me 
from giving him some medicine! She 
—she—oh, put her out o’ here!” 

“Medicine!” demanded Farnsworth, 
“\Vhat medicine? There was no medi- 
cine for to-night!” 

“Well, he—wanted = 

‘By the Lord Harry, we're going to 
have explanations, here!” exclaimed the 
doctor. “What is this, a madhouse? 
Bedlam? What are you all here for? 
This is McQuillan Hospital, not a luna- 
tic asylum! Silence!” 

Doctor,” appealed Helen with out- 
stretched hands. “Listen to me! I’m 
sane, anyhow. There are things going 
on in this case that I don’t believe you 
know. Things I can prove. Terrible 
things! I came here to learn some- 
thing. I have learned something. I’ve 
seen enough. I demand explanations, 
here and now, from my brother—from 
that woman!” 

“My dear Miss Chamberlain,” re- 
turned the doctor, while Blair gave fur- 
tive looks toward the porch door, “you 
understand, of course, your conduct is 
highly irregular. Neither you nor your 
brother has any right here. No outsider 
can enter this hospital, interfere with 
its routine, or demand explanations. I 
must beg you—must command your 
brother—to go!” 

Helen shook her head. 

“The rules of this institution——” 
Farnsworth began. 

“Rules or no rules, I’m going to get 
the truth here!” she retorted, her eyes 


aflame. “If you use force that will 








start a scandal that may drag you all 
down. I’ve got the whip hand here, 
now. My brother’s actions have re- 
vealed enough for me 

“You sap!” Lillian flung at Blair. 
Her furious hate could keep silence no 
longer. “You sissy, you quitter! 
Here’s where you get yours, anyhow!” 
Her laugh was shrill with exultation, 
“T should worry what happens to me. 
You're going to get yours, you skunk!” 
Her face had become that of a Medusa. 

The doctor’s mouth opened, shut, un- 
able to articulate a word. Hale looked 
up dumbly and wiped the stain from his 
chin. Blair grinned in sheer terror, 
making aimless movements of the 
hands. 

“Now, now, Lill!” he tried to pacify 
his discarded confederate with pucrile 
futility. “Be quiet, please! That’s a 
good girl!” 

Helen, understanding that her brother 
might try to escape, turned to the porch 
door and locked that, too. She slid the 
key into her pocket. 

“We're going to have this all settled 
right here and now!” she repeated. 

With startling suddenness, shrill, in- 
sistent, the telephone bell began to ring. 
That instrument on the mantel focused 
attention. Toward it Doctor Farns- 
worth turned. 

“Good heavens!” he 
“What now?” 


demanded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
REVELATIONS. 


VER the wire crisped a hard, dry 
voice, thin and unemotional—a 
voice with a creak in it, metallic in its 
mechanical resonance—the voice of 
Trigg, whom nothing could abash. 
“That you, doc?” asked the voice. 
“Fine! I’m mighty glad to locate you. 
Called the hospital. They tried two or 
three places there. Well, got you, any- 
how.” 
“Who are you?” demanded Farns- 
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worth. “And what do you want? ai 
very busy with a most important case!” — 

“Same here, doc. I’m busy, too. And — 
it’s a bird of a case, believe me! This 
is Trigg talking. You know, Trigg, of 
the Intelligencer. Everybody knows 
Trigg. Say, I’ve got a nut on my 
hands. Crazy as a bug, doc. Right 
here at my room. He’s all in. Want 
you to see him, right off the bat.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t accommodate 
you!” 

“T’ll bring him round there.” 

“No, sir!” Silence and tension filled 
the white-walled room. 

“He’s wild, I tell you,” Trigg in- 
sisted, undisturbed. ‘‘He’s been spill- 
ing all kinds of beans.” 

“Beans, sir? What do you mean?” 

“Oh, about something you’re in on, 
doc. I won’t give his name over the 
phone, because I’m not letting any info 
break loose that I don’t handle myself. 
But it’s about a very respectable elderly 
party that recently kicked off. There’s 
several names involved. Yours, too.” 

“Mine? No!” The doctor’s face 
grew dismayed. 

“That’s what I said, doc. Of course 
if you’d rather have me turn him over 
to the police, and run a couple of ‘col- 
umns in to-morrow’s paper all about 
his bughouse accusations Eh, 
what’s that? You'll see us? That's 
better. I thought you would when you 
found out what was doing. Eh? Pa. 
vilion ‘D?’ I know, off Foster Street. 
Sure, I know. That’s right round the 
corner from where I hang out. Justa 
step. We'll be right along, Nutto the 
Nut and me! S’long, doc!” 

Doctor Fansworth dropped the re 
ceiver back on the hook and turned. 
His face looked pinched and shrunken. 

“Listen, everybody!” he began in a 
voice hardly above a whisper. “There's 
great confusion here. Tremendous com- 
plications—infinite trouble. If we don't 
drop personal animosities, everybody, 
and all pull together, a formidable scat 
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fl is going to develop. We—all of 
“ys—have got to act with extreme cir- 
cumspection.” 

“What now, doctor?’ demanded 
Helen, keen and steady. “What new 
factor has been introduced, that so sud- 
denly changes you from dictator to sup- 
pliant ?” 

“Certain information has—hm !—got 
into the hands of probably the most un- 
scrupulous person in this town eS 

“Present company excepted!” said 
Lillian, with eyes of hate on Blair. 

“A person capable of giving the facts 
wide publicity, and: ig 

“Oh, cut that, doc!” the nurse flung 
at him. “Your pussy-footing makes 
me sick. Things are going to bust that'll 
crack this town wide open. That is, if 
that pup of a Blair and I get roped in. 
I'd like to see him go up, all right, but 
that might drag me in, too. I can set- 
tle him later. But now it’s both of us 
for the outside! Get me?” 


“What—er . 
“Don’t let them go, doctor!” 


cried 
Helen. “They’ve got to pay, both of 
them !” 

“No, no!” sounded the voice of Ever- 
ett Hale. He was still sitting on the 
bed, unable to stand—but a little 
strength had returned to his wasted 
body. Now his shaking hand was raised 
again in passionate appeal. “They can- 
not pay!” he cried commandingly. “I 
forbid it!” 

“You—forbid it?” demanded the girl. 
“What have you to say about anything 
concerning this affair ?” 

“I—can’t explain,” the lawyer an- 
swered. “You mustn’t ask that. But 
the same situation still exists that ex- 
sted in the beginning. The minute 
your brother is involved, everything 
that’s been done goes for naught.” His 
energies all were centered now in a su- 
Preme appeal. “Don’t you see? No 
matter what develops, you have got to 


be shielded! You have got to be pro- 
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tected! There’s only one way it can be 
done, and that is P 

“By sparing my brother, no matter 
what he’s done? No, no—my welfare 
can’t outweigh justice. We've got to 
have the truth!” 

“That'll hurt you some, dearie,” put 
in Lillian, with a wicked grimace. “I 
should worry about that, though. It’s 
my own skin I’m thinking about, now. 
You'd better O. K. the get-away stuff 
ior that silk-stocking little brother of 
yours and me, or there’ll be more beans 
spilled here than Boston could eat in ten 
years. Get me, dearie?” 

“Hold on, here!” implored the doc- 
tor. “Listen to me, now ad 

Steps sounded on the porch, the foot- 
steps of two men, one vigorous and 
hasty, the other shuffling and uncertain. 
Tap-tap-tap went knuckles at the porch 
door. 

Helen cast a questioning look at the 
coctor. He nodded. She walked to 
the door, unlocked it, threw it open. 

“Come along in, old dear,” bade Trigg 
and hauled Crittenden into the room. 
Once more the door closed. 

Silence fell again. Old Crit had 
suddenly become the target of all eyes. 
Bent, mumbling, with yellow teeth, 
blear-eyed, now chuckling to himself, 
now frowning with bushy brows, he 
stood there. A small, humpbacked, 
wizened figure he made, strangely 
twitching, with every appearance of 
mental derangement. 

“Hello, folks!” said Trigg, with an 
expansive wave of the hand. “Sorre 
nice li'l’ moonlight night, ain’t it? 
What’s the idea? Select family party, 
is it? ’Scuse me for intruding. But 
here’s a small bunch of news for the 
doc, that I’m delivering C. O. D.” 

“What is it?” demanded Farnsworth 
shakenly. He advanced toward the re- 
porter. 

‘Name it and you can have it, doc,” 
aid Trigg. 
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“You haven’t informed any one else, 
et?” 

“Do I look like a guy that tips over 
the bean pot before I’ve got a spoon?” 

“Caldwell? You haven’t notified 
him ?” 

“IT might have, if he hadn’t gone to 
sleep too sudden,” declared the re- 
porter. “What little I did struck him 
very forcible. Fact is, in process of 
capturing this here bird, I jumped off 
a roof on to friend Caldwell and put him 
to sleep. He'll keep a while. That’s 
once too often he rubbered round back 
yards. But never mind him. Here’s 
the main proposition!” And he gave a 
forcible shake to Crittenden. “Speak 
up, Critty, old scout!” 

“What in the name of decency are 
you doing with him, anyhow?” de- 
manded Farnsworth, ‘What’s the mat- 
ter with him?” 

“That's up to you, doc,” declared the 
imperturbable one. “I’m no alienist, 
only a happy little amateur detective. 
This guy, here, is like a monkey, or 
Hamlet’s old man—he can a tale un- 
fold. But can a pecan come clean with 
the truth? That’s the question. And 
say, who’s got a tack for me?” 

“Give him a drag, you!” commanded 
Lillian roughly. ‘Make yourself use- 
ful for something while you last, you 
shrimp !” 

Trigg lighted up, inhaled smoke, and 
beamed on them all. This was walnuts 
and wine to him. Crittenden, meantime, 
was peering round with bloodshot, 
winking eyes, like a bat suddenly 
dragged into the blaze of noon. 

From face to face, each possessed by 
different passions, his look drifted. 
Then it found the mantel, the gas tank, 
the tube and mask, the portrait of aunt 
Harriett. His ugly snags of teeth be- 
gan to chatter as with extreme cold. 
He shrank into himself, gesturing with 
those ugly, distorted hands. 

“They can’t prove anything on me!” 
he said. “Not on—me! They’ve got 
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you, all right,” with a leer at young” 
Chamberlain, “and they’ve got that 
friend of yours, too—but as——” 

“Curse you, shut that crazy mouth 
of yours!” began Blair. “You know 
you did it, yourself! Who's going to 
believe a madman’s ravings ?” 

“He’s a prize pecan,” declared Trigg, 
expansively, while Helen, the lawyer, 
and Farnsworth watched the old man’s 
every move with silent eagerness, “But 
that don’t keep him from having the 
correct dope on you, all right!” 

“Tt’s a good jig, dearie,” said Lillian, 
“but it’s about up. Let it happen, says 
I, if you only get yours. I don’t know 
but I’d rather stick around, after all, 
and let it happen. If I can only see 
you get yours—oh, boy! You used me, 
all right ; and now r 

“Used me, too!” said the old man, 
with strange, uncertain gestures and 
shrill overtones of senile rage. ‘When 
he first told me you were extorting 
money from him and asked me details 
about Miss Croswell’s property—and 
when I informed him of the old lady's 
—ah—intention of selling the large 
parcel of real estate and donating the 
proceeds to this hospital a 

“That’s an infernal lie!” put in Blair, 
livid with terror. “A lying invention 
of his own! Ask him how about the 
rake-off he asked me if he could—" 

“For telling you all the details, if 
the deal went through!” put in Lillian. 
“Oh, you’re the good little crabber, all 
right. You've crabbed yourself O. K, 
and it’s joyful weather for me!” 

“This is a frame-up!” Blair ex 
claimed. “Old Crit, there, planned tt 
all himself. And that woman, there, 
that——” 

“Easy on the pet names, sweetness!” 
warned Lill. 

“That woman furnished the gas. She 
furnished the tank, tubing, cone, hy 
drous oxide, and everything herself 
But as for who did it, search me! 
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“was off on Whippet II that night, and 
I have a witness to prove it!” 

“Wise guy, you are, to get your wit- 
ness all bought and paid for in ad- 
yance,” said the nurse. “Well, bring 
your witness on, dearie. I’d just like to 
get him on the witness stand about five 
minutes !” 

“For pity’s sake, Lill!’ supplicated 
Blair, “don’t go and double cross me 
now!” 

“Oh, no, you never tried to double 
cross me, did you?” she flung at him. 
“You pup! You're done, I tell you, and 
I'm only glad I’m here to see it.” 

The savagery of her hate made even 
Trigg stare with wonder. A moment’s 
silence fell. Into this silence came a 
voice, shaking, but full of passionate 
appeal : 

“In God’s name, let this end!” 

It was the lawyer who had spoken. 
From the bed he stretched a hand of 
supplication. 

“End?” exclaimed Helen. 
revelations are just beginning!” 

“You must send your brother away! 
Send the woman—send them both 
away !” 

“They did that murder?” 

“It would be only folly to deny it 
longer. But you must still be shielded! 
You—you can’t have your own brother 
marked with the brand of Cain!” 

Helen clasped her hands and looked 
steadily at Everett Hale. 

“Do you know what you’re saying?” 
she demanded. “You’re sane—in your 
right mind ?” 

“He’s sane,” the doctor interposed, 
horribly shaken, “But I—I’m begin- 
ning to think I’ve been insane! Was a 
man ever so deceived! How could it 
have happened ?” 

“That’s not hard to explain,” said 
the lawyer. “I knew about his involve- 
ment with this—woman. I knew he was 
mM savage need of money to meet her 
exactions. I knew, too, just how much 
aunt Harriett’s death would mean to 


“The 
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him. Well, that night, I half suspected 
something of the sort might happen. 
The man was desperate. That cool ex- 
terior of his covered fires of evil. And 
what that means, who knows better 
than I?” 

He paused a moment to catch his 
halting breath. Helen came near, look- 
ing down at him with eyes of wonder 
and infinite compassion. 

“Yes! Go on!” said she. 

“T saw him enter that house, for I 
was on guard outside. I saw him come 
out again, and trailed him to his own 
house on Kay Street. I came back, en- 
tered the old mansion, found aunt Har- 
riett dead. 

“There was only one thing to do, to 
shield you. I could do nothing else. 
My own life was, as you see it now, 
nearly at an end. What might hap- 
pen to me mattered nothing. What 
might happen to you, through your 
brother, mattered everything. My 
fountain pen, that I dropped on the rug, 
solved the whole problem. You—you 
were spared grief, shame, publicity, hor- 
ror that would have ruined you. And 
now “i 

“You did 
Helen. 

He gave no answer. Only his shak- 
ing hand waved toward Blair, toward 
the woman. 

“Away with them! Out of here with 
them!” he commanded. ‘“There’s still 
time! You must still be shielded from 
the world’s knowledge of the truth. 
These two must disappear, somewhere, 
anywhere—and I , 

“You?” 

“I’m still the murderer of aunt Harri- 
ett!” 


this—for me?” asked 


CHAPTER XV. 
PAYMENTS IN FULL. 
SOME scoop, by heck! Some peach 
of a scoop!” ejaculated Trigg with 
jubilation. “If this bunch o’ news ain’t 
the making o’ me-——” 
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“You'll never write a word of this, or 
speak a word!” 

Everett Hale’s voice cut like a lash. 
He got to his feet, advanced toward the 
reporter, a redoubtable figure. His face 
was blazing with white flames of pas- 
sion. 

“Not one word, you understand!” he 
said. 

“Oh, I won't, eh?” asked Trigg. “I 
don’t know about that! You nuts, here, 
can kill a live story if you want to, 
as far as you’re concerned, but this is 
the good stuff for me! It means pro- 
motion, maybe—more coin e 

“You want money?” demanded Hale 
as he gripped him by the elbow. 

“What d’you mean, money ?” retorted 
the unabashable one. 

“Ten thousand! A ticket from here 
to any place you choose, so long as you 
promise never to come back, never to 
breathe or hint a word of what’s taken 
place here to-night!” 

“Me?” gulped Trigg. “Are you talk- 
ing to me?” 

“Yes. Ten thousand, and get out!” 

“Oh, boy! Lead me to it!” 

Hale released the brazen Trigg and 
turned to Helen. 

“You’ve got to do it,” said he. 
the only way.” 

“Ten thousand!’ repeated Trigg jubi- 
lantly. 

“This is nothing but 
Helen exclaimed. 

“Blackmail, yes. Still, the news 
would mean much to this man. It’s in 
his line of duty. You'll have to buy him 
‘ off.” 

She nodded assent. Into her eyes a 
new look was coming as she regarded 
Hale. His mastery of the situation, all 
he had confessed, his self-crucifixion— 
could these be the acts of a mere legal 
mechanism, a criminal lawyer with hu- 
man instincts all submerged in his pro- 
fession? Still vague, yet with growing 
light, dawn was breaking over the hori- 
zon of the girl’s understanding. 


“is 


blackmail !”’ 


“Tl give the money,” she assented, © 
“But I won’t deal with this man direetly, 
He can see Mr. Hammersmith, to-mor- 
row.” 

“Who?” demanded Trigg. 

“Alden Hammersmith,” answered 
Hale. “See him to-morrow at noon, 
Tell him nothing, except that you have 
come for the money that’s to be paid 
you for special services rendered the 
Croswell estate. There’ll be ten thou- 
sand in cash waiting for you. Now— 
get out!” 

“Get out?’ repeated Trigg, for the 
first time in his life shaken from that 
admantine aplomb of his. “And leave 
him?” He pointed at the broken old 
Crittenden cowering in a chair. “Leave 
my prize nut?” 

“T'll take care of him!” put in Farns- 
worth. “He’s slated for Bloomsbury 
Asylum, where nothing he can say will 
matter.” 

“Your time is up, Trigg!” said Hale 
and gestured toward the door. In spite 
of his weakness and exhaustion, he had 


mustered up force to dominate the situ- 


ation in this crisis. Tall, gaunt, pow- 
erful of frame, he loomed imposing in 
that dim-shaded light. “Out you go, 
now! You, too—and you!” he added, 
with a fling of the hand at Blair, at Lil 
lian. 

Trigg moved toward the porch door, 
chest out, exultant. 

“Oh, boy!” he repeated. “Ten thou 
sand seeds, all in a bunch! All I need, 
now, is some swell Jane to take the air 
with me and help me blow it!” His 
humorous, shrewd eyes fell on Lillian. 
They brightened approvingly. “Now,” 
thought he, “there’s a live wire as is!” 
Behind his hand he whispered to her: 
“How about it, kid? Me for you?” 

Lillian did not heed him. All her 
attention was centered in hate of Blait. 
He, not even venturing so much as 4 
sidelong glance at his sister, slunk to the 
door. 
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" “Come on, you!” he said to Lillian. 
“Let’s clear out while there’s a chance!” 
“Me in this rig 7” demanded the nurse, 
bold to the end. “I want my clothes! 

Give me my clothes, first!” 

“You poor fool!” Blair seized her 
arm. “What's a few rags compared to 

my life? Clothes! I'll get you clothes 
enough! I’ve got coin on me. My 
car’s outside. We'll blow. I'll let 
Whippet I] settle up scores after we’re 
gone!” 

“What’s that ?” ejaculated Hale, quick 
to catch this threat. “Listen, Miss 
Chamberlain! Let no one try to run 
that launch till it’s been thoroughly over- 
hauled !” 

“You'd better go, while there’s time,” 
the doctor crisply advised, while Helen, 
turning away, closed her eyes and cov- 
ered both ears with her hands, as if to 
shut out these last few words from the 
murderer of aunt Harriett. 

“Go!” said Hale. 

Lillian followed the man she had 
ruined and laughed in scorn, as she 
snapped her fingers at Helen. 

“Exit the happy pair, en route to the 
altar!” she said exultingly. “He'll marry 
me, all right; now, take that from me!” 
She paused at the porch door, through 
which Trigg and Blair had already 
passed. Paused and turned with a last 
defiance. “I’m stung one way. I don’t 
make the clean-up I figured on. But in 
another way I pull down the prize pack- 
age—and I get my dearie and his wad. 
Half the estate—that’s some. Get it, 
or things break. Good-by, Helen, dearie 
You're going to be my darling sister, 
aren't you? Good-by!” 

Hale’s throat stiffened with a great 
oath. He started toward the door, but 
already Lillian had vanished. The door 
closed. Silence fell in the white-walled 
room. 

Old Crittenden broke that silence 
with a cackling laugh. The glowing 
spark of madness winked in that small, 
vague eye of his. 
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“Oh, oh—I never thought I’d live to 
see a joke like this!” he said in his shrill 
voice. “I never thought old Crit would 
see——” 

Farnsworth shook him by the twisted 
neck, as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“Silence, you!” he ordefed furiously. 

Old Crit’s face grew blank. He fell 
to picking at a raveled thread on his 
worn sleeve and mumbled to himself 
with drooling lips. 

Helen turned, faced the lawyer, 
looked at him with eyes so strange that 
no one could have fathomed them. 

“Listen!” began Farnsworth. “I am 
guilty, too. This is a moment when 
words can avail nothing. Still, I must 
speak, I have been wrong, mistaken. I 
honestly believed Hale guilty. Still, that 
does not exculpate me. My interest in 
the case was not wholly that of pure sci- 
ence. Hale had been a stumbling-block 
in my path. I had aspired to you, Miss 
Chamberlain. I dreaded the possibility 
of his interference. So I welcomed the 
evidence of what seemed his crime. I— 
I hated the man. Revenge was dear to 
me.” 

In silence both listened. Farnsworth 
hesitated, swallowed, went on: 

“T admit, now, I was planning experi- 
ments on him, not wholly in the pursuit 
of science. I was planning unnecessary 
suffering. That portrait of aunt Har- 
riett, that apparatus there—they were 
unnecessary. I put them there to tor- 
ment him. I wanted to study his psy- 
chological reactions—fear, remorse, ter- 
ror, perhaps madness. I am guilty, 
also.” 

Still no answer. 

“All I can do in atonement,” Farns- 
worth ended, “is to keep silence and go 
away. I will abandon everything, my 
lifework here, and go—to-morrow.” 

“No!” exclaimed the girl. “Not 
that !” 

‘What, then?” 

“Stay here. Cure this man!” 
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“That is beyond my power. There is 
only one hope for him.” 

“London, you mean ?” 

“London and the personal treatment 
of Wolferstan Thomas.” 

“You will go with him to London, 
then. With—us to London.” 

“T can’t do that! With you, Helen 
—with you and him?” 

“That will be your atonement. To- 
night, now, you will give me a discharge 
for this man from the hospital. To- 
morrow, or just as soon as you can 
bring him into condition to travel, we 
three will start for London. You un- 
derstand !” 

He nodded silently, drew out his pen 
and a prescription pad and wrote a few 
words. These he-handed to the girl. 

“You can take him away at once,” 
said the doctor. “As for the rest, your 
word is law to me. I don’t expect for- 
giveness from either of you, but I can 
make atonement!” 

She made a silent gesture toward the 
hall door. Farnsworth took old Crit- 
tenden by the arm. Helen was alone 
with Everett Hale. 

Spent by the exertions of the past few 
minutes, he had sunk down in a chair 
by the fireplace, under what seemed the 
direct gaze of that portrait of aunt Har- 
riett on the mantel. There he sagged, 
head in trembling hands, making a fight 
to hold his ragged ends of strength 
against complete collapse. 

Helen went to him and stood for a 
minute looking down in silence at that 
bowed head with the thick masses of 
tumbled black hair, up through which 
the virile fingers, once so powerful but 
now weakened by the cursed African 
infection, grasped in their effort at con- 
trol. 

The girl laid a hand on his head. Her 
face, under its tangle of bright hair 
spun to finest gold by the electric light, 
bore an expression no one had ever yet 
seen there. The long-lidded eyes in 
their blue depths grew caressing. She 
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smiled a very little—the eternal smile 
of womanhood, blended of compassion, 

understanding and the profound stirs 
ring of the heart. She asked: 

“Why have you done all this for me?” 

He, feeling the touch of her hand, 
shivered a little. 

“Tell me! I want to hear it!” she 
bade. 

“You understand!” he breathed, “I 
—can’t talk about it!” 

“Tt was all a 

“Yes. To shield you. You didn't 
want the gift of my love. I could pro- 
tect you with the gift of my honor, 
That—was something.” 

“Your honor and your life!” she 
whispered, her face wonderful with the 
inner light that transfigured her. Then 
after a pause: “You loved me, didn't 
your” 

“Don’t you know it?” 

“But that’s all past?” 

“No, no!” 

“Then tell me! 
me and still care. 
to hear it—now!” 








Tell me you forgive 
Tell me—for I want 


Midnight. 

Along a moonlit road, far to north- 
ward of the city, a tightly closed limou- 
sine was speeding with law-breaking 
swiftness. Off to eastward the now 
high moon, a disk of snowy metal in the 
October sky, revealed glinting touches 
of sea. The road lay through occa- 
sional patches of spruce and fir wood. 
then leaped across wide expanses of 
salt marsh. Here, scattered among the 
tide-water pools and agms of the Atlan- 
tic, haystacks built on close-driven cir- 
cular supports of piling raised them- 
selves like giant beehives. 

The smell of salt drifted pungently 
on the night air. Thin haze dimmed the 
distances beyond which rose dark lines 
of hill country. Ever and again the 
gleaming white road snaked into long 
curves, as if to avoid some treacherous, 
black waterway, now at low tide. The 




















car roared past pools scummed with 
green—sullen pools all bubbled with 
marsh gas and skirted with tall cat- 
tails like unlighted tapers on some sin- 
ister altar of death. 

In the fleeing car the hooded light of 
the speedometer revealed vague sight of 
aman and a woman. No word passed 
between them. Hate, scorn, loathing 
bound these two in_ unbreakable 
chains. Lillian, wrapped up in a big 
cloak, was leaning back against the 
heavy cushions, with an air of the most 
profound and cruel cynicism. She gave 
no sign, however, of sharing the con- 
suming fear that contracted Blair’s fea- 
tures. That fear had tightly drawn the 
car windows and pulled down the cur- 
tains, leaving only the closed wind- 
shield unimpeded. The air of the car 
was dull as that of an unventilated 
room. The smell of oil and gasoline 
rendered it heavy. 

Liliian smiled, with the cruel exulta- 
tion of conscious power. Something 
catlike, something that exulted in this 
moment of triumph and of torture that 
she could inflict on the man who had in 
vain tried to. discard her, appeared in 


that Circean look. Her voice cut 
through the roaring staccato of the en- 
gine. 


“Well, sweetie, we're done—aren’t 
wer Nice little situation, what? No 
kale but just what you’ve got in your 
clothes, and your half of the Croswell 
fortune gone glimmering!” 

“Wish you were with it!” he flung 
at her. 

“Ah, but I’m not, dearie, and no in- 
tention of going, either, as long as you 
can work and take care of your darling 
little wife—the lawful wedded wife 
you’re going to have to-morrow! Don’t 
want a wife, eh? Well, remember 
there’s murder hanging over you, and 
mind your baby! Don’t bungle this 


job, now, the way you bungled that 
other one. This is another case where 
too much force may get you in wrong. 


gD ps 
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Go easy with your darling, Percy. Go 
easy !” 

“Will you hold that damned jaw of 
yours?” he retorted furiously. His 
eyes never quitted the speeding ribbon 
of road between the dark-scummed 
pools, as the moon and the headlights 
revealed it running endlessly in and in 
at him. 

“That’s no way to talk to your pre- 
cious little fiancée.” 

“Go to the devil !” 

“After you, sweetie. Playing the part 
of a fool even now, aren’t you?” 

“Fool, yourself!” he retorted, his 
foot pressed hard down on the accel- 
erator. ‘You're the one that balled it 
all up. You're a hot expert, aren’t you? 
Fine and dandy technical expert with 
gas! The only kind of gas you can use 
is hot air. You had that bottle of poison 
gas. You had that man right in your 
hands. If you hadn’t been so scared of 
the stuff, you could have held a hand- 
kerchicf over your nose and made him 
smell of the bottle right then and there. 
You could have beat it out of the room 
before it could have got you! He'd 
have been cold in a minute. All this 
that’s happened is your fault!” 

“Aw, chop that!” she threw back. 
“Say, I'll get peeved in a minute if you 
keep this up! My fault, nothing! It’s 
all the fault of that buttinsky sister of 
yours. And you fell down on that, too. 
Your job was to keep*her away, and 
you let her beat you to it. You and 
your fool spark-plug scheme—that 
didn’t work, like all your punk schemes! 
You didn’t even have sense enough to 
keep your trap closed about that pow- 
der can. She might have got hers, after 
all, next time she tried to run the 
launch. But, no—you had to go and 
blow the game about that, too. You’re 
some bright little guy, aren’t you? Say, 
you need a nurse!” 

“Well, if I. do, I wouldn’t get a bone- 
head like you!” 

“You need a nurse and to be put to 
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bed,” Lillian retaliated. “Put to bed in 
wooden pajamas. About the best medi- 
cine for you would be a sniff o’ this!” 

Angrily she thrust her hand into a 
pocket of her long cloak. She took out 
a small pasteboard box containing cot- 
ton wool. This wool disclosed the deadly 
vial. 

Lillian held this up in front of Blair, 
as he crouched at the wheel of the rush- 
ing car still hurling itself along the 
moonlit road between the black marsh 
pools. 

“Pretty Percy!” she mocked. “One 
little smell of this, and you’d be worth 
a devilish lot more than you are now.” 

Blair was startled with choking 
fears. “Throw that infernal thing out 
o’ the car! If you should break it in 
here You give it to me, now!” 

He released one hand from the wheel 
to reach for the vial, but she drew back. 

“Nix on that!” she denied him, “I 
might need it, any old time. Some dark 
night, little wifey might want to give 
you a sniff—when she had a gas mask 
on or something—and this stuff’s some 
hard to get, I'll say. No, thanks, little 
wife’ll keep it!” 

His eyes blazed with sudden passion. 
With a crackling curse he grabbed for 
the vial. She jerked it back, but just 
a second too late. Though Blair did not 
snatch it, neither did the woman hold 
it. The vial, struck from her hand, es- 
caped her grasp. 

For a flick of a thought the little, 
shiny thing spun in air. Lillian screamed 
shrilly. Blair’s hand scooped for it in 
vain. The vial clicked against the metal 
of the speedometer—it burst in a tinkle 
of tiny shards. 

The car, unguided now by any liv- 
ing hand, ran still more than a hundred 
and fifty yards along the white, moon- 
lit ribbon of road. It bore two corpses 








in its roaring rush. Lillian, fallen back, 
seemed with wide eyes to be staring at 
the roof of the limousine; her mouth 
sagged open, as if still giving utterance 
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to her last scream of mortal panic,” 
Blair lay crumpled over the wheel, sag- 
ging, inert. One arm dangled, pendu- 
lous. His face was hidden in the crook 
of the other elbow, as that hand still 
gripped the wheel. 

Their death, from inhaling hydrocy- 
anic-acid gas—the most instantaneously 
fatal gas, probably, that science knows 
—there in that tightly closed car, had 
left them side by side, mutual victims 
of hate. 

A few seconds the car still hurled it- 
self on under that bright, hard moon- 
light. But all the time it was bearing 
ever more and more to the left. Now 
the flying wheels spurned up a shower 
of gravel from the roadside. There was 
no hand to draw them back into the 
road. 

Suddenly the highway veered to the 
right. Straight as a comet flies, the car 
kept on—it hurled itself to destruction 
—the spinning wheels leaped out over 
the emptiness of the embankment. 
There was a swift slue, a carom down 
the bank, a dizzy somersault of the 
whole car—and a great, splashing geyser 
of black waters told where the machine 
had catapulted itself in a broad, deep, 
salt-marsh pool. 

Slowly the car sank beneath the sur- 
face, now wimpled with a million danc- 
ing flecks of moon magic. Rushing 
cascades of silver bubbles streamed up 
and up. Now only two wheels and the 
rear of the chassis were visible. The 
car lurched; only one tire remained 
above the dark waters. 








This settled down, down. It van- 
ished. The pool grew calmer. 
For a few minutes, the bubble 


streams continued to arise, bursting on 
the green-scummed surface with faint, 
crepitant explosions. The cat-tails and 
sedge, shaken by the waves of this dis- 
turbance, regained their immobile rigid- 
ity. Only an occasional bubble now 
traced tiny, spreading rings on the sur- 
face. 

















The last bubbles ceased. All grew 
stil—save where, far off in the woods 
beyond the marshland, a whippoorwill 
was throating to the moon its monot- 
onous insistence of mellow, reedlike 
song. 

Still the moon mirror deluged the 
world with silver. Still the marsh mir- 
ror glimmered back at it, with still wa- 
ters that never, while the world should 
last, would give up the secret held in 
their black depths. Depths that, for- 
ever holding Blair and the woman, 
shielded Helen from all possibility of 
disgrace. 

Fate itself shielded her; and night, 
looking down on that impassive marsh 
pool, knew that it was very kind. 


Midnight. 

A room at the Chamberlain house— 
an airy bedroom, sweet and cool. Ina 
big bed of Circassian walnut lay a man 
asleep. A night light on a table be- 
side the bed showed his face wan, thin, 
tragic, but in it appeared a quality of 
repose that somehow took hold on hap- 
piness. One would almost have thought 
a smile rested on those white lips. 

At the beside Helen was sitting. She 
still wore that sweater and short skirt 
in which she had made the trip from 
the island. There had been neither 
time nor thought for any changing. 

Silently she remained there watching 
Everett Hale. Presently she reached 
out and laid a cool, strong hand on his 
forehead. She stroked back the heavy, 
tumbled hair from it. 

A door opened. Martha Trescott ap- 
peared. Summoned from the Croswell 
Mansion, now she was ready in the serv- 
ice of her beloved Helen. 

The girl turned questioningly. 

“Oh, is that you, Martha? Shhh?” 
she cautioned and gestured at the bed. 

“Dear me,” the estimable lady began 
in a stage whisper, “you hadn’t oughta 
do this! Why, if ’twas to git noised 
round, what talk ’twould make! Who 
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ever heard tell 0’ such doin’s, I’d like 
to know, an’——” 

“Now, Martha, that’s enough!’ Helen 
answered. Changes had come upon her 
—changes graven by the chisel of grief, 
of disillusion, of this great reintegra- 
tion of faith in human nature that, per 
contra, her new knowledge of Everett 
Hale had wrought in her. Every as- 
pect and relation of life had violently 
readjusted itself these last hours, In 
them she had lived more than in many 
previous years. She looked more the 
woman and less the girl as a certain 
maternal quality made itself manifest in 
her eyes. 

“That’s quite enough, Martha!” she 
repeated. “I know best what I’m doing 
and what’s got to be done.” 

“But, anyhow, you mustn’t set up 
this way!” 

“That’s for me to judge, Martha. 
Tell me, has Doctor Farnsworth come ?” 

“No. Now that man—there’s a fine 
man for you! Says I to myself, now if 
you was only to take a fancy to the 
doctor, why ia 

“Please, Martha, don’t wake up our 
patient! Go downstairs, that’s a dear, 
and wait for the doctor. The minute 
he comes show him up.” 

“All right, but if I was you-——’ 

“Shhh, Martha!” 

The excellent soul departed mumbling 
incoherencies to herself. To her sim- 
ple heart the world and all its doings 
formed a complex mass of incompre- 
hensibilities, now completely upside- 
down. 

After she was gone Helen sat there 
a long time. She turned out the light 
and let just the white, pale shine of the 
October moon through a dormer win- 
dow illumine the room which had be- 
come a refuge for a tortured spirit. 

Very slowly that moon luster crept 
along the pillow of the sleeping man. 
It rested finally on his face. Helen bent 
forward, studied that face, noted the 
severe tranquillity, the humanity of it, 
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the strong purpose of its lines engraved 
by sacrifice and suffering. 

“T didn’t know him,” she whispered. 
“T didn’t understand. But now ‘i 

After a little silence she added: 

“Love like that—is there anything it 
doesn’t deserve? To win it truly, to be 
worthy of it—why, that would be life’s 
greatest gift. To bring him back to 
health, to be all his and make him 
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mine—God could give me no greater 
joy '" * 

She bent to him, circling him with 
arms that yearned. Her lips for a mo- 
ment rested on his martyred forehead, 
and she smiled. 

In that first kiss she realized that, 
through all pain and darkness, light still 
might shine, life still be true and beau- 
tiful and kind. 


THE END. 


£ 


MAN MURDERS AGED WOMAN 


MYSTERY that is exciting the people of Paris, France, is the murder of 
Madame Millet, an old woman reputed to be a miser, who lived alone in an 
apartment in Passy, except for her parrots and tame mice. She was strangled 
by a young, fashionably dressed man, who, after committing the crime coolly 
faced the concierge of the house in which Madame Millet lived, and, telling the 
woman that her tenant was ill, declared he was going for the doctor. He 
then walked calmly out of the apartment as the concierge entered to aid Madame 
Millet. 

The man had called once before that day. The first time he talked to 
the concierge and learned that Madame Millet was out, but would return about 
five o’clock. Shortly after that hour he went back and ascended to the old 
woman’s apartment. Not more than ten minutes later the concierge thought 
she heard Madame Millet call her. She hastened to the apartment and was 
met by the young man, who made his departure deliberately. 

Lying on a sofa in the living room the old woman was struggling feebly 
for breath. As the concierge bent over her, Madame Millet uttered a single 
word—“thief”—before she died. Later the imprint of the man’s fingers were 


observed on the victim’s throat. 


POSTMISTRESS WAS MATCH FOR YEGGMEN 


HEN one night recently Mrs. Amanda Blake, postmistress at Port Re 
public, New Jersey, was awakened by the crash of glass in the post office 
below her apartment, she stepped quietly out of bed, lighted an oil lamp, and 
stole downstairs to a landing whence she could see the post-office safe. Grouped 
about it were three masked men who were preparing to blow it open. 

“Get out of here!” Mrs. Blake cried. Then, as they turned toward her, 
she hurled the lighted lamp at them. The lamp exploded, and burning oil was 
flung over the yeggmen. With yells of pain they rushed from the premises 
and fled in an automobile. Mrs, Blake put out the blaze and then went back to 
bed. 
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H, if old E. M. Poate, M. D., had only pulled this bone, what a fine 
O chance to get back at him for some of the calls he has been giving us 
of late! 

Hark ye to Doctor James Francis Brady, of No. 599 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton—where all the knowledge of the country is concentrated—Massachusetts. 
The doctor says: “Kindly tell Mr. Kingsley Moses to watch Mr. Henry Malan’s 
heart, in the November 23d issue, and see to it that too much ‘air’ does not 
pass through the gentleman’s vital pumping organ. But we like your maga- 
zine just the same. A well wisher, J. F. Brady.” 


Thank you, doctor, thank you. Moses is following your directions to the 
letter and will keep the air from the human heart in future, if he has to keep 
his characters in a vacuum. Please render bill for professional services to 
Malan’s heirs. We will suggest to them that they sue Moses for the way he 
has treated the deceased, and then have him prosecuted for practicing medicine 
without a license. 


Remember how we wanted to know if fear was the only thing that keeps 
every one from doing wrong? Well, here is a long letter which declares that 
other reasons besides fear keep some persons from wrongdoing: 


“Dear Eprtor: A few numbers back you were chatting about the ques- 
tion as to whether nothing but fear kept us all from being criminals or unmoral 
persons. The intimation was in the affirmative,’and that stirred me up almost 
as much as did some articles that appeared not long ago in another well-known 
magazine to the effect that women were naturally as unmoral as men, but that 
fear of consequences restrained them—this and nothing else. First I wish to 
state that I know all men are not unmoral. They have a sense of integrity and 
self-respect which, aside from any fear there might be of consequences, keeps 
them upright. 

“You requested personal replies upon the subject. My deep interest in all 
matters pertaining to human nature moves me to make a personal reply, and 
to open my very inmost soul as I never did to any one before in the course of 
my whole long life, for I am a most reticent person when it comes to self. 

“First, why am I not a thief? Because I am not by nature covetous of 
my neighbor’s goods. I put myself in the other person’s place and think how 
bad I should feel if any one took from me a valued book, for instance. And 
so I have never had any desire to steal. 

“Second, why am I not a murdeter? Because by nature, by inheritance, 
my feeling is to conserve life rather than to destroy it. I have been wronged 
financially to the extent of almost total loss of all I possessed, and which I had 
earned and saved by my own exertions. I have been wronged socially in my 
far-away past by jealous, envious persons to the extent of social ostracism in 
a community of strangers to me, and I could do nothing but shut my lips and 
live it down in silence. Yet I had for those persons only feelings of pity that 
they were so warped that they could not see what was right. True, there were 
moments in both instances when I was vehemently upset about the subject and 
wished there was some strenuous means of setting them right and making them 
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do me justice, and not only that, but to give them a change of heart so that 
they would never wrong any one else. 

“Third, why would I not commit arson, even to avenge a wrong to my- 
self? Again it must be because of my conservative nature. I could never 
bring myself to the point of destroying the work of man’s brain and hands, 

“Never before did I submit myself to this close inward examination and 
questioning. I am doing it now with inward shrinking and trembling, aston- 
ished at myself for the revelations I am making; I am doing this that you may 
exonerate mankind and womankind from the accusation that people are moral 
only because they fear the results of doing wrong. I do not recall that fear 
ever arose in my mind, 

“A feeling of integrity, of wholeness, of uprightness was what kept me 
from doing wrong, I believe, and not fear. It seems to me there must be others, 
many others, millions of others, who are kept from doing wrong by the same 
feelings. 

“And now, Mr. Editor, in closing—I have spent an entire evening upon 
this—let me ask you if you see or think best to print any of this that you keep 
my name concealed.” 


Ah, ah! Another honest man! But he will not let us print his name. 
However, you will be glad to read what he has to say. Also, you will remem- 
ber that the other honest man, the first one we found, and whose letter we 
printed in the Chat a few numbers back, refused to let us print his name. Now, 
why the deuce is it that all the liars did not fear to put the fact of their lean- 
ings toward prevarication right down in black and white and then their “John 
Hancocks” under the statement, while the two honest men whom we have been 
months and months and months in finding, seem ashamed to admit the fact that 
they are absolutely truthful men? 

Explain that, will you, please, some of you liars? 

Well, here is the letter: 


“Dear Epiror: Anent this discussion of lies, et cetera. I had intended 
writing before this time, but abandoned it because of what I felt would be the 
ultimate problem, namely, the definition of the word. I have finally decided 
to give my views because in your last edition you expressed something of impa- 
tience that all other writers except one have decreed that a lie may be justi- 
fied under certain conditions, and you seem hungry for the voice that disap- 
proves any lie. 

“Since I was eight years old I have told just one lie. Am not impelled by 
moral reasons so much as continuing a course that had been followed for many 
years without realization that I was making a record, at least for myself. 

“In the first place, I disagree with the common import of the word. I 
can see no reason for further qualifying a lie when it is once defined, especially 
in discussing it in an abstract way. A good or a bad lie does not, in my mind, 
rid a misstatement of fact from its fundamental quality of falseness, and false- 
ness is wrong. In my mind, a lie is a misstatement of fact, regardless of the 
reasons for its enunciation—which is an entirely separate problem. A lie 1s 
most commonly the course taken by those who do not realize how easily their 
word may be disproven in the great majority of instances. A lie, except it 
involve only the mental operation of its promulgator, is negatively related to 
every fact on earth, and it needs but efficient investigation to disclose its false- 
ness. No material lie can be maintained in the face of thorough search, and 
it therefore becomes the subterfuge usually of only those who are uninformed 
of its relationship to other things. It is the recourse of the cowardly and 
ignorant and the criminal whose interests are associated with another’s un- 
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redness to cope with him. Justification for a lie can rarely exist except 
where the wong done by the false statement is the choice of two evils. 

“When I say that I don’t lie, I don’t mean that I tell all that I know all 
the time. I will dodge, equivocate, sidetrack my questioner, or refuse to an- 
swer, but I never lie. One of my reasons for not lying is that such a course 
is less burdensome on the memory. I don’t have to recall what I said at an- 
other time. I would lie, if absolutely necessary, to save a reputation, but I 
would be doing an absolute wrong to the public by saving that reputation, for 
the public ought to know everybody for just what he is. My work, as a phy- 
sician, often places me in situations where I feel the truth of the Sunday- 
school boy’s definition of a lie. He said that it was ‘an abomination unto the 
Lord and an ever-present need in time of trouble.’ Suppose I know a given 
man to be utterly unfit as a husband, or a woman to be unworthy of the posi- 
tion accorded her by her family and society. I ought to be willing to forgo 
pecuniary interests and brand either. I can’t do it, but I don’t have to lie in 
order to avoid giving out information due the world. I don’t believe that any 
lie fails to work injustice to some one. Take, for instance, the example cited 
in a recent issue, the furious man seeking the course taken by a fleeing child. 
Is lying as to the course of the child the only way to meet the condition? To 
indicate other than the true route the child had taken is to expose persons of 
other routes to the fury of this maddened human. 

“No; a lie is a short cut of the inefficient. Would there not be some other 
way to deceive the man than telling him a lie? I hear some one say, ‘What is 
the difference?’ The difference is that between a statement that isn’t true, and 
the other thing that you do in place of lying. It may be that I am unduly 
tenacious of my definition of lie, and perhaps it is because with such a defini- 
tion, 1 am able to think myself truthful, but I can’t see any reason for includ- 
ing every other crime on the calendar under this one word. I have been so 
punctil ious regarding making misstatements of fact that I even kept my daugh- 
ter, who is now sixteen, believing in Santa Claus, without ever telling her a 
thing that was not strictly true. I will withhold the truth when I don’t want 
another to know it, but I do not find it necessary to lie, and I firmly believe 
that one who will lie, will steal. I am willing to deceive in what seems to me 
the proper place, but I am not a thief in any degree. The distinction may be 
fine, but for me it is sufficient. I abhor a liar, and no one whom I catch in 
a lie ever again elicits from me the faintest trace of faith. 

“In this day, age, and especially in this city, I don’t expect to be believed when 
I claim to be truthful, but it is with extreme satisfaction that much of my work 
comes to me because of the dependability of whatever flat statement I make. 
And do you know, after all of the convenience of the lie, I find that truthfulness 
is by far the best course? Really, in cases where it would seem that the truth 
would mean something like destruction, it is astonishing with what constancy 
it clears a sky that would have been made even darker by a cowardly course. 
It is generally supposed by the laymen that physicians know everything about 
the body and its ailments. Of course, there is another section of the public 
that holds quite the contrary. Both are, of course, quite wrong. But be- 
cause of the first idea, there are those who dread to say ‘I don’t know.’ Such 
a person is foolish, cowardly, and a trickster. If one be willing to tell the 
truth to his own discredit at one time, it may be inferred that his future state- 
ments are not shaped because of fears along that line. 

“I believe firmly that one’s lying is in inverse proportion to his efficiency. 
With a knowledge of broad truth it becomes less and less impelling to wander 
among falsities in search of one’s weapons. 

“This letter is not intended for publication, as it has not been planned with 
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sufficient care, but, if you want to print it, I am willing on the one conditioy 
that you print it in its entirety from caption to THIS POINT.” 


As “THIS POINT” in the doctor’s letter comes directly before his sig- 
nature and address, we must stop right there. But how about that fourth par- 
agraph, doctor, that “dodging,” “sidetracking,” “equivocating?” It seems to us 
—but we admit we are liars, so I suppose it is not for us to judge “an honest 
man.” 

But—and this is no lie; honest, it isn’t—if you don’t buy, beg, or steal the 
next issue of D. S. M., you will regret it to the longest day you live! 

Of course, we hope none of you will beg or steal our magazine, as in each 
case we will be out just fifteen cents. And, we warn each and every one of 
you that if we catch any person stealing or begging a Detective Story Maga- 
ZINE, or any part of the “congenial pages”—as the New York Times calls them 

of said publication, we'll have the law on you! 


PROS DOORS ROS ROR REDE 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your oOfiice or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


M. M. W.—Your sister’s writing is expressive of impatience, but it also 
shows courage and independence. If she only can learn to act with more dis- 
cretion and to speak after second thoughts she will be able to do well in her 
position. Your friend’s writing shows that he is a bit too conscious of his 
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own entire righteousness. Yes, and he is righteous, too; only—well, a saint 
who complacently adjusts his halo is not exactly a pleasing sight, is he? If this 
young man could be more unconscious of himself in every way he really would 
be rather a wonderful character. Your own nature is gentle, appreciative, and 
unselfish. Yes, I think it is a fine thing to live for others, and I am always 
urging people to be unselfish and not to be self-absorbed, but you can overdo 
even a good thing, you know. Don’t let these very positive persons walk 
all over you. 


Martin J.—Sorry, but your employer is in the right. You cannot be so 
exactly the perfect employee when you are inefficient, lazy, forgetful, and bad- 
tempered, now can you? Yet your handwriting shows exactly these traits, and, 
as your employer, in the letter which you inclose, accuses you of exactly those, 
I cannot but agree with him. His letter is very kind and sympathetic, and you 
are a foolish young man if you take it in bad part or fail to profit by it. I 
assure you that if you “get somewhere where there isn’t an old fogy at the 
head,” as you express it, you will find that new employers will not be so kind 
and patient as this “old fogy,” but will pitch you out on your misguided head 
in a bewilderingly brief time. You have plenty of talent, plenty of brains. 
Let’s see you use them. Let’s see you dragging up from the depths of you 
that sense of justice which you really possess; use it, and try to justify the old 
fogy’s patience and faith. 

H. R. Jameson.—It would be a good thing for you if you would try to 
be less impatient and more considerate of others. You want your answer “by 
return mail,” but do not inclose an envelope or a stamp. This is characteristic, 
for your attitude toward the world, as shown in your heavy pressure and ag- 
gressive but not interesting letter formations, is that of a man who is more 
concerned with getting than with giving; and that’s an attitude which inevit- 
ably will bring its own reward of failure and unhappiness. 


gQutd2e [4 om 


_ Indeed, 1 suspect that unhappiness already has caught you, for your writ- 
ing shows depression and lack of buoyancy. Instead of demanding a lot from 
the world, try smiling at it and giving; try believing that it is your obligation 
to the world that matters, and not the world’s obligation to you. If you will 
do this you'll find that both you and the world will at once be in a better temper. 


HazeL.—No, I don’t think that the young man’s writing shows any of the 
terrible traits with which he seems to be popularly credited. He is very ret- 
icent, very uncommunicative, and not at all enthusiastic or frank, and, as peo- 
ple never are very easy in their minds about things they don’t understand, prob- 
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ably they gradually have painted for him a dark and dangerous character in 
default of not knowing anything positively good. I should not call him exactly. 
a pleasing character, but he is honest, sincere, not too selfish, has a good sense 
of fair play and a great deal of self-control. I see no reason why he should 
not be as good a husband as the average, and I believe that the reputation which 
has been handed to him is undeserved. Nevertheless, remember that he js 
very undemonstrative; the kind of a man who probably will consider caresses 
and pet words unnecessary things even in a happy married life. How will 
you like that, Hazel? Unless you are very much in love with him, better wait 
for a man more of your own ardent and affectionate type, eh? 


12x4.—Problems such as yours cannot really be discussed here. Write me 
personally, giving name and address. I assure you that many persons have 
trusted to me confidences similar to, and even more serious than, yours. 


Lesson XXXIV of the series, “How to Read Character in Handwriting,” 
has for its subject, “The ‘Fat’? G.” That word “fat” sounds rather undignified 
and is surely unscientific, but I know of no other way of describing the thing 
so adequately. 

The fat G is nearly always shorter than the other capital letters; the top 
part is shrunken, and the lower part swollen. 


oS 


When found in a specimen otherwise interesting, it is something at which 
any graphologist’s eyes will narrow, for when the other capitals are full-sized 
and not fat, and the handwriting has ao other letter to correspond with this 
particular formation, we may be sure that nature is poking fun at some very 
pretentious person. That fat, undignified G, in the company where it does not 
seem to belong, is really a give-away. It is a common mind and a mean little 
soul sticking out from beneath all the veneer that civilization and mental polish 
can impart. It is bad taste and absence of high aspirations and inability to 
understand ideals; most of all, it is an indication of a mind which has posi- 
tively no originality, either in its own motions or in its perceptions. 

Once found and identified, this G must always be clearly marked to the 
student, but care should be taken that it is distinctive and that it repeatedly ap- 
pears. Graphology requires patience and discrimination. I once made a fool 
of myself as a young graphologist, in making a delineation from a specimen 
consisting of only one word, because I read all sorts of meaning into a very 
unusual “i” dot. It turned out not to be an “1,” at all, and the dot was a mark 
in the paper. 

A G which is apt to appear like the one under discussion is sometimes 
found in very ordinary “hands,” but in that case it can be distinguished by look- 
ing carefully at the other capitals, when it will be seen that it is merely con- 
forming to type. 





| The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


if it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accuratc, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Agricultural College—Continued 


HE agricultural college which we will take as a basis for remarks as to 
T agricultural colleges in general consists of three hundred and eight acres. 
The live stock includes over one thousand chickens, with a correspond- 
ing number of ducks and geese; hogs, a flock of sheep, twenty-six head of 
cattle, and fourteen horses. All the operations possible to any form of prod- 
ce raising are carried on. Bee keeping, fruit raising, grafting, packing, and 
drying; the handling of all forms of dairy products; the breeding of animals; 
the handling of farm machinery, special greenhouse crops; small industries so 
important to the farmer with little capital, such as the raising of hares and rab- 
bis—and many other lines, too numerous to mention here, are covered. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to the study of making farm life happy and interesting as 
well as profitable. Athletics are insisted upon, and social life, with music and 
dancing, are as carefully developed. 

The course comprises three years, and the school is open all the year round 
—which, by the way, is not generally the case. Special summer courses also 
can be taken. Grown men and women who wish to enter the profession are 
welcome, and the number of these—throughout the country—is steadily growing. 

No charge is made for tuition to residents of the State in which it is situ- 
ated. (Some State colleges charge for tuition, but it is invariably exceedingly 
little.) There are no laboratory fees, connected with the required course in 
chemistry. Board and room are provided on the grounds at thirty-five dollars 
for the first month and thirty for the following months. Beds and all requisites 
are furnished, with the exception of towels and toilet articles. Laundry is done 
outside the grounds and at the expense of the student. Board or living condi- 
tions can, of course, be found with private individuals. Books and stationery 
must be furnished by the student. These cost approximately fifteen dollars a 
year. 
As a matter of economy and service, both the male and female students 
are required to wear a uniform. It is not expensive and does away with all 
anxiety about clothes for the period of the work. 

Students who are not residents of the State will be charged a tuition fee 
of one hundred and fifty dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

The director of the institute states that the student should have money 
enough to carry him through at least the first year, since before that time he 
will not be skilled enough to work outside the college. It also must be borne 
inmind that the plan of study will occupy the major part of his time. Never- 
theless a very ambitious and poor young man would find the most sympathetic 
reception of his difficulties at the institute, and a way might be found whereby 
his desires would be fulfilled. 

Students taking the three-year course are required to have completed one 
full year of high-school work or its equivalent. 

In addition to the special courses of study the three-year course embraces 
such academic departments as chemistry, civics and citizenship, economics, Eng- 
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lish, general sciencé, arithmetic, and American history. In other words, } 
merely paying board and giving labor, any resident of the State can be trainey 
for one of the most immediately remunerative professions of to-day, This jg 
true of all the State agricultural institutions, with slight modifications. 

I know of no other opportunity for young men and women which offers 


so much for so little. 





UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N the staff of the late Inspector Steele at headquarters were two detec- 
O tives, Brown and Jones. There was intense rivalry between the pair ; each 
did his best to curry favor with his superior. One day Brown, who knew 
that a good cipher and its analysis were surer ways than any to the heart of 
Inspector Steele, produced one which he said he had made up himself. Un- 
known to both of them, Jones was within earshot when Brown made his ex- 
planation to the inspector. Jones was able to “get” the key to the cipher, and 
to learn enough about it so that he, too, could use it. He determined to say 
nothing about the incident to any one, but he felt sure that sooner or later he 
would get a chance to put his knowledge to advantageous use. 

Brown had occasion from time to time to submit reports to headquarters 
in writing; whenever he could, he wrote them out in his cipher, thinking, and 
rightly so, that the inspector would be better pleased. As time went on Jones 
became more and more jealous of Brown; when he learned that reports some- 
times came in from Brown in cipher, Jones began to lay definite plans to bring 
about his rival’s downfall. 

Jones received his opportunity when the pair were investigating some no- 
toriously crooked dealing in the handling of stocks. They had instructions to 
get evidence on some one who was running a shady brokerage house. Brown 
was making greater progress than Jones, and Jones knew it; this was too much 
for him, so he decided to lay his trap without further delay. 

He picked a notoriously vindictive stockbroker, and sent in the report 
that this broker, Wellington by name, was the crooked dealer, knowing full well 
that Wellington was entirely innocent. The report was sent to headquarters 
in Brown’s cipher, and Jones intended that, as the inspector would think that 
he himself and Brown were the only ones who had knowledge of the cipher, 
then Brown, in charging an honest man with such an offense, would be guilty 
of a blunder which, in view of Broker Wellington’s financial standing and vin- 
dictive tendencies, could mot be lightly overlooked. 

Here is the cipher: 


OpuvwwxrsmnoabnopijklstwxyefglmnopImijnopqghtuvopqrsnoghioptuvefghno 
popqruvghihiefghvwxijdefefgnocdeeftuywopqcedefopnopgrsvwijktuhiefglmeabev 
wxefghisttuvopwxynotuvwopqnopgqijklghhitabrstrefghstuvtuhijkijmnoabcdetuvo 
pqnopcdefefg. 

It resulted in the arrest of Broker Wellington, his subsequent release, and 


his demand for the discharge of the man in the department who was responsible 
for his arrest. Inspector Steele had to act; he knew of the jealousy of Jones, 
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“and, wise old fox that he was, he conducted his investigation with this in mind. 
The outcome of it was that Brown proved to every one’s satisfaction that he 
was not in the section of the city from which the cipher was sent at the time 
it was dispatched, and Jones, seeing himself cornered, confessed. 

See if you can solve the cipher, and look for the solution in next week’s 


issue. 

The answer to last week’s cipher problem is: “I have always questioned 
Poe’s statement that the human brain could not invent a cipher which another 
could not solve. I can easily conceive of an almost infinite variety of arbitrary 
ciphers that T do not believe susceptible to decoding without the key.” The fig- 
ure on which the system was based, is this: 
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Each text letter is composed of two figures, the first representing the quad- 
rant in which it appears, the second the position it occupies in the quadrant. 
Do you agree with the opinion in the text ? 


PONIWARE: 
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ETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and four 
tittle children rom of 
October 


rote 

that she was leaving there for her home. 

child with her, John, who is four years old, with light- 
brown hair, blue eyes and s fresh complexion. Mrs. 
Pettitt is about thirty-three years old, five feet six inches 
tall, very thin and has blueish-gray eyes. Her children 
are grieving for her and her husband is almost distracted. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a very great favor 
by writing to him . W. Pettitt, 241 Lower Patrick 
Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 
ber last, Mrs, 


22d of Novem- 
Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a doctor. She had been ill for some time, and had 
undergone an operation. When she did not return, he 
called on the doctor and found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found @ note telling him that she 
was going away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense. She gave no hint as to where she was 
, and he has not heard from her since. Her little 
, three years old, is crying all the time for her mother, 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
back at once. He is only too glad to do anything in his 
power to help to restore her to health, and he is afraid 
that the child will get ill if she does not see her mother soon. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a great kindness 
to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorents 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


COLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he 

leit his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., to 

He was accompanied by a man named Her- 

After about a week they disappeared, and every 

them has failed. Samuel was about twenty 

» feet ten inches tall, with black ir and eyes, 

1 pimple on his forehead between the eye- 

y Was about twenty-three years old, five 

e3 tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and 

dark com aplexion. He is an artist. Samuel’s on is 
ill through worry over her son’s strange disappearance 
most grateful to any one who can give her 

has great hopes that readers of this maga- 

able to help her, and is sure that they will do 

hate any information of her lost son. Now, 

best to save a distressed mother from 

c , and your kindness will be always re- 

membered with gratitude. Please write to his brother, Leon 

Goldstein, care of this magazine. 


SAPONIERI, JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 1920, 
this bey left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- 
raphy at the Y. M. C. A. on East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City. He did not show up at the school, and has not 
been seen or heard of by his family, or by any one who 
kn ows him, since that day. He has disappeared as com- 

if the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 
bbe is eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown hai 
nd eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth ma 
the size and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 
and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 
ild, and his mother is almost dying with grief at his 
All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have 
“tried, but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- 
plored us to help her find her son. She has the fullest con- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that our 
are spread all over the world, and have done 
so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their —_ 
will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. 
Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine. 


CONLEY, CORPORAL RAYMOND.—He fs a World War 
veteran, and served overseas, and is an automobile mechanic 
by occupation. He was last heard from at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on November 14, 1919. He is twenty years old, 
about six feet tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, 
has a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark hair. There 
is & small scar beneath his right eye, burn scars on both 
forearms, and his ight arm shows plainly where it 
been broken between the elbow and wrist. His 
yery much distressed at his absence, 
been made to find him, but without succss. 
that some of our readers will be able to =<: restore this 
young fellow to hig grieving parents, who will be deeply 
grateful for any information about their lost son. James 
H. Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


tine may 
so if they 


ts, who 


TOWNSON.—I was placed in Doctor Bernardo’s Home for 
Children, and have lost all trace of my people. I have two 
brothers and a@ sister named Henrietta, also one called 
Nellie, Lao married a man named John Haywood. I ag 
the youngest of the family. My parents were Henry and 
Blanche. Townson. I would be very grateful to any one 
ie could give me news of any member of my family, as 

am lonesome for them, and would be so happy to find 
aoe Please write to Blanche Townson, care of this 
magazine. 


RAMIETOS, JOHN and FRANK.—They were born and 
brought up in a around Fort Wayne, Indiana. Thelr 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Warner, and their father 

Robert Hamilton, who went to Fort Leavenworth 
Kansas. They are cousins of George Kelly of Fort Wayna 
John ig fifty years old, and Frank ts forty-five. Any in 
formation about them will be gladly received by 
brother, Albert W. Hamilton, 1961 Arsenal Street, St 
Louls, Missourl. 


FARR, RUTH LUCRETIA. og mother’s name was 
Alice L. Guerney, but she went the name of Jennie 
Smith. The child was adopted in 71891, and the mother 
later married a Mr. Brown. It is not known whether she 
is still alive or not. Many conflicting stories have Ly 
told of her, and her own version of the case is wan 
It is thought that she was led to believe that her bay 
was dead, t this was not true, and she is most anxious 

now something of her mother, and to hear from her 
if possible. Any one who knows her or her relatives, will 
do a great favor by writing to L. C. care of this 
magazine. 

BRICKEY.—Please 
are.—P. 


write and let me know where you 


O'DOHERTY, ROBERT H.—He was last heard of in 
Queensland, Australia, by his cousin. oe is ge 
awaiting him, and any one who knows where he is 
will do a kindness by writing to Mrs. C, ‘O'Doherty, ny 

Fifty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


FLANNIGAN, JAMES.—It is thought that he lives in 
Wilmington, Delaware, with his family He is sixteen 
years old, with light hair, blue eyes, and freckles. 
is asked to write to D. H. Morris, care of this magazine. 


KAMPE, WILLIAM F., PHILIP G., and their sisters, 
AMELIA GREEN and KATE MILLERSHIPE. They wer 
all living in Brooklyn, New York, about thirty years ago. 
Their brother George and his wife would be very happy 
to get some news of them. George P. Kampe, care of this 
magazine. 


DERRY. Fh he tad —When last heard from, he was oo 
th 8 orapeak’’ at Norfolk, Virginia. He is asked 
to. AB... with Slim, care of this magazine. 


BLAKE or DRAKE.—On December 29, 1889, I was born 
in Franklin, New Hampshire, and when less than a yeat 
old was adopted by a Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Sanborn, of 
Belmont, in the same State. My name was Minnie May 
Blake, or Drake. I do not know my parents’ first names. 
I believe there were several other children, and I should 
be most grateful to any one who can tell me something 
of my family, and help me to find them. Mrs. M. W. B.. 
care of this magazine. 


JONES, FRANK J.—He was traveling for a New York 
firm when last heard of. If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his friend, A. R. C., care of this magazine. 


MOREHOUSE, ELMER €E., sometimes known as Elmer 
Elliott. He was last heard from about eight years ago, 
when he was living in Tebo, Wyoming. He has dark-brown 
eyes and auburn hair. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by I. P., care of this magazine. 


CLARKE, GEORGE WALDRON.—He is a musician, and 
Was sometimes called “‘Rag Time.” Any one kuowing bis 
address please write to B. Dusold, care of this magazine. 


Shyncnict.. FLORENCE.—She was adopted by Mr. 
H. Churchill, in Cook County, Chicago, and 
— }~ "al probably brought up in or near Menasha, 
or Marietta, Wisconsin. Her parents were Mr. and Mr. 
Frank Cullen, of Joliet, Illinois. She would probably have 
gray or blue yees and brown hair, and is now & 
thirty-three years old. Her sister would be happy @ 
get news of her, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can give her any information about her. tose, care 
of this magazine, 





Missing Department 


e ELSIE B., formerly of Weave Massachusetts. 
important news for her in regard to her husband. 
Ee au ern is despondent over her absence. She is 
7 in regard to this matter at once. M. B. 

care ay Mens magazine, 


WALL, ARTHUR, who served in the Nineteenth In- 
fantry, C Company, at Fort Bliss, Texas, and also in the 
Pullopine Islands, and whose home is in Sedalia, Mis- 

ther ks ag was gg ae = wha 
ois him badly. He is now in the hospital, very 
Se one who can give any information will do a great 
kindness by writing to his sister-in-law. Mrs. N. H. Hall 
El Paso, Texas. 

R.—Please put your address in the missing columns of 

this magazine.— 


N, ADOLPH J.—-He is over six feet tall. well 
Bw y a sear on hig upper lip. When last heard 
from he was in Los Angeles. He went into the show busi- 
ness, and has not been heard of for ten years. Any in- 
formation that will lead to his present whereabouts will be 
gladly received by Henry C. Seeman, Huron, South Dakota, 


BROCKWAY, J. P. and MIRANDA,—They settled and 
lived in Tampa and Key West, Florida, some forty or fifty 
years ago. They are both dead, and left considerable 
mony in Florida, Efforts have been made for over two 
to find members of their family or claimants, but 
al success. 1 would like to hear from any friends or 
relatives of these people, or from any one of the name of 
Brockway, hag can give information about them. William 
Brockway, KH. F. D. No. 1 Box 246 D, Tampa, Florida 


DUNDATSCHECK, PAUL FRANTZ, last heard of in Ho- 
boken and vicinity in th His son Erick would be glad 
to hear from him. F. B., care of this magazine. 


KOHN, MAX.—He came to this country about eighteen 
years ago from Russia, and lived in peat. where he had a 
bakery, for about twelve years. was last heard of 
there about three years ago. His brother is trying to find 
bim, and will greatly appreciate any news that will help 
him in his search. Frank Kohn, 1929 Orleans Street, Balti- 
wore, Maryland. 


BUNCE, WILLIAM J.—He is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet six and a half inches tall, and has light-brown hair, 

n eyes, and a fair complexion. He went away from 
his home in Toledo, Ohio, on July 24, 1919. Any in- 
formation about him will be thankfully received by his 
wife, Mrs. W. J. Bunce, 1019 West Woodruff Avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio. . 


PARKER, ARCH.—He was last heard from in June, 
198, when he wrote from St. Louis, Missouri, stating that 
be Was coming home by way of Kentucky, and was going 
to visit the mammoth caves of that State, and would reach 
home the following Christmas. He is about fifty years old, 
about six feet tall, and was very slender when he was last 
meu, eighteen years ago. He was not married so far as 
is known, and it is thought that he may have gone to 
Alaska. His brother will be deeply grateful for any - 
formation that will help to find him. J. T. Parker, Pine- 
burst, Georgia. 


O'CONNOR, CHARLES B.—About two years ago left his 
home to go to work in Magnolia, and left there to come 
back to New York, but did not return home. Information 
concerning him will gladly received by his mother. 
he if you see this, do come home, or write to me.— 


Your 


BILLY, X. H.—Mother and children are well. 
friends ate still thinking of you.—Mother X. H. 


VESEY, SYLVESTER, was put in the Foundling Hos- 
pital on East Sixty-eighth Street, New York City, when he 
was one month old, and has never been able to 
anything about his parents. No date is given. 
ean help him. to know something of his family, 
very grateful for their kindness. Please write to him in 
care of this magazine. 


WILSON, ROBERT E.—Please communicate with your 
old friend, R. M. Tomlinson, Olalla, Oregon. 


,,cCANNON.—I was born at Astoria, 
4, 1896. My mother’s name was and she 
came from Aetna, Washington. My father’s name was 
Eimer Thomas Cannon, of Wilboit Springs, Oregon. I 
Was adopted from the Baby Home in Portland, Oregon, 
When I was thirteen months old. I believe I had an uncle, 
Samuel E. Coleman, on my mother’s side. I would like 
‘o know if my father, mother, brothers, and sisters are 
still lving. Any information that will help me to know 
something of my family will be most gratefully received. 
Rosamond Car non, care of this magazine. 


Oregon, on October 
u Mabel, 


BUTLER, MATTIE, 
Carolina. Also, 
risburg. Virginia 
C. Young, 


lest mers from in North or South 
RUTH N SR. last heard from in Har- 
They oe a «i to send their address 
950 North Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


GERRY, SAM.—Tle was last heard from about twenty j-Bive 
years ago, when he was in West Superior, Wisconsin, ar 
War expecting to go to Seattle. Also AUGUST FAUST. 
who was last heard from in 1900 from Fort Wright, Wash- 
net are asked to write to C. H. D., care of this 


—— erence ANGLETON.—He is 2 sailor, thirty- 
seven age, five feet ten inches tall, weighs be- 
tween an nn * 


» and has 
brown hair and blue-gray eyes. He is a native of Cali- 
fornia, and was last heard from - Philadelphia ce June 
20, 1908, when he was about to sail “Erskine M. 
Phelps,”’ bound for Seattle. Tne boats tastes at Seattle, 
but it has been impossible to learn whether this man was 
on board or not. Any one who knows anything about that 
particular trip, or is acquainted with any of the crew of that 
date, will do a great kindness by writing to his sister, who 
will be most grateful for any clew that will lead to his 
present whereabouts, or any news that will = her 
definitely whether her brother is living or dea Mrs. 
Margaret E. Brennan, 1715 Q@ Street, Sacramento, “Calitoraie: 


COZZINO, GEORGE G.—Ile was last seen in Chicago on 
May 29, 1920, when he was shipping for the West. He is 
five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds, is twenty-one years of age, and has dark hair 
and eyes. Any information regarding him will be gladly 
received by his brother, who Is very much worried at not 
having heard from him. Cornelius S. Cozzino, 5002 Wash- 
ington Street, South Tacoma, Washington. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN.—He was taken from tle Orphans’ 
Home at Seattle by his father, John Phillips, and i 
supposed to have been taken to London in 1889 or 1890. 
His brothers are very anxious to find him, and would be 
happy to get any news of him. He would be now about 
thirty-four years old. Any one who can help to find this 
young man will earn the deepest gratitude of his two 
brothers. Please write to William Phillips, Box 193, Mon- 
roe, Oregon. 


McFARLANE, FRANK L.—He was last heard from at 
Camp Dodge, on January 26, 1919. His father died last 
February, and his sisters are very anxious to hear from 
their brother. .If any one knows his address, they will do 
a great favor by calling his attention to this notice, or 
writing to E. Thompson, 1057 Twenty-sixth Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


KANALEY, BILLIE.—Hope you are well and prospering. 
Would be glac to hear from you. Jimmie, 898 East Eighth 
Street, North, Portland, Oregon. 


McCOWN, GLADYS and PAULINE.—These girls are 
eight cnd ten years of age respectively, and when last 
heard of were in Texas or Oklahoma. Their half sister would 
like to have news of them. Also GEORGE LARR, who 
left home when le was fifteen years of age, when his people 
were living in Ohto. Please write to E. L. Larr, 1908 
Young Street, Dallas, Texas. 


WILLIS, DONALD R., who was a patient at U. S. A. 
General Hospital, No. 19, Oteen, North Carolina, in 1919, 
is asked to write to Kirby, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WYATT, C. D.—He is about six feet tall, welghs one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and has red curly hair and a 
florid complexion. He was last seen at Catfish, Texas. 
Any information as to his whereabouts will be highiy appre- 
ciated by his nephew. T. A. Wyatt, Jr., Thurbee, Texas. 


GOLDBERG, JACK.—On August 13th last he left his 
home, saying he was going for a car ride, and has never 
been seen since. He is thirty-four years oki’, married, 
has a son five years old. ie sometimes wears glasses, and 
walks with a limp, owing to an accident when a boy, which 
necessitated an appliance of cork to the sole of his left 
foot. His brother will be most grateful for any informa- 
tion that will help him in his search for the missing man. 
Max Goldberg, 643 Broadway, New York City. 


SUNDE, ADOLPH, sometimes known as A. Nelson. He 
lived in Minneapolis eight years ago, and went to Buffalo, 
New York, where he is supposed to be at this time, or else 
in some place in eastern Canada. His relatives are very 
anxious about him and will be thankful for any news that 
will help them to know where he is, and communicate with 
him. ne sees this, it is hoped that he will write to 
his sister without delay. C. . care of this magazine. 


BILL.—Please come home to Billie, Eva May, and your 
wife. Everything will be forgiven and forgotten. Write 
to me at your mother’s.—Tillle Boyd, 


PHILLIPS, FRED., formerly of Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, and last heard of in Seattle about 1916. its 
daughter will appreciate any news that will help her to 
communicate with her father, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who will be kind enough to help her in her 
— Marjorie Phillips, 30 Autumn Street, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 


SOPER, HELEN, also known as HELEN WARD. She 
was last heard of on August 25, 1920, in Chicago. Any 
one who has known her, or who can give her present ad- 
dress, will do a favor by writing to F. O., care of this 
magazine. 


JENNINGS, FLORENCE, who married a@ man named 
Harcourt, and was last heard of in Denver, Colorado, twen- 
ty-two or three years ago. Gladys, who was left with 
Mrs. Rork, is married, and would like to hear from her. 
Please write to G. H. B., care of this magazine. 


PARKER, GRETA.—Any one who knows where she is 
at this time, or where she has been lately, will do a favor 
by wriliue to BF. L. Willman, Jr., 581 North “Church Street, 
Salem, Oregon. 





Missing Department 


NORMAN.—Any one who knows where he is, 
tmewn Sagthing’ of him dering the Past year, 
ee” by writing to his brother Wictors it in 
az 


H, JAMES. from Augusta, Georgia. own 
* He was at the Salvation Army tote in ate 
City last September. @ Was wounded overseas, and 
ig believed to be still in hospital. He is asked to write to 
A. H. Latimer, care of this magazine. 


YENTZER, GEORGE H.—He left his home in 1914, and 
his family and friends have heard nothing of him since that 
time. He is forty-two years old, nearly six test tall, and 
has blue eyes, brown hair, and a fair complexion. | One 
front tooth is broken He was a good cheesemaker, and 
had worked in a condensery. Was also a good farmer and 
teamster sand it is thought that he may have gone West 
or to Canada. His mother has grieved very much over his 
absence, and is longing to see him. e has been failing 
in health since he went away, and is afraid that she may 
not live to see him if he does not come home soon. If 
she could know where he he is doing, and 
feel sure that i a good life, she would be 
happy. If any readers can help to lighten the 
sorrow of this anxious mother they will do a kindness that 
will never be forgotten. Any news whatever of her absent 
son Wil be gladly and thankfully received. Mrs. Mary F. 
Bailey, care of this magazine. 


FALKLAND, JOSEPH.—He was last heard of in Lon- 
don, England, when he was wtih the Canadian forces. Be- 
fore that time he was in the United Staes army. Any one 
knowing his address will do a favor by sending it to E. 
*igot, care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, HOWARD.—He was last heard of in May, 1917, 
when he was staying with W. A. Reld, in Kansas C 
Kansas. Any information as to his whereabouts will “be 
greatly appreciated by D. Taylor, Box 263, Forest City, 
Nortn Carolina. 


DALY, MRS. MAMIE, or her husband, JAMES. Their 
former address was Thirty-sixth Street and Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, Their present address is wanted by an old 
friend. Vera, care of this magazine. 


HOPE, FRED.—He is about seventeen old, five 
feet six inches tall, with red hair and tp apes. and was 
last heard of in Detroit, Michigan. He left Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, on May 6, 1919. His bapther will be very 
grateful to any one who can tell him where Fred is at the 
present time. D. L. Hope, 59 North Thornwell Street, 
Clinton, South Carolina. 


SMITH, EOITH.—She was last heard of in Huntington, 
ong Island, in 1909. She was taken by some people 
named Warren, but left them and went back to her mother. 
She afterward married, but her husband's name is not 
known She is the daughter of Derrick I. and Agnes Terry 
Smith. Her parents are both dead and her sister is anxious 
to find her. Any information will be gratefully received 
Mrs. Murella Smith Jermyn, 1226 North Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WITYGENFELD, GEORGE D., sometimes known as James 
Morgan or George Trout. He was last heard from in Los 
Angeles in 1919. He is eighteen years old, about six feet 
tall, with light hair and blue eyes. His cousin would like 
to hear from him and will greatly appreciate any information 
as to his present address Benjamin S. Trout, 620 Clinton 
Street. Fort Wayne, Indiana 


BENTLEY, MILTON REYNOLDS.—He is about fifty-five 
Years old, weighs one ae and fifty pounds, and has 
dark hair and eyes. He the son of Hiram Bentley of 
— 1, Ohio, and the br wher of Ella Bentley Meacham of 

Ohio He married Lucy Beyers and had one 
Phew fore painter and finisher by occupation, 
R n Akron about 1903. Any information 
» gladly received and greatly appreciated, 
1310 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


TRACY, AUSTIN. —He was sent to the Fairview Home at 
New York. If he sees this, he is asked to write 
Any one who knows his address will do a 
ling it to her. Mrs. Charles Smith, Box 403, 
Glens Fa New York. 


JOHNSTON, EDDIE.—In the year 1907 we lived et East 

Grand Forks, Minnesota. here were four girls and two 

the eldest, a girl, was sixteen years old, and the 

rest. a boy, was one year and a half. Our mother 

id we were left alone and were soon scattered. I 

now found all but one brother, Eddie, who is now 

about sixteen years old, with blue eyes, light hair and fair 

complexion He may be known as Eddie Evelhart, as a 

man of that name took him, and it was said that he ran 

away from him when he was about twelve years old, and 

that George Evelhart put him in a children’s home. It 

was heard later that Evelhart went to Lincoln, Nebraska, 

and took the boy with him, but no trace of him has been 

rae in that city. Any one who knows anything about him 

do a very great favor by writing to me, for it will give 

a the greatest happiness to find my brother. Sister Kate, 
care of this magazine. 

HAYWOOD, EDWIN.—He left Otis Orchard for Port- 
land, Oregon, and was last heard from in that place in 
October, 1920. He is asked to write to his friend, V. John- 
son, care of this magazine, 


pate QUARLIC Be is the eldest son 
Smith, once SS ee Pe 


to d hi 
ward when walking. He abe had a sear on rep hi 
one inch long and a quarter of am inch wide, 
ecrons tie Dees near — Aas es Any news teres | in regard to 
present whereabouts wi very tefully recel: 
B. J. S., care of this magazine. - . md . 


LOVETT, CHARLE & seaman 
home in Weymouth. ’ 8 

Boston in 13 

— is awaiting him to rth 

nown anything about hi e past fort: ars would 
confer a great favor by wr to his brother, John Lowe 
6 Cogswell Avenue, Bradferd, Massachusetts. 


HOGAN, the children of Mathew and Annie, They 
names are RY, MICHAEL, DELIA, LILLY, and Jp. 
SEPH, ail of New York Ci w; Delia_was last heard of ts 
1908, when she wags working for the Western 

pany. They are asked to HE their address. to J. can 
of this magazine. 


ROY, F. f. -—Please write to Petty, care of this magazing 


LENZ, CHARLEY.—When last heard from he we 
Catamaria, Republic of Argentina, in 1914. His 
will gratefully appreciate any information that will 
him his present whereabouts. Ernest Leng, 
Thirty-ninth Street, Galveston, Texas. 


LOWERY, !SAAC.—He was born in Indianapolis, —) 
on July 19, 1838, and lived there until he was about 
four years old, when he enlisted in Company G, Fifty: 
Regiment. Indiana Volunteers, at Thorntown, on the 7th 
June, 1862. He lived in Davis County, Missouri, 
1887, and at Peabody, Kansas, for two years after 
date. His last wife’s name was Hula Anderson, and 
lived at Emporia, Kansas, for twenty years. This Wom 
was the stepmother of a child called Sadie, who ‘ 
to find out something about her own mother, whether 
is alive or not, and whether Isaac wery was real 
father, or how he came to have her in his home. 
was a son, William, who might know about this. Any 
who knew the Lowerys and can tell anything about 
gts gerne will do a great favor by writing to Mn 

care of this magazine. 


canpenten WALTER.—He was born in England, - 
came here in 1892. He worked as a construction boss ia 
Dakota, eteecoeta, and Ontario, Canada, prior to 101k 
He wis last heard of two years ago at North Bay, Ontario, 
Canada. He is five feet ten inches tall, weighs one bun- 
dred fifty-five pounds, and has a sandy 

and blue eyes. here is a scar under his chin. 
formation about him will be greatly appreciated by Harry 
Carpenter, 3644 North Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WEED, LIONEL L.—He left London for Anaconda 
Montana, in April, 1914. In 1916 he went to Salt Lae 
City, Utah, and joined the American army when th 
United States entered the war. He was last heard of 
the Base Hospital 95, at Perigueux, France, in April, 1919. 
His mother in England and his brother in New York an 

anxious to get news of aoe and will be grateful to 
ne who can tell them what has become of him. 
, care of this magazine. 


O'HARE, JAMES JOSEPH.—lUe is twenty-nine years old, 

five feet four inches in height, weighs one hundred and 
i nds, and has brown hair and eyes. He left New 

years ago to go to Maine eas & 

apper. lis brother w.ll be grateful for any _informa- 

tion that will help him to get in touch with him. F. 0. H, 
re of this magazine. 

GARDINER, CHARLES.—When last heard from, he was 
traveling for a portrait house of Chicago, and was at Roro- 
bell, North Carolina. If he should see this, he is asked 
to write to A. L. Logan, Erwin, Tennessee. 

PICKARD, WILLIAM F., also known as W. D. Ward 
He was last heard from at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, - 
ten years ago. He is now about fifty years old, 
black hair and eyes. His an brothers, and _ sisters 4 

ied since he left home, and only his sister Lucy is left 
She would be grateful for any news of her brother. Lag 
Brown, care of this magazine. 

The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding lettets 
for them which we would like to forward as soo 
as possible. 

Bailey, Mrs. George 
Barry, John 
Bitta, Diddle 

3ulmer, W. H. 

Busby, Morton J, 
Ceaser, Frank 

Collins, George O. 
Crawford, Julian Milton 
Dyer, Jack 

Earl, Mrs. John L. 
Gaines, Lester T. 
Humer, Edward 
Morgan, Fred A. 
Mullen, George 


City__at out seven 


Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'liara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G, 
Rose, Herman L. 
Siegert, James 
Sweeney, Mrs. 
burgh) 

Traver, William H. 
Urich, Helen D. 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
Viennas, Mrs. John 
Wilhelm, E. M. 
Vassail, Mrs, W. F. 


(Riven: 
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Mechanical Engineering 
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Learn at Home! 


Employers everywhere are looking for men with me- 
chanical ability, Splendid salaries and rapid advancement 


are offered those with special training. 


There is an easy, delightful way in which you can learn right at 
For 29 years the International Correspondence 


home in spare time, 


Schools have been giving men and [yoy 


INTERNATIONAL CO 


women just the training ‘they need 
for successin mechanical engineer- 
ing and mere than 200 other sub- 
jects. Hundreds of thousands 
have stepped into good positions 
through 1. C. S, help, but never 
were Opportunities so greatas now. 


Let the I. C.S. help yeu. Choose the 
work you like best in the coupon, then 
mark and mail it today. This doesn’t 
obligate you in the least and it will 
bring you information that will start 
you on a successful career. This is 
yourchance. Don’tletitslip by. The 
most important thing you have to do 
is to mark and mail this coupon wow. 
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BOX 2995 © 


ARESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


» SCRANTON, 


Explain, without obligaung me, how I can he BA for the pusi- 


ti 


on, orinthes 


CORLECTRICAL ENGINEER 
| |Electric I — 


Electric Wirin 
lelegraph Eng miaaee 
Telephone Work 
PME CHANICAL ENGINEER 
})Mechanical Draftsman 
[ )Machine ‘Shop Practice 


() fooimater 
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Gas me ne ne one rating 
eo 

}Su *y a ae 
eKits FOREMAN OR ESE TEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


: Ship Draftsman 


JARCHITECT 
) Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


_)Goncrete Builder 


Structural Engineer 


t PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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an 
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)Sheet Metal Worker 

) Textile Overseer or Supt. 
1c HEMIST 

L Mathematics 
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CU Poultry Raising 


ubject, before which I mark 


SALE SM: eer 
_ ADVERTISIN 
© Window 1 oiaee 
L OsShow Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
‘Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonina 
BUSINESS MANAGEMEN®? 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Acc —— 
_Commercial La 
GOOD E NGLISH 
Teacher 
™ Common Se nese Subjects 
CIVIL SERVI 
Railway Ma tte ‘le rk 
_ AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
_Anto Repairing 
\ Navigation [2 ] Spanish 
) AGRICULTURE ) Freneb 
LC Itallae 
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The Secret of 
| Earning Big Money| 


How It Brought 
This Man $1000 


in Thirty Days! 


“7 Y earnings during the past thirty days were 
l more than $1,000” writes Warren Hartle, 

of 4425 N. Robey Street, Chicago, whose 
picture you see on this page Yet previous to this 
he had worked for ten years in the railway mail 
service at salaries ranging from $900 to $1,600 a 
vear. What was the secret of his sudden rise from 
small pay to such magnificent carnings ? 

It was the same secret that has brought hundreds of 
others success, independence and money beyond their 
fondest dreams The stories of these men’s amazing 
jumps to the big pay class read like fiction: but they 
are matters record and can be verified by any one 
on request. Here are just a few examples, as told in 
the words of the men themselves: 


“Lhad never earned more than $60 a month. Last week 

I cleared $306 and this week $218. You have done wonders 
or me.” Geo. W. Kearns, 107 W. Park Place, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

“My earnings for the past thirty days are $1,562 and I won 
Second Prize in March although I only worked two weeke 
during that month.”” C., W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa. 

“My earnings for March were over $1,000 and over $1,800 
for the last six weeks, while last week my earnings were 
$356.” L. P. Overstreet, Dallas, Texas. 


And there are more—hundreds more, 
comes the most amazing part of it all! What these 
men have done, hundreds of others are doing today, 
ind hundreds will do tomorrow. You may be one of 
them, for now the same opportunity that put these 
men into the big money class is open to you! 


The Secret Disclosed 


There is really no mystery about it 
matter of cold business fact. The “secret” is that the 
big-money is in the Selling end of business. And any 
man of normal intelligence and ambition can quickly 
become a Star Salesman 

If you had told these men that such brilliant success awaited 
them in the field of Sellir they would have told you that it 


But 


now 


It is simply a 


National Scloemen’e 8s Training Association 
Dept. 6-B_ Chicago, Ill. 
Without ol 











Warren Hartle 
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Salesmen, for they had 
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them Master 

through it 
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ireamed possible 
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them to earn bigger they had ey 
who Sell and you men Who never had a 
There are Secrets of Sell that only 

certain fundamental rules and principles 

Star Salesman uses. There is a way of doim 

and certain, There is a Science 


sten, you men 
y experience 
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ing that every 
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can learn the Secrets of Selling in your spare time at home 

* odd moments that you now iss fruitless! If you at 

sarning less than $10,000 a year then read the following carefully. 


The First Step to $10,000 a Year 
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ess easy 


cess of the men quoted above—ani 1 the 
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Training aad 
men’s Training 
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: ‘proof “hi it 
ean ekly become i 
of the wonderful system of Salesmans 
Employment Service the National Sale 
ociation Surely yourself to at least € 
' All that is r is to mail the upon without de 
This matter i » important that you shou do it NOW. 
idres 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 6B Se ° ‘ . Chicago, 





